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FOREWORD 


This e&say fry my friend Subbara© is .1 brave and constructive attempt 1 © set prehistoric :»nd 
proioliisionc India upon Hie map. A down years ago it could not have been written : a dozen 
years hence it wilt have to he rc-written, preferably by Or. Subbarao himself Meanwhile it >ets 
down and integrates in stimulating fashion an imposing body of evidence of which essential parts 
at due to the skilful industry' of a notable group of young Indian apefecolf^fets now working 
a>operaUvd> in government or university service. To-day, no part of the world is better served 
in archaeological mattra than is the Republic of India. 

In one respect only can the sincere* Tricnd of India find cause for cavil, let that one 
criticism be both uttered frankly and received with understanding. It J* this : that at the present 
moment, publication Is falling behind ftdd-rescarth It would be easy to name able and pro¬ 
ductive excavations of which detailed reports are ominously overdue. The high standard set by 
the excavation-reports which have been published increases our regrd for those which have not. 
Il is most earnestly to be hoped that the next year or two will see an acceleration in ttu# mmier, 
niw^ys with the thought ihut unpublished excavation amounts to the destruction of evidence. 

Of the many fascinating problems upon which Dr. Subbarao touches in ihe following pages, 
two ate f to me ) outstanding. The first is : What happened after the etui of the Indus civilisa¬ 
tion f Whfli bearing did that great civilization has in fact upon the later life or the subcon * 
tment ? Here Shrt A. Ghosh, Shri B. B La! and others have begun to point the way. When ) 
w.i* working in India there was atilt a gap of more than a thousand year? between the Indus civi¬ 
lization ( before 1,500 B.C .) and the Gangetic cities of the prehistoric age. Tmday iltat gap 
has been halved hut noi securely dosed H may be tltat the active co-operation of Pakistan is 
required to dose it finally . nevertheless, without that co-operation the advance in knowledge lias 
been dramatically successful. May it continue 

The other problem is that of the astonishing and seemingly sudden emergence of rich iron, 
working cultures in peninsular India during die latter half of the first millennium B.C Or the 
aisotiatcd black-ami-red pottery, Dr. Subbarao has interesting things to say, but the iron-in- 
dustry itself remains an unsolved mystery, flow did it arise ? If it w?» imported. whence and 
when 1 These are questions which only further digging on ducidatc, hoih inside Indin and. 
perhaps, along those Arabian shores of which at present so little U known The fact cannot be 
over-?tressed that, m many aspects, the Indian Ocean constitutes a unitary culture-pool, with India 
Arabia and Africa as its widmuous margin This w» so in ages pa*t ; ft remains so to-day! 



Fhcse arc merely iwo or rnanv problems of which Dr Sufibfcrao and his colleagues are 
acutely aware. And not least, I look forward, as they do, to the time when the necessary initial 
vertical digging—the search for ,1 cultural time-table—cart lx: supplemental increasingly by hori¬ 
zontal digging—by the systematic revelation of the ancient towns ami villages of India and a dear 

" , | 
demonstration of the sort of life that was lived in them. Archaeology can only justify itself fully 

when is is digging up hunanltv in the broadest sense of the term. Potsherd-; and the like arc merely 
the alphabet of the archaeologbl. What ultimately mattery is the rtory that is made from them. 
In these pages, Dr. Subbar ao has written a provisional introduction to that story, and i am de¬ 
lighted to have Here the opportunity of expressing tny appreciation and my blessing, both to him 
and to those many other Indian archaeologists whom I am proud to regard as my friends. 

The British Academy, London, Mortimer Wheeler 

May, 1956 

i * I 

Fo ot note to (be Second Lditioq 

It is never Kite for a historian to indulge in prophecy 1 , I prophesied in 1956 that “ a dozen 
years hence " Dr. Subbaruo might find an opportunity to re-write his pioneer booh. And now, 
a mere two years later, the completed s-xotifi edition lies upon my table. 11 is larger than its pre¬ 
decessor. us befits a subject in which Indian research has been outstandingly active ; but it retains, 
as second editions sometimes fail to do, the darity and over-all vision ■ f the first draft. This 
has been no easy achievement. At the present time, Indian archaeology is passing through lhat 
difficult secondary stage which is Liable to confront ail scientific investigation. The first stage is 
one of limited knowledge and restricted inference ( often wrong ), Upon this follows the ac¬ 
cumulation of scraps of evidence which tend to constitute an untidy and incoherent heap. Only 
later, when this heap has sufficiently grown and matured, does u begin to take ao assured place 
in the landscape. In India we are, at the moment, in the untidy -heap stage, and it is grea tly to 
the credit of my friend Dr. Subbarao that he has been able, however provisionally, to make w> 
reasonable a shape of it. 

Much in this book is necessarily controversial. Some of it will he modified and supple¬ 
mented in due course by the author himself. But (hat is surely oik of its outstanding merits, 
ft is a survey of the field through the eyes of one of its most active explorers in the year 1*956 ; but 
it is aim a siiniulm .both io the author himself und to his colleagues, to resolve complexities and 
to Oil up pip*. The Second Edition is. in effect, a preface to the Third Edition, which will, ] have 
no doubt, reach us sooner than I should dare again to prophesy. 

The British Academy, Mortimer Wheeler 

My 195). 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

1 Lad a very pleasant surprise, wh«* sixteen months after the release of the first edition, f was 
asked to prepare a second edition in February 195$ t am more than gratified by the excellent 
reception the book had ui India and abroad, in particular. Fortunately, there were more bouquets 
ilian bikk-bais, though the lnllrr included <oine of the most valuable suggestions ;iC£orop.uiied 
by constructive and friendly criticism I am grateful to the admirers and critics alike of this pre¬ 
liminary survey of Pre .red Protn-history of India and Pakistan 

Being a !ir<t attempt i hud to frame a 'system of terminology and the same had been conti¬ 
nued in this edition. 1 have taken ndvantage of suggestion* in review* and opinions from my 
professional colleagues. The most important chances and additions are ; (1) historical aspects 
of regionalism, (2 t a detailed sequence of cultures in the Indus basin. ( 3 > an attempt at 
correlation of tradition and archaeology Nururally advantage was taken to bring die work 
upto date. The general response to mm fll the mancra. which I thought myself, to be contro¬ 
versial lias made me bolder still, I have added , 4 few more wnirmnsiul suggestion;. with lhc 
hope that it would provoke my colleagues to fmil more acceptable solutions As Sir Mortimer 
remarked In hi* foreword to the second edition, Indian arehaeoU'gy is develop: fhiq r>lL , 

and the writer is satisfied that this work attempts .i theoretical background to the understandin» 
of Indian archaeology. Since the first edition was published, the subsequent discover.vs hove 
confirmed most of the hypothesis made earlier Finally, the illustrations have been insured 
into die body of litc text to make them more easily accessible and intelligible at the time or 
reading 

1 cannot express my gratitude more deeply lo my teachers Sir Mortimer Wheeler aitd 
Dr H. D, San kali a,—who readily responded to friy request and have very carefully gone throueh 
the text with their usual thoroughness. The text was considerably refined in Ihdr ItaituU, f tuke 
Uie responxibdUy for whatever blemishes that have remained m the text. I take this opportunity 
n> ihunk the reviewers -pankukriy Prof Grahame Clark, Prof. K. 1. Junert, Dr. Olnf Pmfer 
and Col. D. H Gordon, b is a great privilege to record ihat Laic Prof. Gordon Chi Me went 
through the text of the first edition and hu. lull illuminatingcertnmenbt from page to pane. I jr T i 
deeply beholden to this great xawuir. 

AMhe u»t wau passing through the press, the results of C-14 tests of specimens from the 
cxeaviubm at Navdatoll ( 1957-58 > mmc from tire C-14 Laboratory of the Umvttriiy of P^nn 
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sylvonuu Advantage was liikcn Icj insert these valuable materials, I lake this opportunity 
to express my deep appreciation of the- help rendered by the Pennsylvania University and to 
my teacher Or. H. D. Sankdia, who permitted me to refer to them in this edition. 

Hie expansion in die body of the text also resulted in liw addition of ahcul twelve new 
ill usual ions to those alrttidy used m the first edition and revision of a few old ones, ti is ruy 
duty lu thank. Prof O, H, K Spate mid M s. Methuen &, Co, for thing some of the maps m 
" India and hthtstan—n general rtgiotml Givgraph} His maps haw been slightly modified 
for figure* I* 3, 4, 5, 6, ?. 31 and 35, Similarly, rhe maps published by the Director General 
have been used and adopted for figure* 13, 15, 20, 26, 2? and 2$, Cambridge University Press 
permitted me to reproduce figs. 24 and 25. I have to repeat mv thanks to Dr. A. Aiyuppuit 
for permission to publish spedmens from Kurnooi. lo Prof. Zeuner for permission re ilfnstrare 
a few specimens from Adiiabed Ceil lections, to Prof. El raid wood for f'crniisiion to use f ig, I, 
to Shri C. Srearanuunurty for the Htafaaiigabad-Narsiiiflnir spepwns, and finally to Prof. Hainsen* 
doif for illustrations of the Reddi and Roland photographs 

I should take this opportunity tc* renew my thanks io my Draftsman Shri K 1. Khalit 
whose untiring zeal and persevcrencc were always at my disposal in revising the old drawings and 
preparing new- ones. Hie press copy was nicely prepared by Shri H. S. Afcotknr, My Colleague 
Shri S. C. Malik and mv pupil Shri E, R. Subralimanyam helped me In going through the press 
copy and corroding the proofs and preparing the index. I am obliged to all of them 

Finally, I cannot adequately express my gratitude for the help and encouragement, I have 
received m ih: hnndi of Dr J. M. Mchla. the present Vice-Chancellor, Shrimati Hunsahen Mehta, 
the former Vice-Oumrellor. Di C. S. paid, the Pro-Vice-Chancdlor and our Dean of the 
Faculty of Aits. Shri V, Y, Kantak. Before dosing this preface. 1 must place on record the 
great help rendered by Shri R. f. Paid, the Mutiuger of iJhc l diversity Press and his efficient staff, 
which enabled the early appearance of this book 

Department of Archaeology, B. Sutoauao 

Faculty Of Arts, 

Vijaya Dasami, 

2tst October, 1958. 



PREFACE TO TTIE FIRST FDITION 

Thu essay on Indian archaeology was lbt outcome of my election io Ihc Presidency or the 
Archaeology section of the Will A11-India Oriental ('onfereno; held ai Aiinamalakuicjir tn Dc- 
cember 1955. The concept of the geographic personality of India as a homogeneous unit has been 
mj deeply imprinted in the mind of an average Indian, ibat it luis led to a g*xnj deal of l o o t t ifalni:- 
inp. One can easily notice a tendency ti> c*pcti a uniform development of culture throughout 
the Sub-continent in space ami lime Oppa«4 t,- this concept, there has developed, particularly 
outside India, an equally unwarranted assumption on ihc basis of the survival <»f certain tribes 
and other backward communities And the consequent differential development. This takes for 
granted a talc development and the rcsuli of it has liven a fashion to push down the dales io later 
periods by mixing up the evidence from the progressive and backward areas. These contradictory 
hypotheses were brought home to the author during his visit to London in 1954. This essay was 
formulated and its first draft was prepared there. It attempts a rational and objective approach 
lo ihc problem of the developingm of material culture in India, with the object of clearing the 
decks for flintier study. 

One of the most baste resumes of India's cultural history is ihc diversity, at any point of 
lime, in the cultural si rata, technological attainments and other aspects of materia! liltin'-: in 
differem parts of the country : and sometime within the same region. Going back miu history, 
we find, for example, the highly developed urban civilization of the Indus valley, comparable in 
stature and lime to those of Western Asia. On the other hand, we have Stone Age communities 
dghi into the Early Historic period ; and indeed into our own times, if we take the economic tik 
of some of the tribes-the bo colled hbodtfmis of India. Thi^ differential development can, to 
a great extent, be explained by ihc ecology and geography of die various cultural regions of India 
tn the following pages an attempt Is made to study and CCrelate the physical and ibe cultural 
regions from the point of view of Archaeology. This provisional zoning has to be followed by 
more Imcnsire and systematic field studies. 

The second and the more important part of this work is the correlation m space and time of 
the archaeological sequence tit different parts of the country. on the basis of a number of vertical 
excavation* and other explorations. In the development of any study there are three stages 
We start in the lirsl stage with ;i buhl working hypothesis to introduce an order i»i« ihr chaos 
The second singe begins with the application of this key solution. In the initial stages, it resulu 
in «n apparent simplification And easy generalization. I o Indian archaeology, we arc at this st age. 


Ul 

We wilJ be inaugurating the third stage when we follow this tentative scheme with a more critical 
exam in nt ion. More com plica lions arc bound to arise and we can face them given patience, skill, 
and the (trounces. The author Kill he more than satisfied if this study can stimulate more re¬ 
gional survey's. 

• * f 

It is in> pleasant duty to acknowledge my indebtedness to my teachers and few of my 
colleagues, who gave me the benefit of valuable discussion and criticism at various stages, 1 
should mention Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Prof. I E, Zeuntr of the London University Institute 
of Archaeology. IW. Christoph Von Furcr Haimendorf of the School of Oriental and African 
studies, London, and my own gum Prof H, D. Sar.kaliu of the Deccan College Research Insti* 
tun-. Poona ; and among my colleagues Prof, M. N. Srimsas and Shrimali V. A Janakt of the 
Baroda University and Shri h B Lai and Shri B K Thapai or the Department of Archaeology, 
Government of India, 

Hie writer himself had the tir>t hand experience in Central Deccan, Central India and 
Gujarat 1 sisal on his own held work Rut n is not necessary to rapeni that the work of a large 
number of my colleague's in India has contributed to the progress of our knowledge, individual 
aeknowledgemcnts have I’ecu made in the footnotes, hut t take this opportunity to express my 
gratitude fof permission to refer to their wurk, either published in ,1 summary form or icarnt from 
them during my comparative studies. Among them. 1 have pleasure to menu on Df. Raymond 
,iml Mrs Bridget Allchins, Dr, A. H. Dani, Shn M. N Deshpande. Shri S RungimaUiarao, Shri 
G R, Shnimt, Shri B. K Tltapar. Shri N R. Hanerji, Shri R. C Afuwih, Shri R. N. Mehta 
and Shri I* P. Pandyit. 

* * * 

Before 1 dose this preface, ! cannot adequately express my graLilude to Sliriruiti Hsniwi 
Mehta, i he Viced Lintel hr of the University tor her keen interest in the work of die Department. 
I would also liko 10 express my gratitude to the British Council and the Commonweal) h Univer¬ 
sities Body for awarding, me a Travel Gram 10 go 10 lomh m. Finally I should thank Shri V. Y. 
Kantuk, Dean, Faculty of Aits, for his ungrudging help and co-operation. Lasl but not Uie kart, 
I should express t»y indebtedness to the Mail and students of the Department who have helped 
me in various ways. fviiuilurly I owe my nicely drawn maps and chart* to Shri R i. Khatri 
and Shri G. S, Telling, (he Draftsmen in the Department 

Department of Archaeology. 

Facuity of Arts, ft. Subhaeao 

September 1956. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tls prvbhsn sad It* &Q(Jic probtans of tulmre ^anmio *mJ interim um. 


The tolkvwfeg account rtf the development of material culture, or to speak in more mease 
to, the Pre and Proto-Iurturk foundations of India md Pakistan, os the new subfile puts ii 
.s the da bonbon of a hypothesis put forward in the first edition of this book The mspinnion’ 
for the title comes from the famous attempt at correlation of British gecjtapfcy history and 
archaeology by Sir Cytil Fox in his PirmUty of Brito*,, It k true, the todkn sub-continent 
with its vastness and its great environmental and cultural diversity, provide a more difficult task ; 
and a contributory difficulty h the circumstance thai serious archaeological research in India 
ts still in its infancy, Yci an attempt ha* been made with the same objective of cofidntfe® India n 
geography, history and archaeology. At ilie same time, on effort has betn made to define the 
pattern cl development of cultures; and as Gordon put it in the review «C the first edition “ a 
great deal of that personality docs emerge in tins essay - Finally, this essay is a replv ^ lhc 
dramalk query of Sir Mortimer Wheeler, in 1946, “Where is the Pmomliiy of t„<fo +- 

Besides an attempt has been made in this revised and enlarged edition to unravel the develop- 
mem of Indian culture particularly, m respcci of the large safe agricultural cormmmif^-wkh 
the help of archaeology and history. In this process, I have drawn upon some of t ho allied dis¬ 
ciplines like ethnology and philology, and I en, indebted to such of my colleagues who hd«j 
with suggestions. 

Until 1945. our knowledge of tndim history and archaeology consisted of an incoherent 
mas* of wcD-cbservcd and ill-observed data without a link and collected without a purpose It 
will not be amiss to say that no attempt has, as yet, succeeded in giving it true perspective of Indian 
history. Within the last few years, archaeology Ims come to its own stature m Indian studies. 
A great lead in coordinated plan orresearch was given by Sir Mortimer Whcder, and it has been 
carried further by his former colleague* and pupils, He initiated a policy of unfolding the 
sequence of cultures m different pans of the country and Unking the* regions with the help 0 r 
certain common diagnostic traits and associated finds or on immtstAUWc character. Todav 
in 1958, with lhc increased tempo of work by the Government of India, supplemented by the 
growing number of University Departments, we hau a faint outline of the vertical development 
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of cultum rn different parts of India and Pakistan. Tlie emphasis on vertical sequence isjuitifl¬ 
ed in Die initial singes over a vast end unexplored country, though u gives us only the skeleton 
without the flesh and blood. But once a rough outline has onerjad within the framework of a 
satisfactory chronology, we shall be able to revert to large scale horizontal excavations to 1111 in 
the (kinds, and so to reconstruct the physical and cultural environment of Prehistoric and His¬ 
toric civilizations of India. 

In the following pages, the recent studies in Indian archaeology { particularly since 1945 > 
have in the main been used to explain the development of material culture in India and Incident¬ 
ally attempt an integrated picture of the foundations of Indian History and Culture. The pri¬ 
mary object is achieved by an analysis of the excavated material and correlating the various phy¬ 
sical and cultural regions in time and space. 

n 

For this survey, it is proposed to treat India in its geographic sense and so to include Paki¬ 
stan, It is a very familiar experience of all of as that Indian history' cannot be treated as a single 
unit at any period for any considerable duration. The obvious reason is the magnitude of iher 
sub-comment. The maxim of unity in diversity has almost become stale. The whole history of 
India, in a sense, can be described as the conflict between the centripetal and centrifugal forces, 
engendered hy geography. Hie former, vie the centripetal forces, have always tried to give a 
political expression to the fundamental unity based on a common cultural and social heritage 
linked by a trans-continental communication system. As the following account will show, these 
force- have been strengthened by certain LcdtnologjcaJ traditions common io the whole country 
The centrifugal forces on the other hand are manifestations of the more vital geographic factors 
and have counter-acted the forces of unification. For example, while centralized empires tike 
these ol the Mouryos, Suiavnhanas. Guptas. ILirsha, Mughal and the British etc,, were short¬ 
lived. the ancient kingdoms like Kora la. Magadha. Cauda, A vault. Lara, Sanrashtra, Kalinga, 
Andhra, Maharashtra, KaraaUt. Cheat.Chub, I’andyn, seem jn Dr Majniinhr 1 put it, ‘to have 
eternal lives ", riticc they are the perennial nuclear regions in terms of Human geography. 

This difficulty of the historian is gradually confronting the archaeologist. The need to 
understand the significance of these smaller units is being driven home by the results of Indian 
archaeology during the last few- year*. A distinct geographic pattern is emerging in the develop¬ 
ment and spread of cultures in different parts of the country- It is difficult to draw lines of 
contemporaneity across She lines of vertical development, since (be horizontal expansion of 
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those cultures has been influenced and to lome extent retarded by the geographic factors within, 
and without the sub-continc tit, This phenomenon can be understood by (lie anoloc.j of the 
spread and development of Vedic Hinduism and the Sanskrit language in different parts of the 
country at different periods influencing and absorbing (he regional and local form> and inanj- 
fcstotions. This is accentuated by problem* of Indian archaeological chronology, since the 
bullock-can and Lbe aeroplane move together m India, The recognition of I his task truth aud 
its application to our problems arc an essential condition in future research in India in all fkhli 
of history and culture. 

HI 

Tliii study postulates certain agreed definitions of terms (ike ' Culture \ which have been 
used here, and the function of some of the objects such it-, ^utcry, the main raw material of She 
archaeologist. Similar problem* of correlations and allied difficulties were faced in the Seminars 
held recently in America* 1 The problems of correlation on a continental basis in North Amenta 
were studied by a Seminar under the auspices of the American Prehistoric Society." In a country 
of the size and environmental diversity of the In do-Pakistan sub-comment, it Is impossible to 
postulate a uniform development of culture in tbm and spact. The recognition of this fundtt* 
mental principle—the geographic and ecological basis of Indian history and culture—wilJ help us 
to understand the true significance of the physical and cultural diversity of the country based on 
deeper social, economic and technological differences, which are the results or u slow penetration 
of higher cultures in different parts .and at differem periods, 

While defining culture as the loud way of life of a specific group of people, thrich comments* 
ihfit “ the archaeologists have become much more conscious of cultural dynamics and they have 
shown a constantly increasing tendency to restrict the use of the term * Culture * to broader aspect* 
of consistency in the ways or life of larger mu! larger units," fust as an ethnologist talks of Use 
culture or a tribe or a village or a region, Ehrich 1 ' justifies the archaeological discussion of ihc 
culture of a single site, or groups of sites or cemeteries, '‘provided such group* can be indentifi- 
cd bn entities, if only by common aesthetic traditions u* reflected in the relative degree of identity 
in their ceramic wares. So used, of course, the ceramics I hern selves form trait-complexes rather 
than cultures, but they do furnish criteria for isolating groups of propfe whose cultures am be 
discussed .....Since archaeology deal* with time-depth as wtdl tvs spaced distribution, it «mns 
admissible to use the term * culture' to delineate differences between periods, as well as to ex¬ 
press continuities of more general patterns in the way of life," 

j fi tl |< t.rti, Rnnut W i Ed i Hi lurin' OmmUtiglet in CM fCnriM Artkemfofy. Chicago. I9f3, fn>. m-viii. 

1 WtKjuiiiitv. RitiLMto t Eil.) SffrwutrJ in Afth&ehgy—Wii. 
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Aboui the pallet?* Ehrich very aptly remarks* * some concern was voiced over the heavy 
emphasis on pottery* uiili the comment that a pottery style by itself does not constitute a culture. 
However, for the purposes of eras* dining, pottery dees 611 most or the requirements. U is short* 
lived, normal iy present in great quantity. usually well-preserved once it has been broken, dis- 
linciive v.iih regard to locality and period and an inherently complex criterion, in that, it b sub¬ 
ject to uffinuc variation tn technique, form and style of decoration. While a pottery type ad* 
uuuedty docs not constitute culture, it t* a valuable index criterion” 

This long explanation is not superfluous in the initial stages of studies in India, since our 
inadequate knowledge of Indian archaeology is entirely based on ceramic studies just at present. 
The following account is one of those attempts at integration, in time and space, of the known 
ranter li: relics excavated during the Iasi few yean. From the nature of the subject, there can be 
no finality. Hener, ir this survey is followed by critical and extensive studies based on more 
field work, its purpose will have been more than fulfilled. 

IV 

Rtc other important phenomenon which has been greatly ncgk.tcd in i- i ^ country is .in 
attempt at an objective analysis of the familiar slogan <il ' unity in diversity ' This will tie discussed 
at greater length in die next Chapter. But it is not out of place here to state certain problem* 
created by physiography, long distances, and relative isolation of the ludo-Pakisun sub-con¬ 
tinent from (he rest of Euntiia Firmly, on account of our location of the margin of the Eurasian 
mainland, with a dose proximity and yet sufficiently powerful harrier, the dynamic changes in the 
Western Asian cradle of civilization have left their deep imprint on the origin and development 
or cultures in India. T he slow penetration further cm and south into the rest of ihc subcon¬ 
tinent bus created .i implex problem of interpretation and it ts not om of place to explain a ihcor- 
ttkal ^ of Geography, called the ” Zones and strain concept ”, which has a great validity to m. 

Griffith Taylor, using .1 biological analogy expresses it m this way, ’ Jf there be a centre 
u hm evolution ( whether of organic or inorganic type) is (along place,..,, .then, after a reason¬ 
able lapse of time, the various differentiated classes will be found to be ranged in aones.*<« - sd 
that the most primitive in at the margins nod the most advanced at the centre of series of zones. 
Thus the earliest cl-vs will have covered the greatest urea in its migrations ; but fossil evidence of 
this eh- will tie found in the deepest stratum, under the later strata ut the centre of evolution. 
This b the sorter and mat a concept, which is less dearly called the Age and area concept by 
certain Lriqlogisu ' Ti This concept is very essential for an understanding of cuHuri; dynamics in 

J T*Vio*. Guimri ( Eil.), titvtiaphr is ihr MM doiorr londmv IWI pf>. Wf 
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India. Its application can be considered in two different Cornells : one to Hie relation of India and 
Western Asia and secondly to the relations between the several regions within the country, 


As already indicated, India is cut off from the rest of Eurasia by a vast chain of high moun¬ 
tain ranges which hove helped in the desiccation of the regions to the north. Even the trans- 
corn mental communication system of Asia and Europe, connecting Chins with Europe, leavt* 
India alone. The mam route passed across to Hindu-kusU and Pamirs through ihe Valleys of 
Syr-Darya and Amu-Darya and then from the shores of the Caspian and Azerbaijani to 
Western Asia. There was a son of a feeder route {.itong the Kabul Valley ) connecting India, 
and all these routes met in Baotria and further west. Hence we h an to some extern escaped 
the mam impacts, and due to the miicccssibH)* and the difficulty of communications, the links 
were broken too often, to keep up u continuous movement of goods and ideas And these loss 
tlicir identity in the main corpus of Indian culture. 


Hie most remarkable demortstmhon of the validity of this rones and strata concept comes 
from recent archaeological studio While t Pn-poitery Neolithic culture in the nudeur Nenr- 
ea t ii at least as old as *100-8000 U.C... at Jericho, n simibr community with M identical techno* 
!oev on the borders of Baluchistan is dated to J50O B.CV Even if we accept the slightly later 
dates of Jfirmo and Hautina for Ihe incipient agricultural communities { about MOO B. C.). 
a similar technological stage shows a time lag of about 1500 yean, it has been well demonstrated 
by Braidwood 1 1 fit. 2 ) who has devised his ■ hM ’ to show a stow spread of technological 
advances from «. epktttt in the * Fertile crescent 1 Thus we .ire «tf juMlficd in treating the 
Indu-* Basin w a peripheral region of the ancient cradle of civilization « Western Asia. Vi. 
the comparative isolation ftom the dynamic regions of the Middle East has set its own pattern 
of cultural development. Adopting the ton. analysis by CdlmjmxxJ* or the relation bc- 
twrn Britain and Europe, one can easily ray *** *»«■»• ° r eiviluobon have always been 

.lower m India and to pulsations less violent, than in Western Asia, Though we do not have 
the quick and brilliant flowering of Sumerian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian or Achwmetud 
art L «Wom failed to &nd a reflection in India. Betfte, each phase of cultural dcvdopaicoi 
iB Jpdto. as a son of compensation, tended to overlap with the next, to give an ,mp» ot con- 
itoZ and relative permanence, Tito slowness of rhythm gives an impression that India " u a 
mere laggard in the movement of the history of civilization. and a “ refuse heap on Ute edge of 
the Western Asian cradle of civilization. 


t 

2 , 

3, 
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t ig, 2. The spread of food producing economy our of lhc midair Near East from an assumed beginning at 
C*. iiflao B C, juggled by means of iM>-riironic lines, 
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Moving in lltc problem of the several regions within I he country, wc sec the sam: consistent 
pattern of migration of peoples and cultures on a set “Z" piUiem ofcomniunkatien system linking 
the Himalayas with the Cape Comorin . 1 Beginning wiili the openings in the North-west, one 
moves along the Upper Punjab and into the Delta of Bengal along the Ganges. Again itoiu the 
Central Gangctic basin, one sees a movement along ihc foot hilb or the Vindhya* into Central 
India, and thence into the coastal areas of Maharashtra and the Upper valleys of the Godavary 
ft rut the Krishna, along their courses downstream Then crossing the Ghats on the east coast, we 
go further down into South India. Thc« routes cut across the hill and forest bells which neatly 
■separate the various perennial nuclear regions constituted by the distinct river basins cf the court' 
try, Hence one sees, as our further account will show, the operation of the iorto ami strata con¬ 
cept In recent years the chronology based cm urchaco logical excavations, Ims been bringing 
■out the differences in toe nud space of almost similar traits in different puns of the country. 


I. RjCH-uurb F J ' tf«rophk Facw* m Mian Aidantor*” Amf^wr* VetL LXU 133X 
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REGIONS AND REGIONA1J&M 

tntrc^ihSino-Ge^pSiJc Approach— !u v*hw—Gwstapbtc fctctOT>— fndL* md Eonuia—Gee ^rapti* &cton— 

—ImkvfoJcKUfi Sob-conUem—Ph>->if3i nnd aitnmd region:-—Cminpuni srwj Cmtnfti#il forces In Indian Kl.tf.ry_ 

Ome»!» of iMfurstk rqpcmt <n Indio.—3 few etnmpks —HtHflriSAf mpertt of regionalum—Development or loJinn ka- 
CilHJic S«ia1 anil Rdipom supccii—C wxJ irsicn 

History without Geography is like a picture without a fame. We are familiar with the 
slogan—unity m diversity of the Indian sub-comment. The recent studies in Indian archaeology 
again show certain very significant diversities in the different puns or the country and a 

more fundamental relation between the physical and cultural regime, Fhis diversity in the ma- 
lerial culture of the first targe scale agricultural communities seems tv operate ns a sub-cultural 
continuum throughout the Historical periods with certain modifications. The essence of human 
Civilization k the progressive emancipation or Mao from the dutches of Nature as a result or a 
persistent analysis of its processes and agencies and HU final mastery and escape from its adver¬ 
sities. Hence the environment looses its strangle-hold on man with the gradual evolution or 
technology. Thus it is quite natural, that as we most bach in time, the archaeological regions 
coincide ivith physical regions tf one extends this study to the Historical periods* ire see (he 
conflict between the centripetal forces, released by horizontal spread of techniques and other cut* 
tnral traits and the their reaction on the resident or local trails within the various primary foci 
representing the main physical regjom The latter may be described m the basis <>f the centrifugal 
forces. A study of the centripetal and centrifugal forces would thus throw u great light on the 
origin, development and function of the physical and cultural regions. The former particularly 
form an essential background for the study of the distribution pattern of individual or collective 
cultural trails. Depending on the nature of the traits, they may overlap in space. Of nil the 
various indices which lend themselves for such on analysis, language is a very important mani¬ 
festation of the social cohesion of a region, us it reacts, on the other modes of thinking also. Hence* 
in the following pages, an attempt is made to correlate archaeological bod physical regions with 
the cultural. Indian history* in one sense, is a struggle between the centripetal and the centri¬ 
fugal forces. In the course of thi* study the writer iri« to analyte forces operating behind the 
cut hirst I diversity to understand our history and archaeology in better tight. 

n 

For an intelligent understanding of the pattern of development of cultures m India, one 
should begin with the geographic factors. Before proceeding further on the analysis of these 
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factors. it may be stated, that the writer does not believe in the "Sovereign influence of the en¬ 
vironment ", A rigid determinism Cannot 'stand, as the * idea * intervenes between * man * and the 
*aatimil pmhicts \ and as Fcbvre fin it, the natural regions are ureas of possibilities for human 
groups . 1 2 * 4 Yet, Man cannot escape from his environment The relation lias been very wdl ddined 
by Griffith Taylor, "... Nature in large measure determines the plan, it is, of course, obvious 
that the man is the agent whereby the civilization progresses. He is of great importance, and 

as liis technology improves he Jevelops a region farther along the line* of the obvious plait_ 

In such exploitation, Nature determine* the route of tfevctopmenl, while Man determines the 
rate and the ttage. Thus llse Mage and tlic technological attainment; of the society, 41 any 
lime, determine the relative influence of the environment, at that period- The importance of thm 
environmental limitation is very important Tor the tropical and semi-tropical areas, where the com¬ 
munities were technologically inferior to thdr contemporary higher civilira limit, at any point 
of lime. The luxuriant tropical forests were a hindrance, rather than un aid to large scale agri¬ 
culture, and as Meters has pul it. " . the level to which a culture can develop is dependent 

upon the agriculture! potentiality of the environment it occupies To a large extent, en¬ 
vironmental diversity and the way in which it has reacted on the thinking of the people plays a 
very major role in the cultural diversity of the Tndo-Pakistan Sub-continent. 

Iks.ides, the archaeoJogiitt unlike the anthropologist, though conscious or the position of Cul¬ 
ture between Man and Nature, has to rely mare on Uic physical environment lie deals, with 
extinct societies and also on account of the limitation of his material evidence, there is a methodo¬ 
logical handicap. Hence an attempt has been made in the following pages to correlate geo¬ 
graphy, geology sod archaeology with this limitation in nund 

III 

The pioneer of ihc geographic studies in India was F. J. trichords, who indicated the main 
tnms-contineniiil eomtnunicaiton system and the pattern of migration based on it, Ky a brilliant 
analysis of Indian history.* Outride the sub-continent the most important region, at the " dawn 
of civilization ", was the Afrasian dry zone, covering the great river valleys of Western Asia and 
N. Africa. The great cultural developments in that area, and the progressive desiccation, has 
resulted in radial migrations of people 10 the east. This position has made India a rone of eon- 

1- pm -ain, N. J. G. 4b Jf&iMkul -mi PaUikttf <r«<pwj*r ->f £Vmw, Luuikm 1'Hl. p. <21. 

2- T*vum Gnimtu ( Ed ) i* tht Omit*’*. LuiA*l 193J. ft? 44-15 

For on (ui«ceu r nti crrljnitiiim of «.bjs b caltrd * Pi.-^ii>ll_km ’ b cwn'.t 1 u> 1 Lavirtminciiialam *, mJ T-isham* 
ctupk-r in w Mine boot 

3. MiBiVSJ Bi m, i ** CflVitfHuneaial lifnriflilom an ibt (fcttiopmtat Df Cuttorv '. American ,4JrtAnpafc«jii 

vot jfi, rsn 1 Na s. rr wi-sm 

4- UnzfLinm, F J " Onjtfmplue Fwwr* in Itulran AnJiaailojy Kfef.i .4nrtym7, LXtl, IV32, pp 23M3. 
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slant immigration, owing to iis location on User margin of Hie Eurasian Continent, As imimed 
out by Parukkar. India's position, somewhat away from the Trans-commental communication 
of Eurusiu. has tin; cui raged a trim para live stability. Referring to the great nomadic outbursts 
that revolutionized the history of Asia, Pamkker writes, "those countries which stand directly 
in the way of these nomads are destroyed and broken up from time to time. Those iltai are pro* 
reeled by geography received a backwash and after it turmoil jilted down again 1 1 This m 
brief may be slated to be the character of most of the invasions and cultural influences thin so 
vitally affected the course of Indian history. Besides, the magnitude of the alluvial plains of 
the Indus and the Ganges and the relative solidity of the physical barrier* have, to e great extent, 
offset the disadvantage of her location. It is idle to speculate at the present stage of our knowl¬ 
edge of human evolution in general, and that of Early Man in India in particular, about the be* 
ginning* of human life in this sub-continent. But in the subsequent periods it u well-known that 
every new wave of people, who entered the Jndo-Gangeiic plains as conquerors oi fugitives very 
rapidly lost (heir individuaJily in this melting pot of cultures and added their own indistinguishable 
dement to the make up of this culture complex. It b very diflicull to isolate these various strands. 
A few dominant trails have left very deep imprints, but the others represent a sort of backwash 
and have to remain, unidentified and unaccounted. The greatest example- of this is the Indui 
Civilization itself with its obvious affinities, specially at the initial stages, to those of Western Asia, 
but with the diMinct stamp of the great river valley in whose Nip it flourished. Vet, U left it* deep 
imprint on the whole development of Indian civilization in the succeeding ages. 

The next Important factor is India’s long coast line wish its convenient anchorage*. This 
has played no mean role in the interchange of cultures, os it has kepi a window open to the great 
civilization of Western Asm and die Mediterranean region. The earliest evidence of sudh con¬ 
tact hus been recently demonstrated by the excavations at Bahrein. 1 We already know the links 
between the Indus basin and Mesopotamia. Id the excavations conducted by P, V Glob, seals 
w ith designs tutoring some similarity to those of the Indus valley svere found at this great ccniciery. 
site, identified with Difmun of the Mesopotamian records. With the evidence of H uri i p p ftn and 
Late Uatappan sites in Khtiiiawad and on the Gulf of Cambay, it may run be unreasonable to 
postulate a maritime contact. 1 he nature and intensity of this contact remains vague and obscure 
and calk for an intensive investigation. For the succeeding periods till the discovery of mon¬ 
soons by llippalus, our knowledge is based on vague references in literature—Indian and foreign 
—and tn the present state of our knowledge of Indian archaeology, ,/c are not in a position to 

I, EVtiKXAH. K. M Fatten in Indian ITbUvy. B-jtiduy. I Mi. pp i-t 

t. Cum, P v CxDBHuiflf - Babitia tHwlsi of SdOU pw **0 anil teal luik* ulUt ttr *ml MatotyMtaft) '* 
mutinied Lutodjn A’fV.v. Jan 11, I IS3, pp 54,JJ 
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corroborate. * 1 At the beginning of the Christian Era, however, we ecx extensive evidence of con¬ 
tact with the Mediterranean worlti in ihe form of antiquities fotmd tail over the country. The re^ 
markable coincidence of the discovery of monsoons, and Ihc blocking of the ' silk route ' of China 
by the Roman and Parthian writs, seem to be an important landmark. 1 Can this be attributed 
to the increased navigation techniques opened by the monsoons, in con it as! to Ihe slow coastal 
trade 1 


IV 

Within the country, the w ide inviting alluvial plains, opening on to the main gateways to West¬ 
ern Asia, abut on .in older land mass of Peninsula; India, cut up into important river basins 
separated by ridges of hills anti forests. This feature, in particular, has enabled the earlier in¬ 
habitants to isolate themselves in what may be colled culstk sac or refuge zones. These factors 
account for certain peculiarities. or indued anomalies, of Indian archaeology, which dearly show 
the feature* of a zone of immigration, where ** the first appearance of a form h rapidly followed 
by the maximum, after which, the form lingers on in a gradually diminishing proportion "* 

In this feature. India stands midway between Europe on the one hand and. Africa and 
Australia and Oceania on the other, in Europe, there were continuous cultural impacts from 
Western Asia and the Meditaxaneaii region. Besides, M —every dominant civilization imposed 
its cultural pattern on all people within its orbitand as pointed out by Maimcndorf,* “ the 
geographic conditions did not favour isolation of refuge areas”. In Africa, on the other hand, 
the two wide deserts of Sahara and Kalahari, on either side of die huge Equatorial forest, have 

1. Moracuot, K Ji., tmiian SkippintSea-Jiinv mJ .Wartrtw Aemkus *f the Hilda /w lAr MtUa* 

Jail td.. Bonrtxiy, IVJ 7 , 

" Again. u ihr itnim of ir-nt of ih* Indian literary wnfts ic* whkh ntfemvx win be mife aft lmhnpj'ify not yrt 
m run I to Of certainly. I ctfukJ not make (he cvkfcoc* druun from (ban; the lumj at on; histtmal trtjir-.tui af 
or repard litem as any help lo a ciizcwDlogjcal amusement of Hie fact* rcguniiog the tliipjurm, *-j borne iw.v Amt maritime 
activity of India, " 

1 Pasikk *h, K M. India and the Indian Oetmt. London. 1951. 

' Will! Hippatiu'a d turnery of ifw owflmmB, the fwviaftlion of the Indian Ocean uuderwem arevoldfiiPitiiT* thaiwe 
Fgjrpt had tXBtrmc a Roman prcwtoce wvmnV'fi* yean earth* fm JO H.C-1 and with the authority erf th= Entire 
on ihe falbmuv *<muh trade in I rutin had, s**n WUr the lime of Hippatra, in«raf*rJ -reaify m vedumu smj r »nr Wfe 
have Wuy* evidence tiiai after ffle oecupaikHi of Efypi, »«vu« cunt * *t> tcmfrol * compatekmi rxmie whereby trnlta 
wa* brought near, lh«i trade I hi ihc became lucrative 1 \ p. jj. 

}> Wkigiit, W ft. Totth and ikt Men. Loudon, p. t« 0 . 

it. ttaiMiNotef. Cmismnt '■-* Free*. **Pmtte™ *m| prmpecH nf Indian AnUirrHoa “ ftetdemitl 
AJctrra, XJfXVll Indkm Seirnc* Ccprreu. Anlhnipaiticn ml AreknesiLiff JhvjtLi !’'S' p ; 

A umllM.Jtn* mute btWaju iMeiivcimkm of (lie Ihr fihmefc W, .rf Sxkq u jit™ by the I,tie Coition 

Childo. He ha* dctnunsiniicd \ho mam mottBtasn mu! impact; Wmmu Ai^ in-J Nmlh \f riv<> fi ttriipc arii llmr 
alow ipread, influent -it am) ai Hie mime lime [ring mfluencti] by j{ 

Cun nr. Ckkumm v, rr*hlacry of Ciropww &K*fy Pcnyuia Sericv 1058- 
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completely ^hicd a targe poriion of the continent, and the inhabitants have dol advanced beyond 
the stages of primitive agriculture, stock-raising and hunting Only the coastal belts, facing 
Uic Mediterranean and the Indian ocean, have to some extent escaped this fate. Besides, with 
ilic intensive exploitation of the N. African belt prior and during ihe Roman Umpire, Man lent 
his evil hand to Nature in turning it into a desert, making it more or less a blind alley of civiliza- 
Uojj. Australia and Oceania were completely isolated, and, but for small scale island-hopping 
adventures, Uteir isolation was broken only by the much later European colonial expansion. 

India displays both Hide phenomena and stands midway. The chief river ©f the 

country: the Indus, Ganges, Narbada, Topi. Godavari, Krishna anti Kuveri, were in mm penetrated 
and exploited by large scale agricultural communities, driving the older and static people in a 
more primitive economy into the forested mountains, where they have survived to this day. Hie 
main riser basins of the country, with 4 rainfall between 20 and 40 inches, which can sustain large 
scale agricultural communities, have been colonized or occupied. One can notice a fine correla¬ 
tion between this optimal rainfall zou and the vegetation map of the country showing the areas 
cleared for cultivation. ( Fjg, } ), 

In between these two categories of areas of attraction or perennial nuckm region} and the 
areas of isolation or cuh de **■ we have what may be called arms Of relate aobtton. Tins 

c a f a6calt0lt C!Ul ultjmiU ^y ** halted with the system of nans-continctifatl communication. The 
are.,% (( f relative isolation ate characterized by their distance from the main highwavs for the move¬ 
ment of peoples and cultures. Item* they display a different and complicated' culture pattern, 
smcc their tsvbuon was frequently broken by fresh movement* and we *cc a curious pattern 
of survival of the older with the new . 

Accepting this fumfumemal concept of areas or attraction, relative isolation and isolation, 
the whole pattern of development of material culture in India may be defined as one of the horU 
TO1UI « P ™ df ,hd higher odium. tailing lo . <U*ta*nta.. eontaakm. and isotoiion of 
die lower cultures, in different parts of the country, at different periods, and ,t different cultural 
, Jhc Jlva ^ nct ln tl * “imwy ** due to the difference In the cultural of the fi TS( 

large scale ^cultural community J„ the different regions. Naturally. this cultural development, 
in space mid tune, was controlled by the geographic feature «f the individual regions and tin: 
relative effectiveness 0 r the tamen-physical and human. T7ic interaction has given me to 

“ V£ry m ' trsslm S w l>i^ van be «cn in the fundamental unity of Indian culture with its 

aswciHlcd variety. Follow, n g RataJ and Vkbl dc b Blanche, we can describe these smaller 
nuclear am* as M within a ' fttofaul **'. The former mnv be defined 

as complicated economic units opening on to the same routes, converging on the same rim. 
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commanding one another iiiwJ finding ft nec^sary to exchange their produce and iheir means 
of defence ; in short, societies for mutual protection, moral andl physical solidarity * * ** V 

V 

Before we proceed further to us define the physical and cultural mgjom of the subcontinent. 
What is the criterion of this sub-division ? Various methods have bees tried by different authors, 
Tliis old concept of regions has received a new life in (he hands of modern geographers, Ac¬ 
cording to E.W Gilbert, 4< Geography is the art or recognizing and describing the personalities 
of regions Among the systems based on pure gco-morphologjeal features, the most satis¬ 
factory one seems to be that of M.B Pithawala. 1 It is based on the main physiographic sub¬ 
divisions i Himalayan uplands, lado-Gangetic plains and Peninsular India. Hick; are n g n in 
sub-divided on geological or morphological features. I Fig. 4 ). From the point of view of cul¬ 
tural itndies. the first analysis of Indian geographic regions is that of Spate.* But, since we Siavq 
already explained the function of hill and jungle belts, we can proceed on that basis. It is very 
difficult to determine the linear boundaries, and hence an attempt is made here to determine the 
foci of the various zones This system ha* the advantage of finding regions academically and, 
not to suit the convenience of the politicians. 

The most important belt running right across the country from the West coast to the Delta 
or Bengal may be described as ihe Vlndhyttn complex comprising the Sat punts, Vimfhyos, Mahntfco 
hitb, Gawaligarh, Maikal ranee. Hazanbagh range, Ihe Choli-Nagptu. the Smghbhum and 
Manbhum plateaux. This is also the most populous (riba! belt sheltering Bhils. Dangs. Goods, 
Sauthals. Unions. Baigas, Gadahtts, Marias an J a host of oilier tribes. Running almost at right 
angles to this system, at its western cud is the Western belt, beginning with the Arav.ilJis ( almost 
touching Ddhi), the Sabyndns and long chain of Western Ghats down to the southern tip of the 

1. F&vm. Cnigraphicst tnrmtm'liiM fit Nhnfiry, 192$. p, 3)T. 

X T-mo*, Giurmu f EJ > Gtwmph U the tmtmttUt tttttur>, 1953. 

Sec, " Geosfnpby uhI Revitmliiun" p 346 

’ Pinuvwt*, M. II. 1 Pliinorfiph^ dlvutfifn of India, Burma tod Ceylon “ Seum onJ Cvtiurt Vtl 
Mijr l<Ml pp 533-13, 

* Si'xit. O, ft K tmiin rrtrci F.ilrtmui ,—A gmmit iwmil (If-igi•apky. London. |P$*i. 

A ray Imenatiffl# laulpri* of Indu'i .^mtulLum! rerfnm vrw ntfonpral by ibe Jtacrvc Bant of India 
iKirruJ ctc<|h Stiwy l, Dt Cbcn Haiv.itii.' aid lit Uuutl Tlicftip, Tkj llav* iHukiI limatn ollcio live— 
Six-jo* fL:* iimimc t>«icn». rype* of UimJ poldinj, wnomuuuori oT omiuiI Idwui mpply, tiwnl of ewdU twirled, 
rrtfrvj-h* tile mil, OhCMe. w*ta Hippiy. tlrunije tie. economic oorantaiUMi mod i/vnf-ntl Octree of 

**toamum. V« ihf nuln (t*ivni nmwJ .,i dr* n« w-t> mudi differ from (he phyntcat iwnm of Sonic. 

* ^ dmuuaiuw of iln: Arrarku ivw of iMk " b> Djuk) niormr 

Ratiwsk of mfaml twuiiiotu & ig'vrlwt uwtun imtm. Seminar Sen*. I of >hc Indian Society ol 
Afruiihnnif cc^nomias. tlombii*. I PM. 
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peninsula, Beginning m a geographic order, we have Rhils. Dangs, Woriis. Tod a. Kurunibar, 
K.Jtiur. Puijyan Muthuvan, el&, inhabiting this //me. At its cuMern end, the Vmdhyan Complex 
is joined by the Eastern Ghats, which run right across, mors; or less parallel to the east const, tiplo 
13 N Latitude, and then take an oblique turn s/iuLb-westwards to join the Western Ghats south 
or die Mysore plateau. 71ic most important tribe* living in this belt arc (he Sasara, R'iiga f Chenchu, 
Rediii. Irubs and Ycnadix etc. 

Ethnographic studies in India based on moduli methods have not yet m.ide sufficient pro¬ 
gress, But one eon see the close relation between the thick jungle and tropical forests and the 
main centres of the vo called primitive tribes. There is ;> harmonious adjustment of their physical 
and cultural environment, which Im enabled them to survive, (Fig, 5 j. The significance of 
these bells of jungles and hills cannot be exaggerated. Depending on the depth of these belts they 
hi' : managed to sun ivt the expansion of the people from the plains. A Series of studies, earned 
out by the Sociology Department of the M. S, University or Baroda, haw shown the remarkable 
difference in settlement patterns between the plains and the uplands stilt sheltering the tribal 
communities. While the villages of (lie plains arc generally nucleated, we get the dispersed type 
of settlement in the uplands. 1 

Now working on Ihh system, we can easily define she regions and their foci. Bounded 
by the AravaJlb and the desert of Rajput dim in the cast, and the Stihiiman and Kiuhar ranges in 
the west, is the Indus basin, draining the central Himalayas. This can be roughly subdivided 
at die point where the hills from the west and the desert m the cam converge near the Bugti country, 
into the lower and the upper, corresponding to the Sind and Punjab respectively. Beginning with 
Delhi, where the Aravaliis converge towards the Himalayas, the Gunge tic basin runs cast from 
the narrow divide. On its southern Banks lies the Vindliyan complex. Die lower deltaic region 
of the Ganges, as it leaves the Vmdhyan complex, is Bengal. The volley of the Brahmaputra is 
Assam. Forming, as it were, a little triangle constituted by the Aravullis m the west, and the 
Vindhyas naming obliquely towards the Gangeiic basin, is Lhe plateau of Malwa, drained by the 
rivers—Chambal, Bunas, Sipra, Narbada and Son. Lying south of the Vindhyas, mid commut¬ 
ing the upper basins of the rivets. Krishna and Godavnry, and more or less co-cxtensive wills the 
Dcecon Trap area, is Muluiradura. live lower basins of shs'c two great river* constitute Andhra. 
7htr southern pari or the Krishna basin, more or less co Dimming the * rocky triangle' formed by 
Hu. Eastern and the Western Ghat* vie. die Mysore ptaic.ra. is Kurmitak, At its southern end, 
it 15 drained by ihe river Knvtd Beginning from the constriction of the Nngar hill* and Pulicat 

J iuji, A. m '. -L.ur. fiivsifrTry iikI Trmicrrj in Omni l’ < mcfniinh»ti ' Jvutuitt of ihi ht- 5 Dir iirnity 
BareUfl IV Mmdi IMS. p. 67 











Fit'. -- Note the coincidence between the forested mountains mid tribal mr r m (Sec ul*> lu ) 
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Me, and running right along the East coast is TamilmuL The narrow coastal plain on either 
side of the Pulghai gap in (lie Western Ghats is Kerala, The valley of the Mahunadi, •surrounded 
by hills and plateau, constitutes Orissa. The northern pnrt of the Wcsi coast and the peninsula 
oT Sitttrashtra, abutting on the eleven of Rajapulunu is Gujarat, Rajaputasa really consists of 
two natural divisions : Mewar and Marwar on either side of the Aravalli ranges. Mewar drained 
by the river Banas falls into the Gunge tie basin and is more or less an extension of the Majwa 
Pbli^uL Tiie semi-arid desert country, Vlarwar. lies to the west of the mountain range ( Fig. 6 ) 

VI 

Due to political exigencies, it has become a fashion, of late, to decry centrifugal forces 
without a proper assessment of tiidr origin and significance. It is difficult to get a true perspecti ve 
of Indian history without the recognition of the centripetal and centrifugal forces, the mter-aerion 
of which constitutes Indian history. The story of India, based cm conventional literary and 
historical material, is one of an expanding visia of a continent, which was colonized, physically 
and culturally, by higher communities displacing their predecessors. The most important of 
such movements that vitally affected our history was that of the Aryans. They designated their 
first region of settlement as 1 nryarorta' and as they moved into the land, spreading Lhdr influence 
and culture, they enlarged the connotation of their term for homeland. With the result tli.it. while 
Arynvartu meant the upper valleys of the Punjab and N_ W. frontier at the beginning of thdr 
expansion, by the 3rd century B. C. it denoted the loud between the Himalayas amt Lh$ * Southern 
Sea I be conventional slogu :1 of unity in diversity does not fully bring out the true significance 

of the vertical forces representing the complex development of agio mil culture* in (heir local or 
provincial framework, and the impart of thr horizontal forces that after ted the various regional 
cultures W hen these regional forces consolidated themselves, they tried to expand at the expense 
of their neighbours, giving rise to supra-regional Tonx-s. When 'political conditions settled, and 
a lulMfedged State-system came into existence, this expansionist urge resulted m the cm erg: nee 
of larger and larger Stales culminating in the empires of Indian history. For example, with 
the consolidation ot Magadha to the heart-land of India at the end of the 5th century B. C. the 
first empire in Indian history appeared under the aegis of the Mauryum at the beginning of the 
4th century !l C. This was facilitated by the earlier oitcmpb at colonization and expansion of 
tile North Indian Aryan vulture into the southern peninsula. Thus the cstaMiihmctll of ifi.; 
Maoryau empire mcorpOWtmg die whole of India as far a* the northern borders of Mysore more 
or let* represents the first concrete evidence or the emergence of political and cultural homogeneity 
of Lire country. This pure political complexion has to a very extent been counteracted by the 
nature and process of the ajytfiizsiiari of India. It was not a mete folk-movement or iinmigra- 
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lion of colonists, bm a slow spread of a people who freely adapted their Social and Cultural life 
ar a result of contact with the new people whom they met. Thuis various movements of peoples 
and cultures at Jiilcrcnt periods in our history have given rise to a synthetic or composite culture. 
Its origin, says Jawaharlal Nehru, " may be traced baek, on the one hand to the Pre-Aryan period, 
the civilization of Mohenjo-daro etc., and the great Itovtdian civilization. On the other hand, 
it received a powerful impress from the Aryans who came from Central Asia Subsequently, 
a was influenced by repeated taeumoxis from the North-west and later, by the people who egme 
across the sea* from the West. Thus this national culture gradually grew and took shape. 
It had remarkable capacity for synthesis and of absorbing new elements, M1 It Is the hori* 
/ojiui unity built % this cultural syndicsLs, that luis given rise to the fundamental unity of this 
u ontinetu, as it iv based on a common cultural heritage. Yet tMi very story of a fundamental 
> is not complete nor irue, if we ignore the counteracting centrifugal forces—representing 

, P ™‘ iocial State " wiUl "' “ ■ Nalloiul Stale " of—to pal it jo om)U ,e, way-lhc force, of 
regionalism in contrast to a united state. 


VII 

The very genesis of oar modem linguistic units in their historical setting b one of the most 
important proofs of these blent and dormant goograpliic factors, which in a proper political 
cnviromcni led to the present pattern. This process resulted sometimes in the division of larger 
units (Kndina-Codavary basins)* and at other times in the fusion of contiguous units 
jujarat). Let us take these two type-areas. A very httWestmg example of the former type 
le division of the Kri-dtm-Godavary basins into Maharashtra and Aiuliiru. a* opposite ends 

of the valley,. As Spate puts if. the boundary of Marathi State shows a striking accord- 

ance wu the edge of the Lam ; hence the division of the State ( Hyderabad) into Maraihnwada 
and Tdangana. a rare instance of official recognition of regtonaltsm-.* 


It it no accident, because these two geological formations have an Important bearing on the 

S MU W ot the people. The Trappean 
k ***?* “ lhe brTd of whcat pul^ On the other hand, the red 

ntmamorphic ioams of Andhra produce rice, sugar, scsiimum, and millet. TcLingnnn ha j a better 

Zt«.. 1^5fi. In M Jl 10 lht> v,iirV Ib °f R -P- Smha Dinkflf—puhlutitU wpuratcly In Li* Tm; Fbfe 

W^TrMX. VnSETn?” 41 ***** ***** Archa “ l °*!' ” ” »f 'J- tMhsw 

*** 0,109 « «* II Oubm 

4, Sfjn, 0. Hi fcc. W* cii p. W4 
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but uncertain rainfall, yet. the soil cannot retain moisture. Hence it is a land of tanks and other 
means of artificial irrigation. As Law put it. '* these differences in physical nature ore associated 
with soil, economic and linguistic differences in the two natural divisions of the Slate, ** 

Recent archaeological work has shown the difference in the cultural milieu of the first ex¬ 
tensive agricultural and pastoral settlement* of both the areas. The more wooded upper reaches 
or the Godavary were first exploited by widely distributed Chafcolilhic communities with heavy 
metal 100U of copper and bronze.* which must have enabled them to clear the forests. The 
lower valleys* Tolling within die Gndssic-metamorphii? rone; supported wide-spread Neolithic 
agricultural folk, living on or near the granite outcrops overlooking their fields . There is interest¬ 
ing evidence, probably of trade or other contacts between the two regions. It will be discussed 
in greater detail at a later stage. 

Similarly, Gujarat shows the other pattern of (he fusion of contiguous units. It consists 
of three natural divisions : Saurashlra, Anarta (N, Gujarat) and Lau ( S. Gujarat >, Anarta. 
more or less, coincides with the distribution of the semi-arid wind blown soils, and Lata corres¬ 
ponds to the fertile projection of the Western Littoral ( Konkan coast), 

As the archaeological picture will show, Saurashtra on account of its proximity to the Indus 
Basin, show* an extension of lhe Hurappan Civilizstion. The semi-arid Anarta supported pri¬ 
mitive hunting communities, who were gradually pushed to the hill* on the eastern flanks of 
Gujarat. The South shows strong Central and South Indian ioflutteet. Very significantly, 
the Gujarat region begins to develop an individuality and homogeneity m the Euriy Centuries 
of the Christian Era, ( Sec further details). 

U may (» staled at once that these cultural and linguistic rones have very often defied and 
survived political disturbances and events. As Spate lias show n, there has been tendency through¬ 
out Indian history for political boundaries, to coincide with nuclear regions, yet, this was not 
the case always, as the map prepared by Day shows. Look at die political fmgmtmtation’of the 
Kjishaa-Gotluvari basins I (Fig. 7 ). But whenever they have coincided in the history of these 
rones, we sec a fine (towering and consolidation of the regional cultural forces. For example, 
under the aegis of the Eastern Chainkyan Dynasty that ruled a major part of the Andhra for Tour 
centuries, the latent geographic forces have helped the assertion of its individuality This mani¬ 
fested itself in the appearance of the felugu language in the records of (he 8th ccntmy, and by Hie 

I. Law, Jot in Hi&rahaJ t OepMtLsx.ri cf Itifinnumon. ffyikrtbtil. ft>- SS-Al 

Z SahxjOJ*. H. D and Di>* S H .Cwr.offero of ,VjjW ortJ lorwt. Decani College M«w*rer>ii terra I9S6, 

Pt»na 
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lUh century, u assumed the status of a literature, This consolidated the cultural homogeneity 
or Andhra, 

Similarly at the end of the lOtb century, we see the emergence of the firat strong political 
power centred os the soil of Gujarat with the Solanfcfe of Anhilwad Patan. They re-uni led the 
whole region nnd thdr rule of three centuries was followed by the Sultans of Delhi and Gujarat 
with their capital at Ahmcdabad, Thus the unity that was forged earlier, by nature, was finally 
consolidated. Is it strange, that the t Ith century should mark the beginning of the old Gujarati 
Trom l he Western Apabhramsa ? It is during this period, which may he called its 41 Golden Age ", 
that Gujarat developed its distinct provincial character in art and architecture and significantly 
produced a large mass of literature.* The artistic traditions of the Solan kis were blended with 
the Muslim during the Gujarat Sullanatc. and it gave rise lo die fine Indo-Sarcenic architecture 
of Western India. 

Let m try to trace the origin of this regionalism. We have already described the main foci 
of the various physical and cultural regions in India. 1; may be noted that ea«2i of these regions 
started with :t well endowed focus, around which the neighbouring areas merged. Hence it is 
no accident that these physical regions correspond to the linguistic and cultural divisions of the 
country, "The State”, said E W. Gilbert. " L an artificial contrivance by which several or 
perhaps many geographic regions, some natural, some man-made, arc welded into one working 

unit.regions can be regarded as separate limbs of the body-politic r regional diversity need 

not be a danger and it can strengthen the unity of the State”. * 1 Thus, as already described, each 
of these areas in the Indo-Takittan sub-continent were natural geographic regions with their 
frontiers marked by natural barriers Owing to diverse historical reasons, each of these regions 
asserted their independent personality with the growth of population, rise of local dialects and 
vernacular languages, As Sunitkuituir Chattcrji pointed out, the economic milieu, and (he 
special training which the mind receives in on organised community or corporate body of men, 
create a framework of civilization or ordered life which commonly finds expression tn the lan¬ 
guage of that body of men : and hence we are more justified in speaking of language cultures liian 
of racial cultures ”. J 

One of tbc most important factors, operating behind the diversity, ami ihc emergence of 
language cultures in India seems to be the slow spread, in space and time, of the large scale agri* 

,1. iUniDau. II D SfuJirt tit the Geeiraply W-nii W nh*n -ifxjfky pfGvj^ot, Decern Moaojrtpti 

inia 3 Poona, t«5, 

SUNMiAlA. 8 J. jj(!cmr> ciri-)^ 0 / lAttoJHOlpii fcjgtypni#, Ssngiif Jain wric* J753, 

1- CuLSorf, EL W cfr. 

3. MaJumua* A FuuUUA (Bdik ) V*dr* ttorataj 1952 p 145, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MATERIAL CULTURE IN INDIA 

A TENTATIVE CORRELATION IN TIME AND SPACE 
BASED ON MINIMAL TERMINAL DATES 
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cultural communities with or without the plough. Depending on the nature of the contact iind 
the number of immigrant*, the constitution of the local population should have differed. Re¬ 
cent studies in Indian archaeology dearly demonstrate the technological and the consequent social 
end economic differences within the first agricultural settlers in each of the regions of India, 
This * historically derived subcultural continuum " has resulted from a series of events and 
facts, and these tended to maintain, in time and space, a special set of patterns and values.* 
Hence it will be very profitable to look at the material culture and technology or the*; first farmers. 
A very detailed discussion on the sequence of cultures in each of these regions is given in the 
main body of the text. But it will not be improper to anticipate and give, in brief, a short account 
to indicate the physical or the material basis of the personality of the culture regions in India. 

The story of these regions in a ** pre-agricuhural economy " does not concern us, since 
environmental diversity reflects itself in the pretence or absence of large agricultural populations. 
It is very remarkable Lina the entire sub-continent displays a uniformity in its stone age cultures. 
Significantly the differences emerge with the Neolithic and later phases of Indian history, where 
w* have evidence of horizontal spread from different fod. A dose study of the migrations, and 
the historical events that surround these spreads give a set of such historical comimut for the 
various regions. We have already defined ihr pattern of the development of cultures as one of 
gradual displacement in time and space, by large scale cultivators, of the more primitive agri¬ 
cultural, hunting and fishing folk, A look at Fig. 8 will show the emergent of large scale agri¬ 
cultural economy in each of these region#. The first farmers in the ImJu* Basin and the Indo- 
Truman borderlands belonged to the Pre-I lamp pun and Ilarappan cultures, which are partly 
derived from the higher cultures of Western Asia, In the Gangetic basin, tliey are represented 
by the “Grey Ware folk, " probably the Aryan immigrants from the North-west, While the 
Vindhynn foot-hills is ere inhabited by Neolithic communities, the Maiwn plateau and Maharashtra 
were first cleared of thou - virgin forests, by Chaioofithic folk who seem to carry' with ihem some 
of the Lute Harsppun elements with some new Iranian influences, In the Central Deccan, 
( Andhra-Karantuk }, widespread Neolithic communities preceded the advent of the ChaJcoUihkr 
folk moving from Mahamktra. In the extreme tip of the peninsula l Tamilnad and Kerala k 
Mcgjililhic fo'k in an Iron Age economy seem to be the first large scale Mtttara. While in Guja¬ 
rat and KLa throw id a Few Harappun elements «cm to have survived for a longer lime, in Eastern 
India on the oilier hand, l Orissa, Bengal and Assam h the Stone Age folk seem to have survived, 
fill these areas were colon hred in the Historic period. Thus the establishment of large scale agri- 


1 VofJT, Evu* 7, ■ Anaaiau tubeultiutal constuiii ju o-^cmpUfiod t>y Ihff Mcrauu * laid**, Amttewt 

Amkmpebfla LV11. He. 6 Dec. 1955, p*>. ItCi-TO. 
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cultural economy in (lie mnin river basins of the country was spread over a span of 3000 years 
( 3300 BX foi tbe Kill Ghu) Mohammad to about 500 B.C, for the Megaluhic cultures of the 
Snulh ), Hence It is not wrprbfag that litis difference itt the technology ami socioeconomic 
development of the various regions should fme beat <i( the root of the inter cultural divergences. 

This picture, based on archaeology, provide* a sort of physical framework of regionalism. 
History based on literary sources does not belie Lius story* Since itie Aryans gave us our extant 
literature, the earliest historical sources belong to them. That story begins with the Aryan 
settlement* in the upper valleys of the Indus basin, and the region immediately to tbe ost called 
Ihe Bfahmearta in flic RigVfldic age. In the Later Vedic period, wc begin to see the emergence 
of smalt monarchies imd States m the western Ganges ic basin. About the 6th century B.C., the 
Buddhist literature finely sum* up Lite political situation in the North by describing ihc 16 king¬ 
doms or {it/uipadm, Fanini for the first time mentions Kaihnga in the middle of the 5th century 
B,C The kingdoms of the extreme South come to be mentioned only by Kaulilya and Asoka. 
The real unified Itisiory of the sub-continent thun begins with the Mauryans who gave political 
unity to the country, the chief river basins of which were settled by large scale agricultural com¬ 
munities by about tbe 5tb century 8,C. Naturally this formative period of Indian history is not 
very firmly documented and it may be treated as ihc Prolo-historic cm of movements. 

Tn the historic period, wc sw the cmergenec of full-fledged States and the political history 
of India is one of struggles between the various States for power and hegemony. Of the 16 Stales 
that emerged in N. India in the 6th century ii.C, Mftgadha, by a wrri» of struggle* and matrimonial 
alliances. controlled the whole G angelic basis by the time of the advent of the Nan da rule in the 
5th centurty B.C. According to the tradition, tbe Nanilas conquered Knlinga end took away 
a Jainii image. This naturally paved the way for the conquest by the Mauryum of the Punjab 
which was earlier unified by the armies of Alexander, With their firm grip on the Jmlo-GnngcUe 
basins, the Mauryan conquest of the rest of India became easy and. if we arc to believe the tradi¬ 
tion, parts of Mysore were m-quired by Chundragupta Maurya. the founder of the dynasty in the 
late 4th century BX. Thus came into existence ihv- first empire of Indian hiuory, This poll- 
licul fabric led to a great development of communi cut inns within the countr) amt is it surprising 
to find Attknn inscriptions in Elruhmi spread over tk whole empire at critical points along the 
ancient higwitys ? I he architect of the Mauryaii imperialism was the great pioneer of Political 
economy in ik country, KautiJyo, who ha* left i !realise called tin: ArOua-tstra, lie describes 
I he whole land between the Himalayas and the sea as a “ Chakruyartt kshetra *'* ( an emperor's 

L Ownn S*mu f Sa i Kumiiftts Artkmttm. Trivwrfivm Samkrir mm. UOODL VoJ l p, 313, 
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realm } and that it is the supreme duly of king Co proclaim his suzerainty over (his land. Earlier, 
Buddhists del-doped the concept of an ideal, spiritual chakravani, am) it is based on the political 
concepts of Sanvai and Chukravani by ilic later vedlc and Smrjii writer?, who elaborated royal 
and coronation rituals. Are not the elaborate Rafasuyas and Aivamed/m the political sanctions 
behind the story of imperialism, inaugurated by the Nan das ;md the Maury as ? Thus this 
ideal remained a vital force in Hindu political theory and it was the ambition of each and every 
ruler to become a Samnzt or Chakranirtf. Even as late as (he lOtfa century, Rajasekhara defines 
a Sam rat as the one who conquers the land from the Himalayas to the southern sea. 1 El is very 
amusing to an through the inscriptions of the Historic period, when even small rulers made highly 
exaggerated claims about (he extent of their kingdoms and performed Asvamtxihas as a symbol 
of thdr power over lltcir neighbours (the greatest example being die mythical accounts of Saha- 
deva's protection of Yudhi stirs’* horse, or the one of Kalidasa's description of Ragliu's conquests 
where the whole country-, with Us geographic names of a lute- period, ha^ been described as being 
conquered). 

Going through Indian history in a rapid survey, one finds that the practical realization of this 
viml ideal suffered setbacks due to the strength of the centrifugal Forces. In the 2500 years of 
corroborates) history of India, there was a semblance of political unity in the sub-continent during 
short spells of Mauryan. Khilji. Mughal and British rule and today, after the advent of independ¬ 
ence. The rest was a long dreary story of struggles between the various kingdoms, But. as 
Day has shown, there was n tendency for the various kingdoms —01 least the nuclear areas— 
to coincide with the natural regions. The eastern and central Indian highlands (Tribal areas, 
the ancient Gondwarm ). and the extreme tip of the peninsula remained outside the pale of any 
strong central power. Similarly the Vindhyas managed to separate or localize the historic of 
Northern India and the Deccan peninsula. Another such semi-perennial border is provided 
by the Aravalli line ex t undine from the mouth of the Gulf of Cambay to the Delhi gap. That 
during very' long periods the lower Indus tsisin and KathiawuJ have been nth ,h }<tr in absorbing 
the refugees of the 1 ndo-Gangelic bavins. Day’s map shows the boundaries throughout the 
Indian history Tram Asoka to Aurangnzeb. (See Tig. 7). To sum up. while centralized em¬ 
pires tike those of the Mauryus, Saumihanas. Gupta.'-, Hursha, Mughal and the British were short¬ 
lived, the ancient kingdoms like Koala, Magadha, Avanii, Ltsa. Sauraditra, Kalinga, Andhra, 
Maharashtra. Kama tat.. Chcra. Clio to, Pandyu existed under one name or another, under one 
ruler or another, 

From Use point of view, the period from 70(1 to UUO A.D. is very crucial in Indian history. 


1. KamatwaUV S«txv (Ed ) of Rtitasdhjro, G.G- L Scict. I 3rU Edition. linss 9-14. p. 92. 
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Looked at from the potol of view of the whole rab'concincr.t si f« common-place to Treat iliis 
period a> one of decay. About the ponc'd from 985 to 1300 AD. Df. Majumdar writer, 1 
'■ The three centuries dealt with in this volume witnessed not onh decay of political authority, 
hut also a definite set back in the progress of ihdr culture. Fxcept in the domain of oft, parti¬ 
cularly the temple architecture, we find a Heady decline and decadence, which has already «t in 
the preceding period." K. M. Muds hi lets the cat out of the bag and agreeing with Dr. Maiumdur 
complains that ihert was do u Aryavarta Cunsciousnisr " in this period, taking a narrow Fan* 
Indian outlook. 1 But as bird's eye view of Indian history shows;, the strong and latent centri¬ 
fugal force? remained dormant at times, only to resume their existence like ihc famous plant whose 
proverbial behaviour tv described as Won vriUL This aquatic plan: survives a flood by bending 
in iU direction to resume its upright posture after the subsidence of the UchmL Whenever a. 
strong and imperial power emerged in one of the focal regions, it soon expanded at the expense 
of its neighbours. It is superfluous to state that no empire in the whole range of Indian history 
ever ruled this entire sub-continent —not to say a large part of it—for more than a few centuries 
or even decades. 

Yd, Ibis attitude doe® r.o justice to Indian history, since its vital limbs remained active 
during the periods when there was no central power In a broad political sense, the absence 
of a central power, while encouraging the suppressed regionalism, led to greater external dangers 
exposing the land lo Invasions from across the frontiers. Yet. these so-called periods of decay 
represent wry vital constructive epochs of regional language, art, architecture etc. For example 
the period front the 7th century after the Christian era has seen the rise and development Of pro¬ 
vincial languages and literature*. o-eative styles of temple architecture in the provinces—Gujarat, 
Orissa and Central India—(dMnet provincial Myles based on the fundamcnial dements and 
ideas spread from the G angelic basin). Die recent a in union for the esta blishmen t of uni- 
lingual States must have been a recurrent phenomenon throughout our Indian history. Our 
hiMory as a struggle between the centripetal and centrifugal forces has noi been adequately studied. 

IX 

Since languageb one of the ttwsi important numfoiaitons of the social cohesion of a com¬ 
munity. it is not irrelevant to discuss the history of the development of Indian languages. Un¬ 
fortunately, very link systematic studies in Indian linguistics have been made from the point 
Of view of ihe social und culiural history of India. But what we know already, again points 

1. MajuuU'-u aki> RtAixsa 7%: ttfutiU fat £mrvt, Minor; ol die In Jufi ptcfilc, V U J V. Btnr.k*), 
p XLV1I.XL.VHI. 
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towards the operation or the centripetal and centrifugal forces Hint characterize Indian history. 
On ibe one hand, we see a distinct diversity Ok the base. It is well-known that all the modem 
Languages of India fundamentally belong to the main groups : the Indo-Aryan, the Dravidian, 
the Austro-Asiatic and the Sino-Burma it. On die one hand, we see the operation of the cen¬ 
tripetal forces, which bring about “ a chemical fusion, not a physical mixture, where the different 
components can be easily separated ”, us Dr, S. M. Katre put it. 1 2 He continues, " During the 
last three thousand years, each of these distinct group* of languages Lias come into dorse contact 
with die remaining groups, and out of this contact has arisen a vocabulary which shows a Pan- 
Indian characteristic." 

On the other hand we see ihe opposite process which again displays the centrifugal force*, 
Here our physical and cultural regions show their influence. Out of these very four groups of 
languages, have also arisen ail the modem vernacular languages of India. As we shall show, 
ii is the fragmentation and di versification, within I he physical and cultural environments in the 
regions, that has created a strong barrier in the form of languages. Sometimes, the language, 
which reacts on the other modes of thinking, also accentuated the centrifugal forces. Bui one 
of lhe icmar table facts that support the geographic hypothesis is the designation at the various 
stages of our Indian languages and dialects, by the names of the regions where they were spoken, 

Jayodnmdrai Vidynbnkur stresses the correlation when he says. " Hie areas of Indian 
dialects and languages, as they arc found today correspond in a striking manner with the ancient 
or Medieval Jiuiaptutus or Janapotkuanghas { federations of Jana pa das , .This shows a survival 
of India’s national units through the long periods of national paralysis and political degeneracy 
— They have grown out of the whole history of India **.■ Hut it is very interesting to recall 
that at every stage, the local diuhxis. primary, secondary and ternary prafcrits were designated 
by die ancient geographic names of the regions where they were spoken, 1 Another remarkable 
Feature is the attempt made at different period* to bridge the gap between the literary and the 
spoken dialects. Just as the Buddhisis adopted Pah as the literary dialect, we are justified in 
assuming a democratic approach to language by raising ihe status of the regional dialect by adopt- 
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mg them as administrative and literary media. When a language was raised to the status of j 
literary medium, and Its structure systematised, it wav called JpabfirwttM. 


From the point of viev. or language tins period from 7th century A,D. is one of the most 
constructive. About the beginning of this so-called period of decay, the secondary jimktits— 
Saurasent, Ardha magaJhi, Musmiht and UnktrasJttti, became the literary apqbtoamxit. The 
modern vernaculars came through, them as the tertiary piahriti 
Saurasent Apabhramsa : Punjabi—east of Sutlej. 

Western Hindi—Ganges—Jumna deal?. 

Western Hindi around Ujjain gave rise 10 kjjjsLliani. 

Gujarati bi-furcated from it. 


Artihamafiadhi 
Apabhramsa to the east 
of Indus : 

Vrachdfi : 

Maharashtri : 

Magadbi 


Eastern Hindi. 

Kashmiri in the nonh. 

Uumda m the muth—PunjabL 
Lower course of the Indus—Sindh i, 
Marathi, 

Bthori (north of the Ganges 1. 
Oriya. 

Bengali. 


Similarly in South India, the Dravidian languages were flourishing. About this very period 
we see die trifurcation of fCaiwuLi and n Little bier 7V/«gii from the Dm vidian item. The other 
aboriginal and tribal dialects described as Nisbivla and Kin\ta continued as spokm languages 
It is not possible to describe their earlier position since they have never been recorded, Hnis 
the whole group of modem Indian languages mure or less emerged in the period from TOO to 
131)0 and it u- no accident Out this period politically marks a period of active centrifugal forces. 
< Figs. 9 <fc 9a), 


Our present state of studies in Indian Ethnology do not warrant either any generalization 
ai this time, nor do they justify any deductions as to the racial basis of Indian cultural diversity. 
On the other hand, Bernard Cohn has recently reported,' that. " in the class i lira lion of 
world’s population, most recently developed, anthropologists see India's population us forming 
basically one race with varying sub-stocks, or at best two races 

1 Cton-4. Uumw * laitls * JftsuuU, Lm*iwtti* u4 Culront vh " Imtodurmt tmk* miiimt Ekecui>m, 
l/nirfflitv at Ch«ufr> PiiKrtdiosv cl a CWfataM tcU in Mu* 1957, 
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Upto now our first systematic classification of Indian races was made by ftisley who con¬ 
fused race, language and culture and used linguistic and cuJrural criteria in delineating racial 
groups. But Cuba who succeeded him in the Census Surveys has, on the basis of his invesLikia- 
tions into Physical Anthropology. divided the races into Progressive and Aboriginal Whether 
this method is justified in view of the pattern of cultural development in India is problematical. 
The archaeological pattern of cultural sur vivals in place and lime, coinciding with environmental 
diversity, docs not appear to the author to justify such a division (See chapter VIII). Yet. 
m the absence of a better classification, Cuba's is useful as *ugge$ting one more factor in the 
operation of the centrifugal forte* in Indian history and culture. He defined dm geographic 
areas and gave, on the basis of his anthropometric data, the distribution pattern of the main 
racial groups : Negrito, Proltv-Ausimloid, Mongoloid, Palae-Meditcrtancan. Oriental, Alpo* 
Dinnraic and Nordic (See Fig. 10). 

Titus we tec again the isolation and diversification of various ethnic groups within the 
physical regions. Yet this continuous contact and miscegenation of the various racial group* 
in the country bus helped the process of the e merge mv of an c&cntfelly Indian type. To quote 
Pntm . “ j n Himur^ry and to push the data to its furthest conclusion, we might say ihnt, even 
though historically Slid contemporaneously there is ;i tremendous diversity physically, In India, 
there is, roughly speaking, a physical type w Inch is Indian " 

Similarly in the field of social institutions- we sec the same operation of vertical and hori¬ 
zontal unity ns explained by M N, Srinivu*. * 1 On the one hand we have the horuoitial unity 
between the higher castes of the sub-continent, and at the same time, each of these castes has 
a distinct unity with the other castes of their respective regions, which he calls the ’ vertical unity '. 
♦‘The caste structure in India" writes Harrison, “divides into a verier of regional cjfcte stru¬ 
ctures, all threaded loosely together within the JJ embracing hierarchy of Hindu society By 
and large, the linguistic boundary is the caste boundary ; caste is essentially a regional affair, 
The cast affiliation limits inlerdining and itnenttaniage to a native linguistic regional group' V 

[yen jn ihc sphere of religion. Srt&ivas makes a very fine distinction between «hai he calls 
AU-Utdiu Hinduism and Rtyonal Hinduism and it is again a demonstration of the srrenglh of the 
ecu i ri fug a I forces, which radically affected the various cultural lbf>es which penetrated the whole 
country horizon tally. 


t_ SnMWv M. N.. RtUfh’ti W SfKiety among iht C-MWfl «/ St>ulh intih, Gifoid. pp. 213-U. 

i lUfcifj e. SiLstJ S " The dialWiy uj lmiim KuVwlhm " farri^m Affair** July 1950. p. 
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Finally. how and why can these cultural zones defy political history 7 No easy solution 
exists mid it calls far greater investigation. The most fundamental reason seems to he the peculiar 
relation between the Sfase and the Society in Ancient India, They were independent of cadi other. 
Inspire of the existence of institutions like Chokra'nartl and Samrat, the nature of political author¬ 
ity in ancient India may be Compared to an inverted pyramid. State and society were imImpend¬ 
ent of each other, and hence the political changes and tumblings of kings did not vitally affect 
the society. Otherwise, it is difficult to account for the survival of ancrcnt corporate institutions 
< particularly at the village level) urnil the modem concept of State ( people running it directly 
or indirectly) killed them. This relation can be expressed in terms of authority. In ancient 
India, the political authority ms decentralized. The slate impinged on the society, and ss it 
may be put, at the apex of the inverted pyramid. At the village level, a harmonious blending 
of political hierarchy representing the State and the social hierarchy representing Lite basic unit 
of society, wbs achieved by the institution of hereditary officers. They combined the political 
authority of the State with the traditional authority Mowing front their social status in the village. 
This traditional relation has now been broken up by the western type of democracy with the 
power vesting in ihe smallest constituent voters. Thus curiously, it releases nev social forces 
competing for political and economic power and hence the entire concept of State-society relation 
has been altered hy the introduction of the western Parliamentary Democracy rise recent 
strengthening of ibe centrifugal forces, by the political recognition of this regionalism, at the >uiue 
Jjme, calls for a proper balancing of both (he centripetal and centrifugal fore*. 


An exact picture of the functioning of the Pi e-fir it 15 !s village communities and the recent 
chances Las been made available in recent years. 1 We have already described the role of the 
hereditary official in the village. These were strengthened hy the caste and kinship groups, and 
as Kathleen Gough has explained, “ the stability of the traditional village organization may be 
seen as a bakmdng out of various unities and antagonisms. 


Lastly as Huntington pul st, innate racial differences are much less important ihmy innate 
individual differences or than those due 10 environment. “ Heredity runs like a scarlet thread 
through history. ., .mistaken racial views may have played ns large a pan as either language or 
nationality in moulding human destiny ” F. W. Morgan has finely analysed the agencies that 


I Dev. s K ( ED. I iB&tt’i t'akgi*, Diksittl. IMS 
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consolidate (he diversities or regions. The politician and the practical administrator have been 
compelled to recognize region and regionalism through necessity* and thus geography is nans- 
Jated into action unconsciously, Secondly (he writers and the intellectuals powerfully influ¬ 
enced and fostered the growth of regionalism by illuminating the unity of a region that gives it 
its vitality. * 1 To end this discussion with a biological analogy, India is a large cell not with 
one nucleus but several, “ These nuclear points. " says Aiyappan, " are live and vital ; so 
vital that they are capable of transforming themselves into supra-regionii) fore®. These re¬ 
gional cultures are language cultures, not racial cultures, and their frontiers are natural barriers 
to begin with, hut later language differences themselves provide the barrier limiting the lines of 
communication.'’* 


L MMUUN, F. V. 11 Throe fupecu of Tcjwraf «nwsKHxnr.i ” Serwfoshs! Reuit,*. XKXt t$35L 

1 AIUIWM Am fievim' of iht “ Fo wnal i r y uf Jodi* ** la iihUu Sunday. Ma* t^ih, 1937. 
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TERMINOLOGY 

In the West, where modem archaeology developed, its scope was more or less limited 
to Prehistory and for tire later periods more copious works of a historical character are 
available to confine the scope and function of archaeology. But, due to various reasons, 
archaeology in India has come to cover what may briefly be called the material culture of extinct 
historic and prehistoric peoples Besides, right from Cunningham onwards, the archaeologists 
in India have concentrated more on the monuments of the Historical period. As Sir John Mar¬ 
shall explained, the itinerant of Fa-hicr: and Yuan-chwang, led Cunningham into investigating 
the old routes and towns visited 'by him, resulting in his classic studies of Ancient Indian geo¬ 
graphy, and the light shed on Buddhist art and architecture by him and his colleagues, the 
general scarcity of historical nr even scmi-hiltorical literature of a reliable type for con aructing 
the history of Ancient India also justifies the expanded scope of archaeology to include Pre¬ 
historic and Histone periods. Hence we can define archaeology as the study of the material 
relics of past people and the conceptual mtcgraiion, in time and space, of their material relies. 

Wilh the invention of writing, Man had developed the unique power of transmitting lus 
ideas and lus intellect an I achievements to his contemporaries as well as his successors. Hence, 
the story of mankind after the invention of writing has been designated ** History " to different¬ 
iate it from that of Pre-literate nvictki called “ Prehistory ”, As the diagram shows ( Ftg, 11 ), 
literature, contemporary iusertpturns I Epigraphy). and coins ( Numismatics) tend, a greater 
precision to the story of the Historic periods. Yet, .is already pointed out, the nature of our 
extant ancient literature introduces a greater complication, as they incorporate a large body of 
uncorroborated data and ill-recorded traditions making a histoneui and chronological treatment 
difficult Hence we have the odd feature that our well corroborated history begins about 600 
B.C., in the North and slightly later in the South. Secondly, even the application of these two 
definitions tami* us Into difficulties, when we mice up the question of Lhc Indus Valley civilization. 
Those people had practised writing or 3 type preserved on their seals, but we have nm 
yet succeeded in deciphering the script satisfactorily. Several attempts have been made by Father 
Herns, Praturnth, Hunter, Hnmzy, Ramachandran and other writers, but these heroic efforts can 
neither be proved nor disproved unless some bilingual seals are discovered. Hence for the 
present, we have to leave this civilization out of both the categories of History and Prehistory. 
But the existence of a vast body of legends of an mihi&torical character forces us to recognize the 
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sub-division called '* * Proto-history “ to cover Uic transitional period between Prehistory and 
History. For the prevent, we may include the Indus Valley civilization m this category. 

After these very broad periods, the nest important problem h that of an independent generic 
and specific icrmitiotogyJ Opto now this problem has not received the attention it deserves* 
V far sts Prehistory is concerned, the European terminology is being adopted and adapted. Re¬ 
membering that things which may have the same name in Prehistory air not necessarily the same 
in dme or content, we may try to avoid die pitfall* into which European and African develop¬ 
ments have landed. In Europe, after die brilliant generalization of Thompson his Three Age 
scheme has been so much systematized and garnished with sub-divisions that it is impossible to 
see the wood for the trees.* Bur the more intensive studies both in Europe, as well as in Africa, 
have shown that Western Europe itself has a provincial character of its own, on account of its 
location on the periphery of the Old World. Childc lus recently demonstrated how the geogra¬ 
phical and environmental differences in Europe itself love lead to what he e^lk " culture cycles " 
whkh consist of a series or groups of cultures which are linked, but yet have an individuality of 
their own.* As Lowe pul it, ” the dangers of a universal or a wide application of cultural terms, 
founded on typological similarities, are too obvious to need stress. On the other hand, the 
universal application of terms used to describe techniques has few dangers " Hence the classic 
tradition, either of Europe or Africa, should not intrude into India. But we should gradually 
evolve our own terminology, as fresh investigations arc carried out. Hence our approach should 
he the isolation atul correlation of persistent associations of archaeological types ami not splitting 
preconceived groupings cf human remains. Tills, system has the other advantage of avoiding the 
confusion and m bun dertfanding. due to the projection by implication, of the total cultural and 
chronological associations of two far-fetched ureas, belonging to two entirely different physical 
environments. Besides, the large environmental diversity and overlaps of cultural phases 
any system very* difficult to apply in practice. 

In India. Robert Bruce Foote readily adopted the Three Age concept and his brilliant genera¬ 
lization still bolds the field- 1 Yet. as we shall see, we have not been able to evolve a satisfactory 
correlation of Ebilcreolilhic cultures, in different parts of the country. For lhc North-western 
India, we have a fine sequence bused on the correlation of pleistocene glaciations. SiwnJifc fauna 
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and human cultures . * 1 * * * * 6 In the peninsular India, various sub-divisions between ’ Wei' and * Dry' 
periods have been attempted by Cnmmiade. Buridtt* Zcuner,* and Sen * But it still lacks a 
stratigraphic basis and typology creeps into it at every stage, Nut that it is wrong, but what wc 
need is other independent criteria. The ragstjmportaci result of ail this is the undoubted exis¬ 
tence of a Pebble-Chopper-CotnpJcs in the Sohon and a widespread Pemnsualr Hand-axc and 
clearer groups in the Middle and Upper Pleistocene, Bui in the two areas, where they have been 
systematically studied ( Madras and Sohan), the tendency is for ihe appearance of a hcvullois 
or prepared-platform technique in the later stages of both these industries. The secsniif' distinct 
group is the Geometric and Non-geometric Miurulilhk- industries spread all over the country. 
In Ixriwemi two distinct assemblages, what one may call ax “ Early " and “ Late " Stone Ages, 
we have an equally well-distributed blade, scraper and burin industry with drilinct " Lcvallois " 
and Mousterian technique. All over the country, we see a swheh-over to the fine-grained stones 
like agate, chert, jasper etc. The stratigraphic position of this industry between, the Early and 
Lute is indicated at Narsioghfmr , 1 Bombay* and MaUeshvar 1 * area. Hence for greater clarity, wc 
may call this as Middle Slone Age " industry 


Tbs need not surprise us. since the Upper Palaeolithic is " ft phftJfl of regional specializa¬ 
tion ’V* All over the Old World, the Lower Palaeolithic industries have ft much greater affinity 
in lechnique amJ evolution, but not in ihe Upper. The cultures of these later phases in Europe, 
Africa, Palestine and even Iron show divergences. Similarly in India, it it politic, if nol probable, 
that the Les allots Hake industry slowly develops into a imcrolhhie fiteies as in Africa Just at 
present * Itulim sequence dues not fit into any mould, European or African . La ns discover our own 
p at tern by intensive stratigraphic studies vj more localities, t md rely less on typo log}-. 


This nomenclature has the merit of being very simple and in view of certain stratigraphic 
end chronological complications, which wdl be explained at a later stage, it can be modified and 
adapted as our knowledge progresses Besides, its similarity ivith the African need not deter us. 
After all, let it be recognized, that the Indian Middle Stone Age, In particular, has much closer 
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affinities tc the African, and similarly It J* also a LevaiioiMlerivativt. Even in the Early and the 
Late, we have very significant divergences with those of Europe, irtspile of the apparent ulTtmties. 
For example, no industry «po$eJ so Par in India, can compare iKhnuhipoKj' with the Upper 
Aehculean of Europe m its perfection. Besides, in the * Lower Group* of Narbada, with a so- 
called “ Mid -pleistocene " t Upper Siwaiik Fauna) wc lave an Acfaculcnn industry. This 
anomal) was pointed out by Dt Terra himself 1 Now wilh Pravara yielding ‘ Bos Nanadtuu 
r uktmer \ J w-UJi a typical Middle Stone Age assembly, one wonders whether there is no need 
for a JYcsb examination of the Palaeontology of the Tropical; and we arc justified in extending 
the Siwatik dating to Central and Southern India. These arc not easy problems to solve, *nd 
need a good deal of further study and research, ft is for this very mum, we haw tv devise a 
system that avoids probably mii7«idif?{r analogies iti technique and chronology. 

I he Ja>U phase of the Stone Age in India is characterized try the occurrence of polished 
siorn; dves. In the Central Deccan, wc have more or less stratigraphic evidence to show that this 
succeeded the * Late Stone Age \ Wc have also dear evidence to show that ihes-speople were 
widespread agricultural and pa si oral communities wjifo a preference for upland or hilly type of 
icrraiiL Thts may be called the Neolithic or the New Stone Age. F. R, Allchin has made a 
nice attempt to justify the use of this term 1 


T hen after these four phases of stone age. wc naturally have transitional communities. 
wbo '«» acquainted with the metal, but not yet sufficiently to ulicr the t tc n a caic character 
of their societies, j he stone still dominates i heir taw materials for tools There may be called 
* Outlcolithic * for convenience. In India in particular, till the advent of Iron, it is very interest¬ 
ing to note ihut the distribution of the Chalcolithic cultures has a definite relation io die proximity 
to the regions where copper is available in largo qua nt i tie s . For example, since the * Grey Ware * 
folk succeeded the ‘Capper Hoard* cultures ( Vide Hosiimipur )* G angelic valley Pmto-his- 
toric cultures were ledmicolty in a Copper-bronze Age. In Malwu and Deccan, we have a very 
high!) 1 developed stone Blade industry 1 to supplement their scanty supply of copper tools. In 
view of the technological and cultural divergence* in the Pwto-historfc period of Indian history 
and archaeology , wc may uw the safer term 1 Proio-hisioriL period * to covet Hit entire range 
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of cultures between the Pre-Harappart, Hnrappxn and Posl-Bmsppan and the succeeding Early 
Historic culture- of about 5tK) B.C. A rough sequence, within this whole range of Proio lusioric, 
can be derived from the three ' cycles * of culture* described in Chapter VI. 

In the Historic period, our problem N somewhat difficult. Usually the historians have 
got over this difficulty by designating a period by the most important and epoch-making king 
or dynasty. But, let it be admitted, that this is very unsatisfactory because of the diverse regional 
political histories. 'Hie extension of these terms for archaeology and their projection on the basis 
of typology, technique and style has- greater dangers since it ignores chronology ami local sequence. 
Yel, for convenience we may retain them to keep it in tune with the normal designation followed 
by the Indian historians A more safer method .seems to qualify these dynastic labels with 
the names of the area tinder consideration. Here further thought is necessary and the writer 
will be grateful, if a belter system can be devised. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

History without dales is a grand ■mother's rale, I very well remember this adage taught 
to me as a student Though this overemphasis on chronology is king relaxed in historical 
studies, the archaeologist needs a simple Lime scale, with which the different cultures can he 
Inter-related in space and time. 

The history of man begins from the dim past, when he first appeared on the face of tins 
earth. The geologist* and the palasontologku Itfl us that this took place about a million yearn 
;<£<> for th -c vast stretches of unmeasurable periods, Clark: has rightly compared our small 
so\ Ar year of 3651 days to a centimetre far measuring the Mount Everest- I U-ncc the prdnstorians 
take advantage of idem i ft able mama] phenomena like the major changes in the climate of (he 
earth to correlate certain phases of human development to those of the climate. Hut thanks to 
astronomy, it is possible to calculate the amount df fafiai radiated by the sun during the km million 
years. The graphical representation of this phenomenon showed again certain fluctuations of 
climate, ami at such approximate intervals, as to coincide remarkably with the earlier cukuh* 
Horn of die geologists about the duration of the various glacial and inter-glacial periods. Thus 
Prof Zeuner * 1 has correlated the astronomical and ulhm geological time scales for Europe and 
the Mediterranean legion, which are being studied in great detail for well over u ceniury, 

For India, no such systematic work hu* been curried out. A beginning was made by the 
Ytde-Oimbndge expedition in Upper Punjab and Kashmir. This demonstrated thu evidence 
of glacial and interglacial deposits and have correlated them with the human cultures. Putmon 
mid Zeuner have ancmpicd u provisional corrabtion of European and Indian gtamtiimv and 
projected the relevant dates to them, at least as far a* North-west India is concerned * These 
correlations will have to b: conoboraU:d by other means and we look forward to greater atten¬ 
tion to Hus problem. On the basis of this provisional chronology, we can wy Hint the eariksi 
man in the Snhan valley lived some lime a! the end of the II Glacial period or about 435.000 years 
according to Zeuner. 

For Tropical India. Zeuner has recognized climatic fluctuations between " Wet " and 
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" Dr) " period* in Gujarat, 1 * * * 5 Cammmde and Burk ill* on live South-east coaxi of India, and Sen 
and Bose* in Orissa, have done some preliminary work. Yci ihcsc areas will liave to be studied 
in detail. 

The greatest single advance in archucohijpcal techniques is ike knowledge of the rate 
of dbihtegfttkm of the radio-active dement of Carbon (CMi»i4) prcs.nl in small quantities 
m archaeological antiquities.' It «s. very gratifying to learn that the JSiiUiooal Physical Lab¬ 
oratory nf India has joined the chain of laboratories trying to help the archaeologist in dating 
the antiquities. This method, which is still in an experimental stage, gives large standard- 
deviations and heme its applicability to recent periods is somewluit doubtful, till the techniques 
improve. Zeoncr iv also stud; mg the effects of soil-forming processes and other contaminating 
agencies on the quantity of C-l 4 Yet, ji few crucial dales from carefully sorted material would 
be a good starting point for our chronology. Fortunately, the recent work of I airservis’ and 
Casa!' in Baluchistan and .Afghanistan respectively, to which rercrcittc will be mails; later,, has 
proved to be very awful for .i general review of the position in (he Indus basin. 

The more basic technique*, based on stratigraphic excavation, enable one to build up a 
sequence of objects, as they were deposited at the sites. Such ji chronology, unless related to a 
known system of absolute dates, is relative. For European archaeology, ilte development of a 
calendar at a very early age to the historic civilizations' of Mesopotamia and Egypt lias been a boon* 
to give a system of relative and absolute chronology. 

In India, we have no such facilities und modi more intensive explorations and excavations 
are needed before we can correlate archaeological and literary chronology. But the contacts of 
India with our neighbours in Western Asia provide some very valuable links to enable us to fix. up 
a few terminal dates to start with. Hence our chronology is hr m ubsoiutety Jiuul state ami re<fuires 
cons,tain revision for ttnne lane, fl is well-known ihid the whole chronology of the Indus Volley 
ctvllualion depends on the association of certain Indian objects m Sargonid and Post-Sarsonid 
Mesopotamia with a central dating of about 2350 B- C. for Saregon of Akkad, This primary 
evidence is corrohornled by certain datable Western Asian antiquities irt India and vice •ersa, as 
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well ns a. fairly satisfactory series of C-I4 dates for the Pre-Harappaa cultures on the Indo-lniman 
border. Since the publication of Stuart Figgofs first synthesis, * 1 * * the most important wort cover¬ 
ing the entire field of culture sequence in the Indus basin and the borders of Pakistan is that of 
Fairscrvis. Pairservis has made a very reasonable ease for a reconsideration of the dales of Harap- 
paa culture itself 4 

** Culture cycles M 

It seems we have a sufficiently dear idea of the archaeological picture of the Indus basin with 
the extensive explorations. and some of the recent excavations. Using an analogy o!’ the analysis 
of European Prehistory by Late Prof, Gordon Chiide we may refer in main to three "Culture 
cycles ’V a group oTcultures relates in lime and space, yet showing quite significant divergences 
—or to pm it in another way, a group or contemporary cultures with contacts, fhua we can 
divide <he Proto-historic period into 1 broad groups : 

1. Pre-Harappan, 

2. Harappan. 

3 . Post-Hnruppm 

Pre-lljuappan 

We Imvc already described die relation or India, to Western Asian a> th*it of ' n periphery 
of the nuclear Near East’ 1 .* The recent work of Fairscrvis in Baluchistan, throws u new light 
on this problem. Here, we have a sequence beginning with a Pre-poiierj Neolithic Stage, and 
as pointed out by Childs * “ this stage it represented at Kill Gtml Mohammed in BaluchLsnui, 
But the radio-carbon age of the last-named site is not more ihun 3500 B.C. " Who can now dis¬ 
pute (he validity of the geographic contention '! We shall discus* the other C-14 dates in our 
section on Proto-history. In view of the plausible relations revealed between the cultures of the 
Indus basin and the Indo-Iranian border lands, we can group the whole group of Pre-ftarappan 
cultures beginning with the Neolithic stage as the first cycle of culture*. 
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Huafpts 

Wc have already indicated the main premise on which the Haroppan Chronology depends, 
viz. the Sorgo nid link. But the newly revised dales of Kill Chul Mohammed atul Dumb Sadat 
will have to be taken into consideration, 

"V - J T ■ " — 1 ' ' 

Fosi-Harappfln 

In the loo few years, a good deal of work has been done m Central and Southern India on 
liie Ola kohl luc cultures. which arc P^st-Harappan and which precede ihe H-storie period com¬ 
mencing aboni 500 B, C Enough fight has been shed on Ihdr interieiation and time Cultures 
arc characterized by tilt common use of painted potter)’ and a highly specialized blade-tcchmque. 
While some of them represent nrvivali of Ihe Harappoa, others show certain older traits mixed 
with new elements which penetrated into this sub-continent about the be ginning of the 
lint millennium. 

The valuable link with Western A sis is tost when wc come to the end of Indus Valley dvi- 
1 action. Nowhere, except it, ffarappa, has an overlap been noticed between the main Ihirappun 
civilization and the succeeding cultures of the Punjab. 

Till 1944. the whole of the Deccan peninsula remained a vague cross-word puzzle. But 
5u Mortimer Whedcr left txiHrrvd j fine working system of chronology bas/J on the impact 
of Roman trade and the consequent deposition of Roman coins and win hoards of known date* 
and other antiquities. Now the recent work in India has, more or less succeeded in disctitangling 
a fairly satisfactory system of early histone and proto-historic chronology It is not possible to 
go into the details of chronologies of individual regions, but it is proposed to discuss a few crucial 
types of pottery, which serve its definite diagnostic trails, and L»f Brahmaglri, on iuxount of its 
importance to South Indian nrcliacology. 

The most crucial pottery, on which the whole fabric of protohistory depends is the so-called 
Northern Bbck polished ware on account of its bright black surface, which «crtis Id be ihe more 
common and characteristic type. 

Wc arc not in u position, yet to deddc its origin and the exaei tecbuinue of manufacture, 
except that it is made of very finely levigated day and fired to a very high temperature tinder reducing 
conditions, probably ia a sagger, as suggested by Rawson. 1 Dr. Wheeler recognized its import* 
ancc for the North Indian sites where iL occurs in comparative, profusion, and attributed it to the 
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Pre-Alexandrian levels at Tiixila 1 While this pottery occurred from 6 to 13 feet, ;i hoard of 
coins with one of Alexander, in a mint condition was round at six feet, Hitl the more recent 
excavations at Kausamhi, Rujagriha and Vaisati have shown that the focus of Lhis pottery is Hie 
Gang:lie basin, particularly the undent Magudba. where it occurs in very large quantities and 
varieties and that Taxila marks it peripheral distribution. Tlic chief type site is the ancient 
capita! ofVatsa, Kausambi, on the left hank of the river Jamuna. tlerc, N,B P occurs at the 
lowest levels of the Historic period, and the eons I ruction of ciiyS ramparts has been placed to the 
beginnings of the ftth century B C, 1 There are quite a good thickness of deposits below the mu in 
monastery of Gheshitarama, dated to the 3rd century. Ik C. But the importance of this section 
Can only be appreciated when the report of these excavation is published. Before uc dose this 
note, it is necessary to caution the use of this Gangelic Valley dale to the peripheral areas oT 
Centra!. Western and Southern India. Since the most probable agency of these movements was 
iriuk 1 and politic j! cantjual, it may fv : dutcd ;i little later, even upto the hd century B, C, 

The R 11 . P. spread over various parts of the country from Taxila in the north-west to 
Gaur and Pundua in (he east and \nuravati in the South. Bm outside ihc Gangelic valley, it 
occurs In very small quantities and usually at the Buddhist sites. Ones u signify thill they were 
the carriers ? For example, at Bainu, an R B, P. bowl, nicely mended with copper wires, oc¬ 
curred in the exeat alum This pottery' seems to have spread very rapidly in view of what we liave 
seen « Tallin. At Maheshvar and UJjain, the N, B. P occurs at the intermediate levels of blacfc- 
and-red a aft and iron, suggesting again, an tnfillraUon into this area about 5th century or slightly 
Inter. Hence this ware can safely he dated to the five centuries preceding the Christian Era, in 
view of its occurrence also with the coins of the Satavithtmus .it Nosik* and Nevaso,* The 
whole chronology of the Grey Wore depends on this jxitteiy. as they strati graphically belong to 
the Pre-R B. P Phase. 


In central India, the bluck-and-rcd 
profuse with the N. B. P ( pig. 29), 


occur - , in the Pre-N. B. p. Phase but it becomes 


Another very important fabric cf potter) 1 , which has a very wide distribution, is the Red 
polished Ware, In lotus it Gujarat and Kaihiawnd, where it occurs in nearlv forty site* and in 
profusion. It is very distinctive by its fine day \yody mid its high resemblance to the Roman Samian 
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and other Red wares of western Asia. Curiously it has the drcumttanlial association of Graeco 
Roman antiquities : Cameo, bronze handle with the figure of Eros. Sculpture of Poseidon, Roman 
coins and clay bullae at a number of sites,* Some of the form* are characteristically Indian and 
it ma y be inferred that it represents the adoption of the Roman technique, as a result of cotnmer- 
dal contacts. Though the forms are Indian, their chronology, luxurious character, limited oc¬ 
currence at all sites and the characteristic association of Roman antiquities is too much of a coin¬ 
cidence to ignore this compromise. The Gangclic valley rod wares arc much inferior in fabric 
as well as in the treatment of the surface. 

This pottery with its locus in Western India has been very well-dated to the Rdiairapa Period 
{the first four centuries of the Christian era 1 by the excavations at Baroda, Timbarva ( Karvan ), 
V'ari&v, Vadnacar, Amreli and Vitvai by the association of large number of coins. Fortunately, 
we can trace ils further expansion nil over the country by the widespread occurrence in small 
quantities of a very characteristic diagnostic type -a narrow necked' sprinkler type "—right from 
Rupar in the Punjab to Bungurh in Bengal and C handrav;tlli in Northern Mysore, i !u occurs 
nowhere before the Christian era and iaspiteof a number of sites where they occur together, it is 
nowhere reported to overlap with the N; B P.* 

Now. we pass on to Brshmagiri, on which the whole south Indian chronology rests 1 * 3 
The solid datum for the chronology >f the site is the Ron letted ware, dated to about the 1st cen¬ 
tury A. D. 

The associated local pottery is the so-called Russet coated crisscross painted ware, de¬ 
scribed as the " Andhra " ware for wnvenieaoc, The next earlier culture, namely the Mega- 
Jlttiicv wa« found overlapping with the Andhra. Whcelct estimated the duration of the Mcga- 
liilite culture to about 250 years and was greatly influenced by the dramatic context, provided by 
the break up of a H universal state " as being instrumental for a folk wandering from the south. 
Hence he ascribed it to die beginning of the 3rd century B C. or a little cartfcr about 236 B. C, 
(death of AsoU j Or. Wheeler himself has warned us against .iny " thcore deal attempt to 
build up n time scale on die depth of the strata". Now the more recent work described Liter, 
calls forth a slight revision of iltc chronology at Bralimngiri without disturbing the main datum, 
Tlie most important factor A the occurrence in targe ureas of Northern and Central India of the 

1 Bftif ft.. Bnrfth through tht Attr M. S- Uiuvcraiy ArciiiooEuttf sene* N<t t Bofg&i |9TJ. Ap¬ 

pendix. K. 

3 At ftupir imd FraUih** Df , StoirmA 401! ft k. Thu par h*K> lUu*J ifadf teq hem on Ox lu£a rf Um NJLP . 
which it«y hm wiaiifti t ibtis between 500-100 B.C Hs lax. Iim ipdiiktei hive hem Nrlmtol In ill &&Ri 

H idlin'j'tJ wltl LOW B C I Mi 4ot* not vinll* aflcct Lbc dlie of um wire corncquentU 

3 W urwiii tt nhmaggi imj ChlluSfttviUU— ] HI* Aitcwm hjfm No- 4. New CkrQu. KMT-41. 
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iypktd m -^ lhic Wack-und-rcd ware in unimpeachable <*rJier deposits dating almost 10 the 
beginning oj the first millennium B. C Irs gradual spread southwards will be indicated later 
The most important fact is the clow affinities of the ehaJeolithic burials at Bahai and lhe incom- 
rlddy investigated pits near the cists V and Vi at Brahmagiri which, on Wheeler's own adinjs- 
ston, arc appreciably earlier titan the designated mcgiiliiiuc culture. 


Tht second factor u the Andhra ’ pottery itself. At Brahmagiri. Moski and Sangano. 

1 “ 6ne *T mm C " uld b ' m2tlc lD «■ 'o-hnique. The soiled Russet coated iwuov 

technically, remits the room of the Hack-titid-rcd ware. B K, Ttuipnr ha, pointed out that 
lime scents to be a difference in the Bring, since the enlcrior rim portion is ,vd|.burnt > We 
sec the s (usual of , fee ■ Megalith,e types'. As Wheeler put it. “The tsso commonest tones 
on winch this characteristic decoration j, f„ u „d ere d.«h« wiU, an ioicnialt, heated rim end 
particularly paraally siraight aided bowls. The former occasionally hear concentric rices of 
runlet ted pm tens on the upper side of the hose. The srraight-sided howls seem to be an inherit- 
once from the simple ceramic cf the Megalith culture".. Besides, the amount of the bright 

^rd-s.'ppest svnrc increases. There is a nice negative evidrnce for this very siunifittuitcerainicchiuree 
-ahhnndam. on the rasl const ofindia, yields larger quantities of bright red-,lipped wares, and 

1 /,jll ; hci1 ' “ n: and » * significant absence of the blact-and-rcd scare. The site 
ran be dated otherwise Urn 3rd Century A. D. Similarly Nagarjuus-Konda. the llshvaku 
SO'CI.H Of Hie in century A.D., on the backs of the river Krivltna, also yielded very little quantity 

m 0 ^, 0 ^ 7J? 1,1115 “* l,r llK Russ « «““<• A "fi''rit ware, which is absent 

l Salihiindam and Nagurjunu Kondn, ran noss he dated to about 100 B.C to 200 A.D Besides 

this pottery has nothing to do rath the political dynasty of Andhras, dura it does not occur in 

tn iU m^ %?*",? ** ““ Emfire C “ m ‘ *“• W «“n> U»6 “ • number or weff- 

.. *“* lr "*»* . m «•-» » the Mr .atm, of the Krishna and Coda 

sari. Besides, it has «ry close .(Sullies to technique to ihe well-known Coimbatore and other 
Megalttlne pamtod pstltery. It seems to he a local hut widespread south Indian pottery.' 

l„h,.„ A JT' 252 "°i fm " Kva “ «ms to be the correlation of the North Indian end South 
■ndtan archaeological chronology. Now. .he Vindhyan barter ha, bran ,uS"l?y b™k« 

raSepumlwt 'St ' sCw " n ' 1 ‘: wuhttherasctcweeiheDnauniam or ArehiKoloay 

** th 1m. mi. V jy ***- 1 chalooli,hk «* of ^ Soiuton I**;** * A*aZ /*£ 

p>m. 3 ~ WmatK ** ln4 wr m 4m*w /■*,,** * ml 

uraawL 0 * M - "* M '“" f —rah . do rkhna, n* w « rauw, ra, 
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by the recent work ai MaMnnr. With our knowledge of the 3 ge and distribution or ihe 
N D. P. belonging to the early centuries preceding (he Christian era, we can dearly see its niove- 
rnenrs in space and time towards w«*i. cast and south from its fooi* in ihc Gangctic valley. Simi¬ 
larly, in the early oenturics of thc Christian era* we have another pottery, the Red Polished ware 
and its movements towards east, north and south can be followed in space atul lime, from its 
focus in western India, With the help of this pottery again, we can link up with Rrahmagiri and 
ChandrnvaHi in the Andhra Period. Honor, a slight downward revision of the Bmhmagjhi 
chronology seems to be essential to reconcile the evidence from the north and south, m* would 
enable ns to place the Megaliths in the Pre-Maury an period, without .getting the Roman datum, 
Ev*n for the ~ Andhra pottery ”, ihc 1st century A.D. sltould be a central da te instead of a Tc r- 
muiat date These changes would enable us to place the infiltration of metals into the Central 
Dcaxn to 4 period about the beginning of Ihc 1st Millennium B.C, The more obvious and ur¬ 
gent desideratum is to conduct one or two large scale excavations in the Central Deccan to 
verify and corroborate the sequence of SanganakaUu, Brahmagm Marks and Piklihai. 

Before closing this itJisaisst&n on chronology, let us remind irarsefves of the magnitude of 
thc subcontinent and the horizon!*! spread of the various strata of cultures rn time and space. 
Some of thoe Ifmc-space coordinates are becoming clearer and m should hear in mini! the time 
for theit tprtad. Hence thc need is for u more flexible and dynamic approach whfle interpret¬ 
ing the material relics in different parts of the country, sometime as we shall see. of two cultures 
in different /.ones, but yet belonging to thc same complex with common diagnostic traits. Hence 
it is difficult to draw horizons} lines across the lines of vertical development in different parts 
ol itie country, since the horizontal expansion was influenced and even retarded by die ^eocra- 
phic barriers within thc country. 
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prehistory is unfortunately the Lea At developed branch of Indian archaeology, in spite of 
its early beginnings, from 1863, when Foote discovered the first palacoUths in the hteriLie pits at 
Ptiilavaram, Except in two of three areas, our knowledge predominately rests on typology, and 
eniess v.c establish a stratigraphic sequence for these industries we will not carry forward the 
bounds of our knowledge. In the West, very rapid progress was made with the cooperation of 
all the NatjtrflJ science?, and it U hoped that this cooperatum wiij not he sought b vain in this 
country too. The development of prehistoric studies in any country depends on the progress of 
peneraJ pleistocene studies by tire geologists and the palaeontologists. It is scry gratifying to 
ioc that a good beginning in coordinated research has been made since 1957. 1 Besides the recent 
discovert^ In the Pravara hastn and studies in die Narbada basin, rapidly cull for fresh studies 
in Pleistocene palaeontology. In view of the environmental diversity and the magnitude or the 
country, we w ill not be justified in blindly extending the Siw&lik chronology to Central and 
Southern India. For example, the extensive studies curried out in the Himalaya* and the Siwa- 
liks prepared the back-pound for the success of the Yu I e-Cam bridge expedition. It is not our 
purpose here to summarize the work done in different parts of the country. But it is proposed 
to review critically the main sequence of industries and relate them to the " Early. Mtddk and 
Late Stone Ages " in Indui adopting the terminology suggested in this book. 

A. Early Stone Age 

Ax already pointed out. rlie two areas which have been systematically studied are the Potwir 
region uf Pakistan and the region around Madras. They have an additional advantage since 
they vhow certain significant variations in physical conditions and typology suggesting a sequence. 
As these two areas belong to two different technical traditions in their tools, it is advisable to 
accept the terminology suggested by Dc Terra and Oswald Menghin and call them the ' Sobnn " 
and “ Madras*’ or “ Peninsular facies of the Early Stone Age in India. 


1 ' A team nwwn« of Dr*, ft. D. Sjnlujta anJ ft Subbarao, rcmecfiuiTy of ihc I Vr-i ri Catb»e-Ptni Gre. 

*“■*** acu< R»*ifch tool Mute. Ptvna, and lie Mihuaja Sajqpno Univenuy of ftarodi, Shri S, C Awutfai of the 
«flny of lulu and Dr K. N. Pari, Shri &. U Ul. Stm IL V SmdXmnuM Dr. R V fr*hi of the 

Deparuwm oplofHt ih* valfcjr of U ai^tnp . « Lribumr* mt the Bm " fmfut Itrkmttot* l»J7-JP — A w,, t'ie* 
Delta Jill® p 4i. 
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Potwar region—The Sohan Industry 

It is weil Ivnovm that during the Pleistocene period* the era of man, there were series or 
fluctuations resulting in the alternation of ootd and dry conditions. In the higher altitudes of 
the world, these changes manifested themselves in the occurrence of rivers of ice or glaciers during 
the cold periods, anti the intervening dry periods were called Inter-glacial periods in contrast to 
the Glacial. In India, the Himalayas supported large Glaciers during that period. The Viilc- 
Cambridgc expedition continued the earlier work on the Himalayan glaciers by Indian and 
foreign geologists and they succeeded in correlating the human cultures with those of the Ice Age. 

The glaciers, flow with a tremendous weight or mass and can grind and carry large masse* 
of rock and other debris on their sides and at the tip oftbe tongue. This debris constitutes mor¬ 
aines, which survive the glacier and provide evidence of former glaciations. Outside these gla¬ 
cial areas and particularly in ihe foot-hills called the ' Peri-glacial tones', Hie rivers which drain 
die uplands arc also affected by these changes. During the glacial jxriods, a large amount of 
debris was brought down, but there was not sufficient water in the rivers to cany them. Hence 
all this additional load was deposited by the rivers in tbeir upper courses. During the Inter¬ 
glacial periods, however, the additional water released by the melting of the ice increased the 
velocity of the rivers, which cut through their previous deposits leaving a portion of their former 
beds on the flanks, which survive as terraces. This process of building and cutting, technically 
called ■ aggradation ’ and 1 erosion * respectively, can be noticed by a study of the river valleys. 
Since the man and his contemporary animals met si this life-giving rendezvous vt. the river, the 
rivers tell the story of the man who lived on its banks. Since the rivers are very sensitive to the 
climatic changes, which directly influence the volume of water in the bed, the nvers throw light 
on their environment too. 

With this introduction we pass on to the study of the river Sohan, a tributary of the river 
Indus in the Pot war region ( Fig, 12 ). It has preserved five terraces shewing ju history and 
fortunately human tools have been found in association with them. The first terrace { 400 feet) 
and the third l120 feet ) can be directly linked with the moraines of the II and III Glacial periods, 
making its chronology and stratigraphy certain. The human tools have been round in all (be 
four lop terraces Dc Terra and Paterson have divided the stone tools into three main groups. 
Tire earliest called * Pre-Sohan or Soan ’ is found in the huge boulder beds or Conglomerate he- 
longing to the II Glaciation. After a critical evaluation or the African pebble industries includ¬ 
ing the Kofuan, K, P. Oakley has recently questioned the propriety of accepting some of there 
as tools. He has suggested Urn possibility of accidental removal of large Clacton-like flakes by 
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nature,* Even about the Sohati. it is necessary for one to be very wary about the nature of these 
tools.* According to the authors of the report, the tools consist of large flakes Struck off the 
cotes without any elaborate preparations and can be compared lo (he ' Clacti-nian industry ** 
Very little attempt is made to retouch or sharpen the edges by further flaking. 

Hie next group, catted the Early Sohan, belonging to the II Tntcr-ghtcial period, consists 
of a series of choppers and other scraping tends made on lint truncated pebbles. On the basis of 
the physical condition of the tools they have been sub-divided into three groups ' a " b' and 
■ j*\ Bui the most interesting evidence is ihe intrusion of the typical hand axes and the increase 
in the number of flakes and the appearance of the technique of elaborate prepare I km on the core 
before ihe tool is struck - 'll from it, i called Hie ‘ Lccallois * after the type sue near Paris } These 
again have been shfcMhvtded into ‘ a 1 2 * * * & and * b\ To summarize the picture, we can quote the 
authors, “ the presence of hrgi number of pebble tools and cores made on small pebble-, is one 

of the most outstanding features Of the Punjab.in the Seen pebble tools there cm he traced 

a development towards smaller and more finely made types T he Soar flake industries, too. 
provide an cxceik'nl example of die cvoltilkm of a flake cut lure in .1 small area lo ihe early 

singes I he flakes are crude.In ihe late Sain, alongside the simple forms, there arc oilier 

flukes, show mg a dev elopment in technique, w iih much more regular primary flaking and often 
with facetted platforms, denoting careful preparation of the core in a manner remini scent of the 
Lev jllobian " 1 

fa. B Lat has made a detailed study of the terrace structure of the river Ikas and it' tribu¬ 
tary, Banganga * The Litter also tuts five terraces with the toob found In the first four terrace*. 
The studies of Ola f Pruferi and Y. D. Slur mi a* also conform the general typological and techno¬ 
logical features of this Peri-glacial industry. 

The Peninsular Hand Aae Industry 

By contrast, the Early Stone Age industries of the Peninsular India i geological sense ) show 
a differeni technological tradition. Instead of the pebble chopping toob. these are characterized 

1 OAKLtr. K F Toob Miikytfl Murr" Ammw Ho. 120. Decanter IW. p 2(0. 

2 Purina ■ reccm viiil lu ihc UiangiKrfj t?y iht wvsm in The amrpimy nf 4 pmy ^ncsiniT^ ibe Ikp^nrrwni oC 

Arehuafllftgy,, ha thu difikiihy A simpfc l£uiiiiB u* j uril'flikul dropper =an ttfrortimea be mjdc 

A xipd miction n nocamuy for ikiae 

J a Di‘ Ft*** imJ tip.rt*-* P- 111 12. 

4, Law B. B,. * T^UwIhIh Iran the tknawts* *nd Jtea* ¥iAm PiJJij»b. ta Jtmimr fitful, No. 12 New tSefK 
I m PfN 3S-91 
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by the presence of large quantities of hand axes and cleavers made on core* and flakes. The 
ideal region. where a typological evolution of this scries can be studied is the Madras area, io- 
mti^aicd by Paienton and Krisfmaswaniy, 

The problems of tropical India arc of a different character from the Glacial and Peri-ghcial 
zones. It is generally believed, that, in the tropical areas, there were fluctuations of wet and dry 
conditions, depending respectively on mote or less precipitation There is no unanimity of opi¬ 
nion between the venous scientists about the relation of these wet or Pluvial* and dry or Intcr- 
piuviaJs With the Glacial and Inter-glacial periods. But one school of thought believes pkviaia 
to be the secondary effects of. or simultaneous to, glacial periods. But in India, whatever be the 
r eh Lion between The Glacial and Pluvial periods, there is a substantial body of evidence of periods 
wuh more and less precipitation all over the country, Camnuade, Burkht and Richards 1 were 
the pioneers in ihtsc riudics and they demonstrated a succession of wet and dry periods on the 
east coast of India in the Godavary and Krishna basins Here the evidence was based on the 
formaiion and redeposition of toteritc, a soft rock with a concentration of iron and allumina. 


The conditions necessary Tor the formation of this wi are : tropical heal, rain and thick 
vegetation, alternating wet and dry seasons f each of several months duration X imperfectly drained 
devoted level or gently sloping surface, and a subsoil that will retain moisture for long periods. 

) IKe !hcse C0ik!i!|Oiis Jo not exist on the east cou^l today, a hypothesis of three former wet or 
pluvial periods separated by dry periods was pin forward on the basis of their investigation of a 
oum xt of sites. As we will see a little later, these periods were correlated with human industries. 


The nni important study was that of Prof R E Zeuner who carried out investigations m 
the nv W valleys of SrtumilZ. Mahi, Ocsaog and Narbada in Gujarat' and Godavary in Malta 

rashtra and Burhobalang in Orissa and Rihand and Balia nadj in the Singrauh basin. His latest 
opinion may be noted as follows : ““ Sl 


„f "" 1300 k ' lomtut N»a« kilometre brood strip of Indie between ,he 20* end 24 - 
S| * i rC , bUvdy dfy cUsmtt was dominant in the younger pleistocene which is represented 
ta be denoeije of.be* rivets Two of the* cydcs con be distin**,* end th^C 

, \l P ^f ° f R "™ a "° n ord,y »»*«■»< homus >■ "Wdt »w« not here needed n damper 

' rrtl d °Z a !T“ 1,1 nek ’“- ^ dr > <* ck *«*« vritb e coarser pe«l 
■ben the second, winch perhaps points to a greeter His viable ection of ibe riven. In the watem 
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parts of this belt (Gujarat), that are tracts of wind activity and it becomes less as we eo to the 
east and south-east- To the north-west of Gujarat, there is the great Indian desert which encloses 
parts of Rajaputana and southern Punjab. Climatological!)' this is the dry area of the eastern 
end of the Sahara strip and the geological observations show now. that in the Inter Pleistocene 
this dry area at least must have stretched twice as far to (he south and cart. * 1 


Similarly Dharant Sen lias tried to build up a climatic sequence in Orissa * Thus though 
detailed investigations including studies in tropical soils is a great and urgent desideratum, there 
seems to be no doubt about the existence of these climatic cycles. 

Now to go back to the human cultures of this period, we should begin with the type area 
riz., Madia;. The site of Va damadura i. in the suburbs of Madras, yields the carlitsL relics of man 
in a boulder conglomerate. Krisimuswajray and Paterson have correlated it wiih the boulder 
conglomerate of the II Glacial period and the Mid Plehroocnc fossil beds of Narbada.’ This 
problem of Pleistocene correlation will have to await very detailed study of palaeontology and 
stratigraphy in India. As already pointed om Peri-glacial dwelik chronology conn?t be applied 
Mindly and kt it be recorded that this correlation,/or the present is bated in lypofogv, Even in the 
Narbada, the difficulties of correlation were felt by Dc Tara and this will be trussed further 
If their assumption is correct, ii would bring out the striking difference between the Sohan and the 
Peninsular cultures. While the former has (he large Pre-Sohan flakes, the Litter has ,m early series 
or hand axes comparable to the Abbcvellian or Chelkan of Europe and Africa. These are made 
on pebbles and they show large flake scars with zig-zag edges. On the hosts of the physical condi¬ 
tion of the tools, the Vadamadurai g roup can be sub-divided Into three types :'^ a j Early crude 
hand a\es with a deep whitish cnufa*l the tools generally retain a large portion of the pebble 
surface ; t b} Lmcntised' specimens of a more advanced type and finer fluking, and ( c ) Non- 
lateretiwd with more advanced and neater forms of hand axes and ovates. Cleaver wa> found 
only in the last group, and that too a single specimen. 


This evidence was carried further by the terraces of the river AuLrampakkam, also m (ho 
suburbs of Madras. Here in the gravels of the 11 terrace were found tools of the C-group From 
Vfldanmdumi with a few derived specimens belonging to * a' and * b ‘ groups. The material 


l F. E., Oii£ FYdMtrr) dci PtuvniiBitai " Grctfafuettm fitetiizltmt. ftj it iwi Stuiim* 
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from Attirampakkam shows a great general evolution of the hand-are culture into very neat forms 
corresponding to the -Middle and Upper Ached of Europe .with a targe number of cleavers. 
Finally from the loam we have an evolved (lake industry showing evidence of prepared-platforms 
and much primary flaking on the surface suggesting a ’ LcvalTois ’ technique . 1 * 3 ( Fig, 15 ) 

Similar evidence of an Eatly Stone Age industry was found m the Krishna and Coda vary 
basins and these have been related to the climatic phases bawd on the formation of latcrite and 
its ^deposition. Typo logically the series I and II correspond to those of Vadvnadurai and At' 
tiraropakkam respectively. ■ 

In the middle reaches of Narbada, in the Mosha ngabad— Narsinghpur area, rich fbssik- 
ferous localities were re-examined by De Terra for correlation with Slone indu-tries.* fn the 
light of the remarks of Prof. 2sliner quoted above, we sec again two dry periods or periods of 
aggradation with a break and a third minor phase. He Terra located three groups called by him ; 
the Louet, Uppt'r, and the Black mil, consisting of basal gravels or .and* capped by day and silt. 
Hm tower group yielded typical peninsular Abbcvillo-Acheulcan hand axes with a few Early Stan 
tools. The Upper group yielded developed hand axe industry with a Lite Soar (hkc industry. 
The third group will be discussed later. 

In the winters of 1952-53 and 1957-58. the writer in the company o fDr.R D, Sankaliac ar- 
ried out further studies of the Narbada m t he Maheshvar region about 200 miles downstream from 
Hoslungabad.' The three lower teTraceTconfroed to the present bed of the river, were studied. 
Actually the Narbada lias preserved two more terraces, visible in the foot-hills and die ancient 
streams with a transverse drainage. One such stream terrace was noticed to be implement iferous, 
but there was no time to do the measurements of the terrace levels and construct a transverse pro¬ 
file of the Narbada basin, But the existence of five retraces is certain, The details of the three 
younger terraces arc given below. The main sequence may be staled as folfowi { Fig. 14 j ; 

1 Sometime In the Mid-Pleistocene, the river Narbada cut its present bed through a rock 
trough. But there is no information about the lowest filling within this trough. Evid¬ 
ence of lateritc as in ihc Hoshangabad^Narsinghpur area could not be verified. But 
at present, the river is exposing the lowest group of well-cemented conglomerates. Tim 

1. ttmuiNASWAwr. V. D. K„ op ds. 
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and the overlying silt has been described earlier as the lower group, representing one 
phase of aggradation. (Group J, Fig, 14) 

2. After a break, which probably represents a reversion io wet conditions, another grave! 
was deposited on top of the lower cloy. At places there day beds have been badly 
tilled. But, as noted by Dc Terra also, no there is terrace level associated with tins. 

3. The Upper group of gravel and day (or at places only day ), rest on top of the weathered 
lower clays with a drsconformity. This aggradation is very prominent. This top is 
very well -preserved as a terrace about SO feet above the present water level. This b one 
of the best preserved terraces of the Narbada. (Group II, Fig. i4 ) 

4. The next phase b one of erosion. The rs^cr eroded down to the lop of the gravel of the 
upper group and at places it has washed and resorted these gravels. 

5. Th= next phase of aggradation is characterized by the formation of fine gravel wiih n 
predominance of trap pebbles and pdicts and the thy on top of it Wherever it is pre¬ 
served, the top of the day constitutes the 2nd terrace, from the present water level* at 
about 40 feet. (Group HI, Fig. M ) 

6. The last phase seems to be ait erosion and the formation of the most recent terrace, may 
be the modem flood level. (Group JV 4 Fig, 14) 

U b very interesting to recall that this entire section is very well-preserved near Safi asm- 
dhatu about 3 miles down stream from Maheshvar ( Fig, 14 ) This section more or less con¬ 
firms the one given by Dc Terra 1 in his- Fig. J8 1. In Urn season's work a few took were found 
in situ in the various gravels. But the material is not sufficient to make a distinct typological 
analysis. However, [he most important fact noted is the association of the tower 44-feet terrace 
with the Middle Slone Age flakc-hlade-seraper industry, significance of which will be discussed in 
the next section. 

All along the East Coast of India, there were outcrops of tatcritc, and in die detrital or re- 
deposited latentes very large quantities of Early Stone Age tools had been found. One of the 
larged of such collections comes from Ncllore and belongs to Rev. Manley. But no strati¬ 
graphic evidence Is available and Dr- Aiyappan lias given u« a flee typological analysis* 

A very interesting series of studies were started by N. K Rose and D, Sen in the M&yurbhanj 
District of Orissa They started With the tools found in the secondary—kt trite pits near 

j, Pi fi ..Aa iirsd Patiesw. op. oil- p. )M- 

1 AlVJWWOl, A-, Stmlry CMtOfap of Stars Afr hwU -tfA topotnftitzil nad otftrt mtn 
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1 Now they have succeeded in linking it with the sections of the Burba baking river 
•bout 3 miles from Kuliuna. Tbeir lalcsl aludy of gealngtaU and pnteonlologieal evidence gives 
the following sequent based on the sections of die river at Mahulk, Mufcramari* and Saiputia 
and their earlier section of Kaimrpalghat on the same river. 

There » at places a secondary ktcrite with tools on top of the Karipada beds consist in, of 
shales and lime stones. Overlying this is a conglomerate bed, which h in turn camx'd by clavs 
an silts. According to them, there were crude pebble tools of the “African types in the Jow^ 

TtoLm eraVel ' T8ldn£ '**** MlbcVil[l>A<;heuleyn «"*• <*Juliana M» they interpret 

1, '• The extension of the Kulim sequence of Palaeolithic imp lumen is has been cstaHhbed 
mio ilic boulder conglomerate bed near Kamarapalghat lying within three miles of 
Kutuuia with an earlier cnidc tool phase at the base. ” 

2 . " The Age of Ihe Bnripadi, Ws may be pieced in U* Lower Pleistocene ,nr lead „f ,he 

Lower Miocene. "* * ™ 

Unis thh sequence, itwptte of the interim character of their studies «h OY .. s „ * 

3 £>. w «***»*■*: 52 

ioshi V ’ I * Cy rf Kllnil "“ k -inveuigitioni were curried out by Dr R v 

£*L5" “* IT* *" w * “ n «* wW ' *"»«»* • Acbeulenn* bund „* ,L 
bUl te ' “ “ ranal dl ™°" <««« * «fa» .ypm Of crude and develop W 

In (lie Bombay area, Todd discovered ;i similar Early Stone Age assemblage h(It 
“ “ nP< ’ nam “ *«**”*~«* * »PP- belonging ,o 1 23Sj£S 
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rn Gujarat, wc have typical ‘ Abbevillo-Ached 1 hand axe industries belonging to the first 
wet period and the beginning of the first dry period as suggested by Prof. Zcuncf, But here again 
there is no vertical division within the assemblage. 1 

The some story- is more or Jess reputed in the Balia nudi of the Siograuli basin.* More 
fv'cefitiy Deshpande. Rangnatharao and Scngupia have been collecting large quantities of typical 
AbbeviUo-AcEieuI tools with a good number of pebble choppers from the beds or Gamfchinu 
Bctach and Chambal Li the Clutorgarh District of Rajasthan.* 

Dr. Scshadri has described a typical Early Stone Age industry from Kibhanahallt, Mysore * 
According to him it consists of rosirocarinatiss. Abbevillean and Middle and Lute Acheui hand 
axes. In Ins more comprehensive work, he comment* that the Mysore Paleolithic industries re¬ 
present a culture comparable to Attirampakkam.' But the most interesting feature is dial 
" * V3r ** y 0f 3,713,1 flake loch & with heavy tools In view of the absence of .my stratigraphic 
csidcnce. it is not possible to assess titdr relation. Both these industries require further study. 

Thus the broad outlines of the Early Stone Age in India are dear enough, though the de¬ 
tails of exact chronology and stratigraphy await further investigations 4i present the whole cor¬ 
relation of the Batdtler Conglomerate of the ft Gloria! Potvear region <mJ that* of Vqr ba tfa, mth 
the Orissa and Madras boulder beds depemls entirety o„ typology. Wc have already alluded U> the 
need for a fresh evaluation of Pleistocene palaeontology of the Tropics, if we are to avoid some of 
the problems which Dr. Dcraniyagals had to face with the palaeontology of the Ratanpuni gra¬ 
vels ol Ceylon, l or example, it will be very interesting to quote here the problem of De Terra 

in lire Narbada basin. Besides it will also high-light the problems of Palaeolithic chronology 
in India. 


" Al fint ***** stratigraphic pattern resembles that found in the Poiwar region of North¬ 
west India, where the Boulder conglomerate, Potwnr silt, and younger alluvium make for un 
equally distinct cycle. However, such superficial resemblance may lead to errors, fork must be 
remembered, that we can choose between correlating ttre Narbada stages either with the four* 1 main 
rone* ol tire Punjab or with its sub-stages as recorded in the terraces. Should we attempt 
the former correlation, we would on Falueontologicaj grounds fed inclined to equate the 
" Boulder conglomerate zone 11 of the Upper Si wall ks «rics with the “Lower Narbada group **, 
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b« n on previous onions ( De Tern and TttUwd, 19*). But the *rdW 

hzica worth argue strongly against each a correlation, because the " h^t 

TtJ ’ll*! Abbefillem md /t£xh Ute W «« Which at Punjab appear onh con- 

* li>/h ****** than the Boulder Conglomerate ( TI-T2) (italics mine ) Aa 

“ “ "** «PP«™l to bo* toe regions at sucb differem i n Ll 

XX S- ^ » — m. S 

TCs brings out toe eomplettitdes of Indian Prc-history and much patience is needed Simi- 

iJLr JtP ?2P'S ***** th « po»Mly of • slightly late, date for the fi-i 
>-n unj Peninsular industries. Should we not yet try to find out * reason for the uniform 

«aunm* of anything from Abbevajcan to a developed Ached! look in the w bed, wnthcui 

„L . R ^™‘'°"" 1S < ‘ U1U *' Maha ™ shtra - N " rta >to wlfcy. East Com end toe Midaprabha 

Valle, Recently Ibc finding of Bu AWiou Mm* to ihe Pravam baito JiT 

“ “ e " - »** »« A* took, also bring, ou, toe other_ 

Hence we rhoulil lake the picture described to toe earlier stage, of thk chaplet as ornu' • 

uy to make intensive effort, to clarify the picutre and remove the -u- ' “ d 

Fatally, large omn.itie, of took have been recovered, but the remains of man have a, .. , 

| B ”°' SU| ** au ® us “ "F« l 1“ v concerted effort of the archaeologist '- r „^ 
the pataeontologist and the toil scicmist i, needed if we are to throw forth,., n.a, 

Ph^ of India's culture! hktoey. Vague 

o f Africa and Europe arc aomh^bk, hut u> define th*e SLhips toLZtZtn 

Eggs™*** 

a Middle Stone Age 

Tllis iiy aa yei, the teas! known of all the piiasc,i of Indian Stnn^ An* tl u - 
new term has already *, expkined. ,t k betog pur 

enigmatic group of stone Indus,ncc which do no. fit in with toe Earlv S t Z Z or TZ 7 
disuneiivc Geometric ami Non-gco metric mdurtries, whlelv dtstribut'ed . " * 

ovet the SQbcomiiKM. Bence very vague term like Proto-Neolithic " haTbeT ^ 

lhcm to *how iheir distinctive ehiirackir n„. itl , r , T ” bccn fl PP ,lttl to 

.0 .bo. toeir intermediary £ S£XLr. T*"* — 

w rought home by toe dneovery of a torge group a,X - £5 

1- D« fuw aoJ PaTdwh 4. op. cii. p. i2ft 
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contest by Dr, SankaJia near Nevssa on the river Pravara. Hence the following account is- 
intended to focus the attention of the workers to this problem. It needs a fresh investigation. 
<FI* 15) 

Bombay area 

The finest evidence for this industry i* provided by the sections at Khandivli studied by 
Todd* ( Fig. 16). Now. we can understand his sections in the light of recent work by Prof. 
2cuner and by comparing them with those of Gujarat and Maharashtra. As already staled, there 
were two series of aggradation* with a break. At KhandivU, we have more or less a sirmln T situa^ 
lion. The lower day, ** bluish brown " in colour, seems to correspond to the ’ Monied day * 
of simitar colour noticed m all Hie river systems of Western India. Then the lower gravel and tht 
Mtddk day constitute one a^radstional deposit starting with a coarse gravel. Arehaeologicany. 
it is of die same age its in Gujarat and Maharadn ra. This is succeeded again by an Upper Gravel 
and Upper day in the eastern sections, while in the southern section, we have a "Jaterisation ,K 
of the top of the lower gravel with rubble underlying the 11 Red earth *’■ As pointed out by 
Zeuner, the wind Jdivity becomes lea* as we go south and eastwards from the Sabarmsti valley — 
f note The difference between Saburmaii and for example )—TlrU would account for the 

absence of this evidence in KiumdiviL 

If we accept this correlation, we have a very interesting evidence of an Early Stone Age 
assemblage ai the base while in the intermediary lewis there is a Wude-atid buritHndusUy 
which appears to get into a more evolved stage in the upper day with such types as polyhedral 
and angle burins and even the parrot beak type, strongly reminiscent of the Asiatic Aimgnamn 
of Europe and the Middle East 

The recent work of S. C Malik in Live Kiumdivii area confirms this sequence. 1 

Similar evidence has been found by Dr. Sunknlia in the valley ofPravara near Nevada. Here 
is Ins account ; 

" Du- earliest occupation was represented by three liiyers of gravel, which contained 
Two types of lithic industries. One. probuhiy the earlier was a hand me industry of Trap 
ruds. 1 1 was typologically Acheulean. The second industry consisted of comparatively 
flmall cores flakes. scrapers. Wades and burins of jasper* cornelian and other fine grained 
stones 

T. TOuu, IMS. of, tlf. 

j KUHHKwwxur. V, D. K.. "Fro*ws in Pn^ory Aatim hdb. He 9. 
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Stcn ON OF NARBADA 
NEAR NARSJNGHPUR 

COaociATlG* WITH PCSTWAB BEG JON 

rdi’i*4cAet{/tzt*i jCnJf 

****'{ __ / 

At 7 ^/ 

HCtwimcft- Y r^lrin 


MrcaOLiTNS 


A L #UP »N 

[tail NAMAoiciJi 
m ■* AllhuS 

rijKfc siAPi-rcflBPii 


(D LOWER GROUP 
(D UPPER GROUP 

<D fiUC* SOJL GROUP WITH 8A5A1 GRAVEL 

ffr J-tt.- f, Jfiiihsrtd 


Fig, it. T>pc yslioni 41 Khutwlivli near Bombay and ,ii Ho^hangabad nn the Narbada. with looli 
from Adibb'.iij f. I, 2 & 2t>: Kurnool District { 5) ; Kiiandivti (4) ■ Maheshvir area 
t 5*8, 11 *20 H 22 1 and Newa (9-lU). 
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This account woulJ Lfins runush an ^ildihofuil euniimuilkm of ihh sequence tpcciulh t\n\x 
ihe lower industry is, as already said, associated with ik><c natmtdiajs. 

Krom Central India, particularly the Narbada basin, we kit evidence lo confirm thi* 
hypoihesii. Dc Terra and TdUuinJ slutlkd the --.Iretch of Narbada near Nnrsinghpur. There 
iu the Hurd perk'd ■ aggradation ( minor } * 1 indicated by the hisal lands or the gravel or the " Ohiclt 
iiotl group", sve have similar evidence. "Tn the basal gravel and s,md> in the lower few Tcet, 
found a Hake industry charuererired by (be absence of hand axes or Luge cores anti by the 
tlumitiiincii of small blades and ^tapers. These tools are made of flint or jasper, dearly indica- 
live of /i tvtaf change both hi technique amt iit choice of tmuHoht M . 

Unfortunately. the authors of this valuable survey have not given any description of this 
industry. Besides the finds have been divided between the various ins I i rations m India and abroad. 
Hie writer ofthis account studied the collections available in the museums at Calcutta and Madras, 
Mill'll lie was studying Hit fredt caHeOions made in the Muheshvar area . 1 The numbers refer 
m are those in the catalogue of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


11211 


11230 
1)216 
T1231 

11245 
1122) 

12229 

11238 
11212 


Leaf shaped scraper on a primary fluke with cortex, flaked alternatively 011 one edge and 
retouched on the other longitudinal side by steep shallow fluking* On the buck also, 
there is retouch. 

A leaf shaped side-end scraper on thick flake of jasper, 

Scraper on a semi-recti ngulai flake retouched on all the .sides, 

Scmi-tnlingular flake nt green jasper with a facetted platform and retouched on both 
the sidci One side show* battering due to use. 

A core wjdb altcnuilc step flaking, 

A side-cml scroiicr on a thick flake, with the one edge retouched by steep upward flaking. 
A sani-itxdMiguJar rolled fluke with a hollow base and the side shows some working, 
but is badly battered, 

A side scraper on a large thick fluke. Wink one side shows steep retouch, the other 
edges, f hack and front) show evidence of retouch or use marks 
Long fluke of then 


About 200 milts down stream on the Narbada, we have plenty of material from the cliffs 
ax well ax number of sites at rite foot 0/ the Vtndhyw,* Here, there are fine vritiy of jasper c*. 

t Dc Tout* amt Patwson cp. cii. a. JZO 

I I im very fntiefoi Shn C Sivttnmiuinjrtl inJ lie tiufror iha Jmttui MuuHtm, for 11* fwalUm 

3 SuitBAiw, A Ojtp, £rr(n«f«Nw or UdktOw imi Sonin tail. rv» cj -Huoda. 195$, up 37-|l 

lad Figi S,T,U, wni V 
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petted near the foots of these hills on cither side of the river A very large collection was made. 
{Fig 16-5.6, 7, 8. 15*IS, In and 22 ), Besides the scrapers and short blades on flakes, the charac¬ 
teristic type seems to be a double hollow, scraper or 4 borer. < 20-22). 

As ahead;, explained in the section on ibe Early Slone Age, the recent studies at Miiheshvar 
hiivc thrown a very important light on the age and character of this industry. It belongs to the 
basal gravel of the 40-feel terrace of the fiver Narbada. A number of tools were recovered in 
situ from the fine Trap gravels of this terrace. { Fig. 14 ). 

But the most interesting factor of this industry is the Luge number of open sites round in 
the interior at the fool of the Vrndhysw and Satpura* on either bonk of the Narbada. In the 
ultra-trap pea i! beds of the Trap formations through which Narbada flow*., there :i re large out¬ 
crops of variegated jasper which occurs fa huge thick veins, At Choli, about 12 mik$ North¬ 
east of Malteshvar, there are blocks of juspcE as big as 3 * 2 x I feet. So in the open fields near 
these outcrops we have extensive file Lory sites of the Middle Stone Age. One cannot ignore 
the nature or these open files, which are difficult to date. Yet, one important fact for their anti¬ 
quity of is the itbsitte ,r of any sigitifafont typological difference between those associated w ith the 
icrrsce gravels and the open sites in the interior Provisionally, this homogeneity may t* inter¬ 
preted as suggesting a contemporaneity of the both. Hence caw may argue Hal the people who 
lived on the banks of the river chipped llicir tools near the outcrops in the interior, besides, this 
industry has a wide distribution in iJit country and it also represents n switch over to the fine¬ 
grained material* Hence it shows j systematic hunt for raw materials. 

Now we have wen what link stratigraphic evidence is available about this industry. From 
Aditahad, Prof Ilaimcndorf has collected a large number of screfws arid blades and they arc 
now lying in the London University Institute of Archaeology. 1 am obliged lo p rir f Zeuncr 
for permission U> illustrate * few tpttitDtti* from this collection (Pig. 16.1.2. 21 ). Among the 
older collections. Foote’s antiquities from Palpad Cache Is unique ' In view of the proximity 
of this site to the fossil bearing Upper Pleistocene caves of DaHasurgam in ih Kurnool 
district, the whole area ..ills (bnh an urgent investigation, Similarly from (ha limestone areas 
of ftijapur and Dhnrawur, Clupghar im found large number of such specimens from die caves, 
and dir problems can be solved if ihc stratigraphic horizon of this Industry can be confirmed. 

finally we propose to dose this account with the pioneer typological classification attempted 
by C a mm l ftd and Burkiit. They assigned this blade and burin industry to (heir series j ( Fig \l) 
while the earlier H-o senes represented an Abbcvilhi-Achcukun mtlltttry. 


) Foon f hpKr. 






Fig 17. Middle Steer Age tools ftom Uravakonda jind Put pad Car Side— Kumool District Prom 
the Foote » coUttiion in tiic Madru Muxum 
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Middle Sione Hlatfe-Mruper indusir) 4 mm Nm>ihghpur ftnJ Koihiingdbnd from the collection ol the Y+ilisCfunbridge l':*pcdi- 
i:on he ilie Niiitudii Vuttey* The spetim^n—i bottom right from Sukkui m llicfiidu^ VlHgy. Indian Muisuin, Calcutta 

JJi, Owlet) Director GcLier.il of Ardiueohi|!> m F*iidw 
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Ktioi.du.-d vipers from S.tkkui jmJ Rt>hri- IiuJu, Vaile y. PukiMun-from ihc Y.ik-t jmhrr^c 
iullrcuon. Indian Muslim Cukultiu 
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As already pointed out, the age and character of Urn industry requires a further investiga¬ 
tion BO d the most promising lucaUiies veems to be ibe caves in the limestone areas or Kamatak 

«nd Andhra. 

C, Late Stone Age 

Tlit* last two phases of the stone age in India are the " Luc Stone Age and the Ntro- 
litbic *\ Though ws haw substantial evident from the Central Dcccan about the separation 
of these phases of Indian stone age. there has been a pwd deal of confusion, due to the indiscri¬ 
minate nature of the collections lying in the various museums in India and abroad Duly in rcccm 
years, evidence b forthcoming to differentiate the earlier Geometric Mferolithic Industry ( Late 
Stone Age) from the Neolithic or Polished Stone Industry and the fine Chnicdithic blade industry 
or the " ribbon Hake ” ns it has been called. An order is appearing at least in W^inn, India and 
Central Dcccaft, but we should make a fresh study as typology seems to have done the maximum 
harm to this phase. An attempt to probe into these problems was made by Col. Gordon. 1 
but the recent evidence takes US much further There is definite evidence of differential dkttabu- 
ttoo m space ( Fig. 20 1, and in ^mc of the areas even of time. But The former calls for an ex¬ 
planation A situation similar to ihnt of Africa can certainly be recalled, owing to ihe environ- 
mental diversity within the country. Just as wc have the genuine Pre-NcoliiMc Capstan and also 
the later Bcduin " nricrolilhic industries in the drier parts of North Africa and South Arabia, 
m can postulate a widespread McrMk industry in India replaced or wccetded by either the Ana-- 
lithic & the ChMithk in more favourable enirfrWWiWiM. The geographic feciors enumerated al¬ 
ready go a great deal in explaining some of these diversities 

Apart from the mass of "pygmy implements” .rnd other casual collodions from different 
parts of India, we haw fairly wdl-otocrvcd material from only two areas : Gujarat, and Tinne- 
vetiy District at the southern tip of India, From Centra! India, particularly from the tribal ami 
forested lull* various collections have been made, notably by Gordon, but as we have said, further 
light on the sequence of cultures can only be shed from those of the perennial nuclear regions or 
areas of attraction and not ” ctdr de sac Unfortunately the evidence from the latter areas has 
been used to the prejudice of general studies in sequence and chronology, 

Gujarat 

In Gujarat, the pioneer discoveries of Foote 1 were continued by Dr SauLilia whose ex¬ 
plorations and excavations from 1941 at Lmghnaj mark a very important stage m Indian 

1 CitwExvH 0 H-,' The StOft* Intiuma of Utt Holocene in India and Pakinan ", -tnemw l*ft* K IW 
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Prehistoric studies.' This was continued by the writer during tits hat fivt years and R, >j. 
Mehta and S. N. Cliowdhary have worked in (ht Narbada and Banns valleys i Fig. is >. 

North and Central Gujarat provide excellent evidence for the study of the settlement pat. 
tern of these communities. In the Upper pleistocene, extensive wind-activity (referred to al- 
read> ) has left a vast area of fossil sand dunes and “ Wow-outs " or depression., formed by the 
whirlpools of wind caught between the dimes. When five jr« became more habitable with the 
resumption of wetter conditions, sonic of these blow-out* supported .miiU natural ponds h 
SWim that, in one of these wet phases, man settled on the tops of these wind-blown ground¬ 
ing those ponds During the explorations it was found that .indent sties were located either on 
Ihc cliffs of the rivers or on isolated groups of dunes with ponds. Thus, we can bring u> our minds 
Ihe picture of these hunting communities settling on the well-drained areas with waici to support 
them and ihetr prey.* Sim* no evidence of any definite habitation i:r houses have been found, 
■we can only postulate nomadic people with very Transient habitauoEis. 

The excavations of |>r. Sankaha at Langhnaj in the Mchsana District in 1942* ‘44 ' ‘ 47 1 
and ‘49 * resulted to the discovery of a large numher of mkroliths. animal remains mid seven 
human skeletons in a very highly Hexed position. Due to the fine trad homogeneous texture of the 
soil, as it was wind home. it was not possible to locate any straiiftcatkm or sequence The siojj 
analyses carried out by Prof. Zeuner. however, yielded definite evidence of a butted soil' This 
was confirmed by the excavations conducted by the writer in 1954 at this site. A continuous 
humic horizon was found varying m depth between 2*40" and 4 -2' by testing the soil with acid. 
Another human skeleton in a badly preserved condition was found below this horizon suggesting 
that the Mterolithic culture belonged to the older land surface, subsequently raised by fmsh 
deposition. 


The animal remains are being studied ai present by Zeuner, but according to him, “ though 
the identification of the species present still requires some time, it has become certain that came 
animats are conspicuous in the fauna ", Some of them are : Indian rhinoceros t Rhime^y 


I. Wat AIM, h \, fxftrromj un fVAJiwrr Aftkotalogr vf Gukirtn. FUrotU. IVit- 
SAUfcAiK A kwvi. Vr.-imwarf Rrppn nj Mr Thini Gw.trai Pnt&ltfoiL- £tptd&k>n. P,xma. 154 c 
No I S ]^^ tU ’ * *“* ’ Pr ’ milmr Merointiit Cutlinr and People of Ciijuret ", American 1 Vol i), 

Im , * al[ r f SffiS ™“ mm m* mm mlljl . m these micro- 

UihK toolrt pn-.rm.-J fcjfi wisely open wo ( meatuDJe of ctipporijnc L-;iv> i. pulton > 7>,n Clr , ^ tt,jdi«i imi ,,, r,, 

rotwi Moolilhc period fiiii when oner «imne spumLllnium tuXei pluot (tear people teem to hat* n»wd tvui bun 

^ ™ *■* **io ™*d to KS m* S *^*3/5 to 

in RKmtnns iha meih.xb of Imfuii* etc., wt nu> be able 10 r^jimn toma of there wiorrulwi. 

S, Zeuktx. F, £. 1950 <*>. cff. 










Fig. 19. Typical MicroEithic Industry or the Maht Valley—Gujarat. 
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Unicoftth. L ). Hog dorr ( Hyahptm pordtmn Zimm. >, Indian buffalo ( probably 1 wild ). Ac- 
Tdopc ( Bosttofifau fragocameiut Pali ) and umo'ig the -mailer ruminant Black Buck ( Antilope 
fervipnt. Urn. ). Two skeleton* of dog were also found { one near tbm of a nan but there it 
no definite evidence of domestication. Thus according to Zcimcr, the predominance of the game 
l;mn:> and the absence ol dunioiicatcd animnis remains so far. suggests (hat these micro! iihk 
people must have been mostly hunters. 1 

This is also home out by the typology of the microliths and other stone tools. The most 

|ib|1 ^- T . .. . . “ •*-' •« " - - 4 —f |VJL; i'" tIj.. ' * • -I .1 f - m m . - - » - " ■" ■.j- 

conspicuous feature of this industry is the complete absence of any heavy tool, and al best, it can 
be described as a crude geometric microlithk industry. Only one perforated mace-head was found 
during this whole period A statistical analysis of the material from the I steal excavation by the 
writer ( 195-t i showed that SJ7.4 per ccnl of the total microliths lay bclnu the buried soil. Tlic 
mo>i common tool type among the mkrolilhs !: the lunate or the crescent I he other types re¬ 
presented arc— triangle, trapeze, side and end scrapers and core semper i Fig. 19). From (he 
functional or utilitarian point of view the most important type recognized by Zeuncr is the '* usytti - 
aicirical point ”, in which a sharp point is obtained by obliquely backing one of the sides of a duck 
fluke with a mid-rib. In view- of the absence of the arrow head ill the Indian iithjk industries, 
the»e may he regarded ns barbs and points or arrow heads. 1 hut the most remarkable evidence 
of die manufacture of microliths w;» brought oui by Zeuncr in (he course of his study of the animal 
remains He noticed a number of artificial pits 10 to 25 mm. aero** on (hr large shoulder blade 
of die rhinoceros tound by Dr. Sankalta. He explains 1 : 

Flic pits are all crowded with short cut marks which arc mostly arranged radially, 
A few run Across the pits without passing ihrough (he centre, so that ii looks as ff the pit* 
are the results of the frequently repealed action of sharp cutting edges, which were impressed 
upon llic Nine in all manner of directions, though more or less exactly on the some rpyts, 
The result of Urn repented opercttfcm was the wearing-*way of the- bone, which naturally 
wi!. deepest where the large si number of cut* were superimposed It }< clear dial these cuis, 
live longest of which is of the order of 12 mm., cannot have served any purpose such as culling 
or carving Hit hone. Tht cxpftintitim which .■m^e.irs itself it that the bom >vs used as an 
tmvUfor the manufacture of miarottths. the can's being placed on the bwiv and the cut i being 
pnuhtortl either by the sharp edgepf the care or by the edge of the flake when it was struck off." 

The most iitlriguing feature of this aiicfoiithic cull are, however, is the presence in very 
small quantities of extremely comminuted pieces of course, lund-nuuk ami ill-fired pottery in 
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tht previous, excavations, the presence of this pottery in the lower levels was not noticed, hut the 
small excavation of 1952 nml the larger and more carefully investigated excavation of 1^54 brought 
definite evidence of the association of this pottery right through the cuiliiniJ deposits at Langhnaj. 
But it may he stated that there is 4 slight difference in the pottery of the deposits above and below 
the humic horizon, the lop ones showing a slightly higher firing and u few distinct rims. A second 
point is the extreme scarcity of these sherds, and tire largest piece found in alt these seven seasons* 
excavations being about 2". Hence this problem require* further investigation and possibly 
from different sites. 

The human remains have not yet been studied but a pre liminar y report of Iravatc iurve 
may be stated io complete the picture. " The capacity of the skulls, to judge from the length 
and breadth measurements, compares with that of the modern Eufopoid, The supra-orbttaJ 
ridge, the well-rounded occiput showing the rugged ness of the muscle relief, the pre-nasal fossa 
and the intra-orbital breadth suggest primitive features. The slight prognathism of one skull 
with the smooth small rounded forehead suggests Negroid affinities which belief is strengthened 
by the smallness of the cross-sec Lion as compared to the length of the long bones of the upper and 
Iowct extremities.” ► 

Finally, about the age and character of this industry, a tentative position may he stated. The 
existence of the buried soil at Langhnaj as well as fit Akhaj f three miles away ) has been proved 
by soil analyses. Since the main culture belongs to the buried soil pha^c, there i* no -A*ubt 
that Micro I nine man occupied these dunes when there was an interruption in wind activity during 
one of those wetter periods with slightly heavier rainfall. This is also borne out by the fauna 
and particularly rhinoceros, the lover of swampy jungles. Probably with the resumption of wind 
activity, suggested by a further accumulation of soil these sites were gradually abandoned. This 
can be borne oui by the fact that only f2.6 per cent of the tooU were found above the buried soil. 
They probably moved eastwards, into the foot-hill* of Gujarat. 

At present there is no means or yelling any ahwlmc chronology fur this vile since there 
is no stratigraphic superposition. Bui the evidence from other cxcavuliona has tin own some 
light !n 'he possible limits. The excavations of Rangaiujlhmo at Rungpur * 1 have revealed 
the existence of a crude microlithic industry in a gravel leu* K*!ow die natural >oil on which the 
IToto-hiJione Harappan people scaled How earlier docs tl begin, cannot I* staled now. The 
second limit is provided by the excavations at Baroda' and Timbarva. 1 At tiorodn there was a 
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disin barren layer between the Mkroliihk arnl the Early Historic phases. At Timbarva. this 
Early Historic phase of Baxoda straiigraphically overlies, wilhom a break, a still earlier period 
characterized by (he presence of N.B.P, Since wc have microti thic sites ail round ihi* place, 
(he Microlithic phase could not tv later than 400 B.C.. a dale assigned to (he beginning of the 

early histone phase at Timbarva. This will be the lower limit, while (he upper limit is provided 
by Rangpur. 

In Gujarat wc have more than eighty sites and they are distributed in the valleys of Banas. 
Sabormati, Mahi. Orsang. and Narbada I Fig. IS). 

The other urea where we have reasonable evidence suggesting a high antiquity is the Tinnc- 
vdly district. A chain of mkroliihte sites have been found along die coast. The microliths 
are to be found in the tjri deposits or definite Aeolian origin, though the opillary oxidisation 
has consolidated them." This oxidisation has given u reddish colour to the* dunes, owing 
to the movement* or iron, and this stems to have affected the stone tm piemen Is ihcmsdvw. The 
* hoJe yK>up oi thcse looIs of or crystal have a red staining (" red hydrated feme osidi ), 
In sonifi of the open sites, according to Ziutter, these tools were deposited on the lateritic * pan 
w httt the winds have blown the sand. 

Proi. Zeuntr and Bridget Allchtn have published then studies of these sites* Zeuturr 
opines that the* dunes represent fossil-beadi overlain with danwand. TTtese dunes weathered 
befom the subsequent formation of recent active dunes. Hence he writes, ” these micro [ithk 
sites are older than a phase or indent weathering and are associated with a sc* level higher than 
at present Aiming the sea levels to vary between 20 to 30 he gives three alternative dines 
t I ) Ude Mnnasicrian or Last Interglacial. < 2) 1st stadia] or the Last Glacial w (!) Ule 
Atlantic post-glacial sea level (about 4000 B. C.). On the present evidence he recommends 
™ last, arid lunhtrr studio should Ik: carried out In the area 

Another very important feature of Hus industry is the occurrence of pressurediaked bi-fecud 
points, which are not found at all in any known site or collection from the real of India. Since 
they are found in Ceylon. Africa and Occariea. H would be worthwhile to study dicsc further. 
Similarly, one notice- an increase in the use of quart* as one moves south. Whether it is a pan 
of a cull oral tradition ot using quartz, or it is just fortuitous remains to be studied further 

A similar industry of a high antiquity and associated with weathered soil profile and lerTacc 
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system of the river Damodar has been located by 0. B. Lai near Brr than pur in Disk Burdwan, 1 
West llcrtgai. The tooh lie in j weathered samiy loam, which mb on tldrilsi lattrite There 
arc a very wide range of a non-geometric mkroJHhic tool* witli a few doubtful trapezes, i liw 
most interest mg tools however, are fine’ burins l polyhedral and bcc-de-tlu(c). This industry is 
very interesting in view of the occurrence wide of spread non-geometric dements in Eastern India. 
In the summer of 1953. the writer explored areas around Clwkradharpur in the company of K. U. 
Hanerji* Sen and lima Chaturvedi have published a paper on rmcroliths from this same area.* 

ft is now possible to conceive the theory that ihc Indian microlithic industries, particularly, 
Uie non-geo metric could be derived from the Middle Store Age tools. The most interesting 
discovery of $- C. Malik, in the Bombay area is the occurrence of diminutive forms of borer or 
double-hollow scrape- tit the microlithi in (hat area. 

Filially Kridmaswamy discovered in the Singratili basin a microlithic industry four feet 
below the upper alluvium on the southern banks :>rBalia natli " where the evidence is in conformity 
with the provisional dating assigned to early microlithic sties. This Jute is distributional!y linked 
with the microlithic sites in the Kanda. Rundclkhand and Baghdkhand, The general nature of 
the SingnuiU microUtJis ( backed blades, parallel sided blades, EuuiLci, Cores and coarse scraper* 
and arrow-heads in milky quartz), reminds us of it degenerate Upper Palaeolithic blade tradition 
and the entire industry, devoid of any associated pottery , can probably be ascribed to an early 
Mesolithic period 

From Lhe rest of India we have large quantities of indisenmutate collections with incomplete 
records ( iometintt* even of localities), lying in the various museums in India and abroad. Some¬ 
time* we hove a few careful observations of investigators like Gordon. Hunter, l odd and ;i few 
others But in view of the complexity of Indian archaeology with its problems of survival in 
different pjrts of the country and at different levels, it is very dilhcuit to attempt any general classi¬ 
fication or chronology, Wt have had enough of typology and we should make /r«ft cotier Hon. r under 
closely observed conditions and fir titrm in rrfutum to the local culture txqurnce nr the iryurnce t>t 
the region concerned primarily. 
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A survey of all the mkrolithic industries in India described above shows Ihc wide distribu¬ 
tion and their typological homogeneity. Now our recent studies clarify two points : 

f I ) There is a widespread Oalcoijlhic Slade or * Ribbon flake industry' which is very 
distinct from the normal mkrolrthk industry, by ihe predominance of blades and the 
absence of other microlithic tools. 

f 2 \ Similarly we have dear evidence for ihe sub-disision into Non-geometric micrq- 
lilhic industries and Geometric nitcroiilhic industries prolwbly in a chrdnologkd 
order. In ureas of Central and Western India, where the Neolithic cultures do not 
follow them* Geometric microthhie industry develops pottery* probably as a result 
of contacts with more developed cultures. 

Thus we can now safely say that the Luc Stone Age in India was characterized by a Nun- 
geometric micro I i line industry foil owed by a widespread Geometric microlithic industry. Itui in 
certain backward areas this industry survived for a very long time, till they were displaced. 

Finally a few general observations about the Indian Microlithic Industry may be made to 
focus the .mention of the workers. Micrafilha. as such, have a wide distribution tn the time and 
space all over the Old World. Hut certain techno I opcal difference may be noted. Zeuner lias 
pointed out how the asymmetrical points common in various parts of India are " one of the few 
items that distinguish the Indian microlithic 'bunting* industries from Ihe WUton of South 
Africa "58, Similarly bi-facial retouch and hi-facial points are very rare—almost absent—in the 
Indian industries. But they arc very common in Africa* Ceylon and Australia. A few have been 
reported by Mrs. Alkhin from the ttri sites ul the southern lip of the Indian peninsula, close to 
Ceylon. Finally* it is now agreed by the archaeologists all over, that the so-called " Micro-burin " 
b the by-product Of (ho blade* lunate and trapeze industries by the use of the technique of prepar¬ 
ing a notch and twisting. The absence of micro-burins in India is one of the most striking features 
and the few that are recorded are infinitesimally small when compared 10 the totals and suggest 
«n occidental origin. Hence does it mean again a different technological tradition ? The writer 
had die privilege of examining most of trie collections from Gujaiat made during the last decade, 
and the entire collection of Foote, lying at Madras and these inferences are based on it. Vet, 
there is no reason for complacency and further studies are a great desideratum. 

IX Neolithic Period 

We have already seen thm there is a differential distribution between the Microliihs and 
Polished axes ( Fig. 20). Hut the nature of out triviinp collections t mostly surface and without 
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any records of their (md-spots ) vitiates any further study. But in Central Deccan, the districts 
of Bcttaiy and Raichur kvc been studied m great detail following the excavations of Sir Mor- 
timer Wheeler a* BralmiagirL It was followed by the survey by the writer, of the Bellary Dis¬ 
trict culminating with the excavation at SanganakaJIu. and Dr. I R. AUchirii survey of the Raichur 
District was followed by his excivaiion at Piklthaf. Sbri B. K. Thapar conducted further excaua- 
tions at Maski, Dr. Seshadri has made a study of t| lc previous materials from Mysore Slate. As 
u rtmlt ol all these studies, it is possible for us to reconstruct the sequence of cultures. Following 
the sound principle of proceeding from the known to the unknown by stratigraphic method. 

The earliest phase at Sang&nak&Jlu, f J miles north-east of Be I [ary) consisted of a crude 
microlithk industry of quart* associated with a few heavily potinated flakes or trap and *and- 
sionL* showing a Leva Hois technique, This industry points either way towards to the earlier 
' Middle Stone Age ’ already described and also to the succeeding Microlithic or * late Stone 
Age '. l Vs Seshadri and Knshnaswumy have put iL '* this post-palncolithic flake industry 
would be no more than a ■ macro-facies * of the mkrolithic blades "/ This phase at Sangsaa- 
tallu was followed by a gup in the habitation, indicated by a weathered Mcrile deposit. 

Succeeding this gap. the Phase ' I la 1 at Sanganaltallu is characterized by fresh cells and 
ruber policed tools with 3 pale-grey handmade pottery, but without uny trace of the Painted 
pottery. Hie next Phase Hb is characterized by the appearance of typical Brahmagiri la and |i> 
type pottery and thus links up with the Chaleolirhk elements of the upper valleys of dotkvary 
and the Matwa plateau as we shall sec in our Proto-historic period ( Fig. 21 ) This stratigraphic 
fwrii.ion revealed in was confirmed by recent work in Central India and Maharashtra, il. B. 
Lai says. * The pointed red ware occurred only in Sanganalraltu Tl, 2 (lib) and not below, white 
ihc burnished grey ware started from If, 1 t Ila ». It appears, therefore, that the pamted pottery 
readied the scene si a later stage, through an extraneous influence But iJjc copper and 
■me was introduced in such small quantities as to have been ineffective m riming Uidr eco- 
^ \ r m >’- whicl1 fc pwcly Neolithic. It is not difficult to understand Mm ntuaUon, if wit can recall 
j Llje lypc of culture Contact— viz,, "fusion with the dominance of the resident traits Besides the 
scarcity of copper would also accentuate the need to retain the hemy stone axes. 

If we accept this position, die sequence in the Central Deccan becomes extremely interest¬ 
ing. Thanks primarily to Foote, who was associated with Urn geological survey of a large por¬ 
tion of South India and the careful investigations of Leonard Mutin in the Raidiur doah, we arc 
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in a position in understand ihe physiographic environment and 1 he influence of raw material on 
lhc>c widespread agricultural ;ind pastoral communities of Southern and Central Deccan. They 
always Iked on. or near the granntoid hills with convenient rock shelters overlooking (lieu fields 
below A fine negative evidence is provided by their avoidance of the schistose hills of the Dhnrwur 
system, which leave mstvx* of sub-angular talus along the slopes making any cultivation very 
iliflkult Besides, they always made their large variety of took out of One grained basalt or 
dioritc found in large dykes, which intrude out of the gncis&ic series, Hence, we find a very 
interesting relation between granite and gntiwic hilts, dykes and thaw* sires. This wm* waited 
out in detail for Bellury. Kurnool and Raichur districts (Fig 20-inset 1 According to Sir 
Edwin Pascoc. nit the dykes in Chmgleput, South A tool, Salem Coimbatore, ihe Nilfptik, 
Bellary Anantupur and Ibe Raichur doab are the representative* of the great lava beds of tire 
Cheyiai series of the Cuddapah system. 1 2 * 4 Foote earlier cammed led about the invariable use of 
litis dyke basalt for the polished stone celts of South Indio ( Fig. 12 J, At a number of sites in 
Bcllury and Kumoul districts, large quantities of pal mated tools including axes, dutch, picks, 
hammirritones etc were found together with fresh specimens. Though palination in itself docs 
iioL carry any chronological significance, the stratigraphic evidence of took with different physical 
condition from Sangatmkullu and the occurrence* of fresh and patinateil specimens from the 
surface at Com lecu sites in the Bdlary and Amintuplif districts seem to lend weight to ihe sugges¬ 
tion ihm the Ntolhhtc cuhwe lastedJar a eortStienfok time, preceding rhf httradactiort of met&Is mu* 
ftit' Central Decran Uf the beginning oj the t » MilUmuun B. t 

If we take into consideration the graffiti found near these settlements in Beltary and Raichur 
. districts, we will be justified in inferring that these Neolithic Settlers domesticated the long-horned 
cattle, as uggestod by Dr. Allehin, 1 At all Ihdr sites, targe number of graffiti were found depiCLinp 

( castle, other animals, huntings scenes and human groups. The first discovery of such drawings 
was made at Kupfial. Bcllury District in 1892. At Piklihal, Allchin recovered tettncotta figures 
of long-homed cattle from his cxcavuUons. Prof F, £ Ztuner has identified ihe cinder 
l from the mounds from Kupgal and Kuditim* as accumulated heaps of dung, suggesting a gam 

I pastoral edanmunities. Since similar slag was found in the excavations at Suipaiukallti and 
Brahm.tgiri, the age of tome at least of these mounds wems to be settled This confirms the 
earlier theory, enunciated by Foote, on the origin of iht- mounds and their African parallels 
11 Zariba ", died by him* Now it become* clear that the typical celt with .t pointed bull r* 1 
churau Leri slit of the Indian Neolithic. 
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Outside the Central Deccan, tlic best evidence throwing gram light on the antiquity of the 
Neolithic culture comes from Kill Ghol Mohammed. According to Fairaervts ( lr. ) who con¬ 
ducted the excavation, the lowest level belonging to Period J, belongs to the familiar Pre-pottery 
Neolithic cultures and a lop level of i his period is dated by C>!4 to 3500*3100 B.C. In view of 
the very limited area of the dig, we cannot but agree with the excavator who says : " as these 
neolithic assemblages become better known. a lub-dmxion of Period J, the addition of a Period 
K. or other changes can 1st; expected 

Outside these areas of the Central Deccan, we have some satisfactory evidence from Burz- 
huiD in Kashmir and Kili Ghul Mohammed in the Baluchistan area At Burahom (he section 
was as follows*; 

III. Pottery of the 4th Century A.D. 

Block polished pottery with incised designy resembling Jhunghar. Post-Harappan cul¬ 
ture of Sind. 

1. Neolithic ccli^. bone awls, pottery ami cooking vessels, in a post-glacial loess 
Unfortunately the excavators had no idea of the ceramic types they were talking of, and llm is 
not helped by Piggot's view, accepted by Gordon and identifying their Black polished ware as 
N.EU-’. 1 2 3 The only solution scans to be a fresh excavation in the light of om recent knowledge. 

In the res) of India, our position is still vague, A large collection from the Kaimur ranges 
and the Gneissic Bundclkhand and BaghdLhtmd lie^ in the British Museum. It is rather tragic 
thin we hav e in* trace even of the find-spots or the major pan of the collection. With the peculiar 
complexity of Indian archotology with its problem of survivals at different levels, this collection 
h worse than useless for any scientific purposes, Probably w m h*WS h Bf * of typoU\ 

This calls forth a new effort m the area, spec ia lly on account of Uteir dose affinities to the soulh- 
Inrftan Neolithic cultures- This suggests that there was a widespread Neolithic Culture covering 
a large portion of the sub-conlinen t in an environment favourable for early agricultural com¬ 
munities. 

But it sh ould be *rurd that w e have no evidence fll prwenl to decide the oripin of this culture. 
Dr. Eugene C, Warmer,* on account of th e comparative absence of celts in W tainni amL.HQ£th 
Western India, sugg ested a South-East Mian origin Tor the whotc^t-!QlUhi^„s'^f!^^ p[ India . 

1. FAttzivu (Jr .), i‘i! rtt. p. Ml 

2. Dt Teii* & P*Tt*9,wi up tit 

3. (JemDON. D. If,, cit. 

4 Wiwhan, EiHiuTvi , C,, “ The Neoiitha: Problem in tins Pre-laj*t«y of India ", Jammt of tht Miyint At*- 
dtmr trf Stfmrri 31. 1W) 
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A more systematic analysis of all available material from South-Easi Asia by Ahmed Hasan Dani, 
has shown that the typical pointed butt axe with lenticular or oval section is the characteristic Indian 
form. It does not occur in the continental 5. E. Asia, where the characteristic type is a fiat ud/x 
or facetted hoe with squared sides. This type seems to have infiltrated later into Eastern India. 1 

Thus we see two distinct traditions in the Indian Neolithic and its later survivals. Into 
the widespread and chronologically earlier group, we sec a distinctive infiltration of the South- 
East Asian. Dr, Dani has analysed the various dements that have penetrated into Eastern India 
including Assam from China and Malaya rones. Rut in the areas of isolation in Central and 
Southern India, some tnbes have more or less managed to survive in a Neolithic economy. 
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1HF P R OTO-HIS - 1ORIC HR A 

When we leave prehistory, urn story becomes more. pnxh^^mos a targe number or ancient 
rites have been systematically explored and excavated v Besides, culturally. we puss into the age 
of metah and the consequent sodo-cccnoffiic changes. Tfc£ chief among these i s the an rears nee 
of a large number uf town and village sites io_ the main river basins uf tfyt_cmtntry. probably 
supporting large-scale agricultural commutiitics/T^he most significant fcaiure^f the*e proto- 
historic cultures in different pans of the country »the vtiriatronTn'tlicrr aesthetic and tcctmolQpigl 
traditions, hut at the same time lowing certain mutual influences and contacts.; fffr e wcond 
anomaly, if one were allowed to use the term, is the diversity in the cultural sianTm different 
parts of the country. We have the highly developed urban civilizations computable to those 
of Western Asia ui lime and stature, while on the other hand vie Imvc the survival of primitive 
stone ,igc cultures tight into the early historic period. This differential development can to a 
great extent be explained by the ecology and geography of ihtsc cultural regions. We have 
already described the various perennial iiudeoi regions, where large-scale agricultural commu¬ 
nities could flourish and carry forward the torch of civilization, and the areas of relative isolation 
where progress was somewhat halting. Really, we discussed and defined the ureas of repulsion 
or i solation, the blind alleys of civilization in India. Hence in the following pages, the develop¬ 
ment of material culture in ihe*e three categories of rones will be discussed in the light of the re¬ 
sults of archaeological excavations and exp!orations, and other relevant ethnological data. 

Important excavations near the ancient city sites of Taxila, Hnrappa, Mohenje-daro, Abich- 
chaira etc., were curried out hefore 1544 But, ns aid) for ttcatatrucdog the cultural sequence 
in the country, wf have to depend on a large number of vertical vxcav .‘trims carried out in different 
parts of the country. It must be said to the credit of Sri Mortimer, that Lhc idea of correlating 
the regions U> gel at a historical sequence is his. The following list of excavated rites conveys 
a full idea of tile nature of the evidence on which this reconstruction is built ( Fig. 23 }. 

Indus 

Kill Ohul Mohammed, Mofaenjo Daro. Chanhu Daro, Kol-Diji, Rupar, Taxila, and a 

number of other sites where trial digs were conducted earlier. 

Gangetic Valley 

Jo gat ram, Hastinapur, Ahichebatra, Kanouj, Katwamhi, Vaisali, Rajar, Paum. Sonepui, 

Haugarh and Tanfluh- 
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MUw* jiUlttu and Central India 

Maheshvai; Nnvdatoli, Nagda, Tripuri and Cjjain. 

Gujarat ™d Kapjiutaiu 

■ ‘ - T,? ' ' - i: - , 

Lethal. Ratlgpur, Amjeh. Sumnath. Vasai. Amra. Lakliabawal. Luncbnaj. Akiuj, Amrapur, 
fbroda, Variavi, Timbarva, Bhinnantal ant! Rangmahal. 

Maharashtra 

Rrakash. Bnhut, Mask, lorwe, Nevasa and Kolhapur. 

Kristina Basin ( Andhru-Kuntatak > 

Bruhmagiri, Muski. Sanganakallu. Ptfclihnl, Oiandravnlli, Nagaijunakonda 

Nor (hen Andhra 

Sail ini i ilium Koitur. 

TamDnad 

Ankamedu. Sanur, Sen gamed 14 Pallavamcdu, Kiumaitur. 

Orka 

Sisupalgarti, Bhovasunr, Jaucada, Dhauli. 

nurse excavations were generally preceded and followed by explorations. For our pur¬ 
pose. it is not necessary, nor possible with such an amount of unpublished material, lo go into 
the details of individual sequence But taking a few stratigraphic columns from fleeted type 
sites. 1 propose to draw an outline of die development of material culture in the sub-continent. 
In the course of thi* rntittm'nt r the emphasht will be taut on the development of lar$e~seaFe agrl- 
cultural communities, with more or tesx permanent settlements, and at the same time correlating 
the regions surf) the archaeological material { Fir 8 ). The details of sequence and chronology 
in individual regions may slightly dilTcr. but die general picture emerges quite dearly. Again, 
it is necessary' to repeat that this picture lacks many details nnd is very tentative. If this orovi- 
siotviil interprets ton is followed by a critical evtuni nation, based on more wort, this survey will 
have more Ulan Fulfilled its purpose Now list us briefly review the development in the areas. 

Arras or Attraction 

IruliK Butrin tm<i lire Tmtiw Ir an tun Border iamfa ; 

h i» mold remarkable that the whole Indus basin should show a great homogeneity in its 
early cultures, whilst diverging in the later. In one way, as Spate tub pointed out. one of the mosi 
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important structure lines of Indian historical geography runs from the divide between tin- Indus 
and Canges systems < Bht doab, Sirhind. Ghaggar Delhi ) along the Aravallis to the Gulf of 
Cambay. This would help us understand the significance of the distribution of the Indus Valley 
culture. At the dawn of civilization in Western Alia, we irnve indisputable evidence of better 
climatic condition * 1 - ihiin today. Inspite of the pioneer efforts of Sir Aurcl Stein, Sir John Miir- 
slujl, N. G. Majumdar, E. J, Mackay. Sir Mortimer Wheeled Stuurt Piggot, M S, Vats A. 
Ghosh and number of other explorers, the main Mqiicnflt of cultures leading to the Harappan 
still hiL-Scs definilion Crrmifttie* are and die guars* arc too many. It is most unfortunate 
Oui so few of the large number of sites have been systematically excavated Most of the eor- 
rdatiotU are hnsed on fabric and decorative patterns or pottery from the surface and other a*so- 
cistni objects, hut very rarely from excavation ft should be clearly understood, ihal these pro¬ 
vide ofldv a series of terminal and central dates, and detailed chronology and correlation will have 
to await further excavations- A heroic attempt has been made by D H. Gordon to introduce 
some order into this chaos. But the sequence can only be confirmed by intensive work 
in Pakistan. 1 

During the last few years, important work earned out by hainervht t Jr.),* and F. A. Khiiti 1 
in Pakistan and Casal in Afghanistan* I* helping m to gel a somewhat clearer picture, and if these 
efforts arc continued, the prospects arc very encouraging indeed . The broad studies of Piggoi, 1 
Wheeler.' McCownd Cordon* and Ross* have laid (he foundations for the survey attempted 
here The U«e Prof. Childc. in his PrehLrtor, ej European Sack** faced with die problem of 
sligluly divergent groups of cultures, which are associated with each other and with different types 
in each prov ince, suggested the use of the term “ cycle of cttllurc. " The recent studies of Fair* 
serrfe in the Baluchistan area show extensive contacts between the venous divergent groups iliat 
arc spread over the Indus basin and the Indo- Iranian border lands Hence it is proposed to at¬ 
tempt u critical survey of the culture sequence, after dividing them into three culture cycles : 

1. Prc-Harappan 

2. Harappan 

3. Post-Haroppan 

I Ctttnaa*., IX, tt, ** iMitery fmJusirtcv Ot the lido-lranim ImkiIk " Antirnt twite. No. lOdl. l9*-53, 

l Fxm<< tv a l Jr, J, Wauie*. A. Exeanttorn in ifr Quetta Paltry «si Anili repot crpurl jiijw* ui 

the tnmar Mlmm cvf Nibirat HWnn VS XXXV h, i Mew yurt, lllSt 

}. Jin am, F. A., Ai * ptrm «dc«mx m Kanchl oa dfiQi Feb.. t WS-Mm* by Hit Press Service of Pakiitto. 

< Cawi. J, M h 11 MuudJynk ", Jlluttixttmi Umktn Ntmt, TOi Mi/. 1335 up. 8J^35. 

3, Flow, Steaht JtaMnwiir ittAta. Pelican book. 1VJ0, 

6. Wmxun, Muktihul TtU tnihu CmUzaitoa The CsmbThtpl llutmy of Intlw—SulfluiMHo Volume 

etinbrid** !,*& 
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Pre-i larapfum Cycle 

Before we proceed fun iter, it h. letter to remember o few general principle* that guide our 
approach to the problem. Firstly, we liuvc already cjn phkQiywl at great length, the environ¬ 
mental diversity between the main alluvial plain of the Indus and the hilly areas to the wen, winch 
separate it from the Iranian plateau. Faireervis baa wdl-compared the Indus plains to ii beach, 
and while the upland plateaux oonaiituu* the surf, the hills behind are tin* waves 1 “ The arid 

basins and hills of Baluchistan." wthc> Spate, form the eastern portion of the great Iranian 
plateau, sharply marked ofTfrom the Indus plains by the Kirthar and Suktitnun rampurts 
Looped between I he Taba Kakar and Suhiinian ranges lie die incltis-pattcrned bastm of die Zhwb 
:md lhc Beji : nested folds of Cretaceous and l’*XCnt limestones and sandstones producing in 
Lorabi au extraordinary landscape of innumerable scraps and hogsbaek*,. vinall phic-ju and mesas, 
steep craggy outcrops with talus slops..... ami sei in these mid hills, wrep and dun ana >.>chn\ u 
Jh ‘ greener patches in small alluvial mid dvirtiu! ha tin? { italics mine f. 

It is no wonder that these oases of pla i n s among die hills supported the fust peasant commu¬ 
nities who brought to India some of the dements of the higher cultures from Iran. The volleys 
ol Zliob, Beji, Pifiiin Lora, Dasht, Kd, Hingdi and Hub, in addition to the main stream of the 
Indus supported various cultures which con only be distinguished by thrir pottery industries, and 
a tew other traits like burials etc. The careful campanttivc studies of Figgoi, Cordon and Fair- 
SL-rvis have shown that all these admits haw conUu!i> between themselves, and where stratigra¬ 
phic 1 evidence is available even overlap with euch other. As already explained, our evidence 
mainly consists of large surface collections, interrelated with the help of fa hr km and designs of 
pottery A tentative relative chronology la provided by ^ few- trial excavations atid the remark¬ 
able scraping of die sec lions as at RanaghmuJai, A new light has been shed by the Ulest excava- 
tfonn, where the evidence of Radio-carbon dates has been made available to us. Hence ibe follow¬ 
ing account i' a mere summitry of the works already alluded to. Besides j| is not politic. nor 
intelligible at ihis stage of our knowledge, to give a detailed catalogue of ceramic forme and pat¬ 
terns, Bui for convenience, the diagrammatic sketches of Stuart Piggoi and a few dlstribuliun 
maps oj Wheeler arc reproduced here i Fjgs. 24. 25.). 

The curliest culture identified is j Pre-pottery Neolithic culture with Him chips and Fair- 
servis suggest, 1 - a long Early Pre-hi$ioric period. The most interesting account of ih cjr economy 
comr' from the animal remains They already domesticated sheep, goal and an ox or bull. 
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*■ Surprisingly, there was no greater representation of wiki faunn in Period J " ( K GJ. )■ They 
were Fa miliar with the Indian bull, bul its teeth found in die excavation were somewhat larger than 
ihe normal teeth of Zfc>r htdiats and a suggestion has been made that the Brahma ball of the Indus 
valley is a cross-breed of Bos Indian And die West Aslan Urus. They were abut ramiUar with 
some species of Optus.* Thus it is very interesting to see ilie spread of the * incipient agricul¬ 
tural communities 1 * * and pastoral herdsmen in the 4th Millennium B.C. The lends included K>ner 
awls, blades varying In length between 3.4 to 5.8 cmt., stone scrapers and a limestone slab with a 
triangular cross-section, probably used ^ as a grind stone Finally, according to Lhc excavator. 
“ us these neolithic assemblages become better known, a Mxb-divifion of Period J ( KG.l.), or 
the addition of a Period K. or other changes can be expected Technologically this phase is 
comparable, according to Cbilde with the Pro pottery and Early Neolithic col Lures of Jericho, 
Jnnno. Hasson# etc.* A piece of C harcoal, from one of the upper levels of this ph.i^e, gave a 
014 date of 5300 plus or minus 200 j.c. 3500-3100 B.C,. thus pushing the beginning!- of Agricul¬ 
ture io the early 4th Millenn ium or even 5th Millennium B.C. Turihcr excavation Is needed to 
throw additional light on this very early cullure of the Endo-Pakistiin sub<ontnient. 

The second period has a wider distribution. At Kilt Ghul Mohammed, the second phase 
(111 iv characterized by hand made wares including basket marked pottery with ^ fine whed-madc 
pottery. All agree that these crude wares .ire akin to Raisa Ghundai l wares \ with very little 
decoration ), Ar Raria Ghundai Ross found the bones of the domesticated horse, t'qtius Cabalhts 
and Piggot suggests u n nomadic horse riding herdsman ” a* the new set tiers 4 

The third period, corresponding to K. G. Ill. is characterized by the Bhck-on-red slip ami 
red-pointed wares (type A wares of Russ R. G. II), In ihc Quetta valley, there arc nearly 17 
Sito of this phase. At Ranaghundai, phase N is marked by the advent of new people who built 
houses with boulder footings. The most characteristic pottery is the so-called Bull wure ’ 
which has also been found at Zhob and Surjangal. The Other animal painted is the black-buck. 
It is noteworthy that the Lorahti region is not she region of black-buck mid she presence of humped 
ox, fiot Indian also suggests an ciiiitcra rather Hum a western influence, indicating the possibility 
of settlements further cast in the main basin, 

This phase show* clow affinities to Hissar I. This contact with the regions Tun her east 
is dearly definable m the next phase K. G. IV. ’ RauaGhundat Ill s' and ’b'. with their Amri 

U rinutnvn, <p. **. rn. 

JL tAimni, ibid p. 335. 

}. Cheuw, up. dj. 

4. hoarr, v eit. p. lit. 
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iiflinititi", says Fairscrvis^art certainly akin to Kill Cihul Mohammed IV and Damh Sadaat f'\‘ 
Tins period is very important, ss it links a. mini her of other sites in Baluchisi gn and Sind. Tills 
phase shows affinities lo Kcchibcg Amri. Togau and Sur Jangal, A sample of charcoal from 
Damb Sadiiiti f gave C-t4 range between *!40{l-1 WO B.C, (4150 plus ur minus 250 ), 

In view of the extent of these cultures which begin lo spread down into the plains, it H 
possible to visualise a series of cultures. Similarly die relation of the group of cultures of Is a I 
and Nundam type with Amri links up die entire cycle: of col tints, which preceded the Harappan 
m the Indus basin and the Indo-Iraittan border lands. 

Cuming further cast, we find Amri providmjj a link with Harappan. While the former 
appears to underlie the latter nt Amn. Lahti, Gbari Shah and Fandiwahi, there is an evidence 
of nil overlap or mixture at Pai-jo-kotiro in the Gaj Valley. Hut the more crucial oil turn, which 
Show;- more Harappan trails is that or Kulli /j*. f the presence of goddess figurines, hull figurines, 
and pi pul leaf motif on pottery'. In view' of the curious combination of Harappan motifs, as 
well av the mixture of bulls, ibex, sigmas and comb pattern'!, Gordon thinks that "Kulli culture 
was of considerable duration uml it had ifi contact with liarappa.” According to Castil,* a cul¬ 
ture with affimlics to Kulli has been dated to 2650 plus or minus 300 il.C. In view of the great 
distance >f Afghanistan from the sites we hav e been dealing w ith, one has to be cautious. Bui, m 
the whole it again emptuutrecs. that by the first half of die III Millennium 11.t’. the whole tv !. of 
Pre-Harappan, peasant cultures were flourishing all over the Indus basin. 

Pigged, Gordon and Fairscrvis have demonstrated the indebtedness of these cultures to 
their neighbours in Iran The Quetta valley and the Pishin plain :uc traversed by major route 
Jinking Baluchistan. Sisiatt. and Sind, it is, therefore, not unexpected thin all these isolated 
river valleys, dissected by hills, should show contacts as welt as divergences. 

Hence we can draw for ourselves a picture of these roving herdsmen and cultivators trying 
to exploit the fink green valley* among ihcse deserts of barren rock. In view of the present-day 
aridity and the precarious Ills: Which these areas support, Stein pawl special atlcnrioa to this 
environmental problem. He noticed large senes of stone-built artificial dams and terraces known 
os tiaberbetttfr. There is no knowing whether some of these belong to these early agricultural com¬ 
munities, “Yei.” write Piggot, “ lltdr presence is important in indicating greatci rainfall in 
antiquity, and ti is by no mean* improbable thill they do. in fact, date back to ihe Prc-bistOnc 
occupation of the Baluchi Hills " * I>r. Mora ha* shown, on the basin of his xiwJy ol Ikh dtuw- 

1 FaIH KVH-, Itfl.cil. M 

2. C/iiAj, qp. ill. 

3, PKXXiT, <V p- H>. 
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ings cm Nal Pouchy " that welter conditions m- likely to have prevailed in the Baluchistan hills 
during ihc period or Nal culture **> 

The complex pattern of multiple origin, or localization or Indiuntfiiiion of certain for¬ 
eign imiliv is emphasized by Fainvervis. 

■ The assemblages we have described were primarily derived from Iran. 11 is true dial 
some design elements on the pottery were derived from designs characferistic of the Indus 
valley, sik.1i av the Btakma ktU anil Fipal fcdf, hut in addition, tile desert ibex and the desert 
WitClope of die Iranian plateau, are also depicted. The liauom orientation is therefore 
dear. The Iranian diameter of these Baluchi assemblages was prohably further reinforced 
by .oniiiiuoJ and augmented con I acts with Iranian culture.', in SUtan and Southern Balu¬ 
chis (an. The wide distribution of characteristic wires, such us those of Amri and Quetta, 
indicates the extent of the contacts **,* 

It it these very contacts that have helped «s understand the relations between the various 
cultures. Similarly, the detailed study n! the blade industries suggests the inliltration of the mutt 
technique of crested guiding ridges, which appears for the first time ai Jericho in the Neolithic 
levels, lu fun her spread eastwards as well a* westwards has heen pointed out by the writer. * 1 
Hence l hi - technique w hich appears in the Haruppan culture might have been brought into India 
by some of these communities. In this connection the long blades ( 5.8 am. > of Kill Ghid 
Mohammed 1 are worth watching. 

Bmppra culture 

As one moves eastwards leaving these inhospituhk- highland valleys, into Ole plains of the 
Indus, one sees a marked change; the higher cultures flourishing in Ihc main valley of the Indus. 
“ The Iranian aspect of the society has disappeared ".says FaiUcrvh. “and another influence, 
the Indian in ritual, artifacts, arehi lecture can be- clearly dimmed. " Bui unfortun: tidy fnt 
the Frc-Ouiruppan cultures in Lite main txtsin one yet shrouded in obscurity. Eariiar, Mad.ay 
noticed sherds of the Quetta wet ware in the “ lower levels ** of Mohenjo-Daro.* Similarly 
Wheeler found ;t few sherds in : ( t } occupation layer underlying the defences, < 2) from the 
material accumulated during the construction. and ( 3) from the material or the ram pan and in- 
cidental platforms They show affinities to pottery from Perssmo Ghuiuhu. and Pre-Hantppa 

I tlfin S. - Rjt flijniSprfihc ihm! MitlmjUfn B.C from , ’*til r It mchnian f urrJ l'wir Zoc-gMgniph;ea! 
tl fi l fr i r; .^ " tf/tfcf kdtan Mttxtim. XtV. Kn 1 pp. JJ:Sl Cakiiim. IJV&. 

3, Fnftf*»vr\ if dr, p 3*i». 

1. ScnKABMit B. “ CkukolULk Bind* ImliuJjy . «y», eft. 

< MSSUT. E- I fmrtktr ntatMlM at Moha^D**. V«L U pi 61 Nw I «nJ I : VoL I p. IJH 
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layers of Amn. “ In these groups. the contrast, between the true Harappa sherds introduced at 
lltc time of cutletruction, and the non-Hnrappa sherds of (he preceding or lingering wupauon, 
is so marked its to indicate the probability of a basic difference of culture,.The provisional 
inference, is thin the building of die defences marked the first impact, of Harappa culture on Ltus 
site, and that the builders were preceded hereby a towa—or viIhge—occupation representing u 
vuriant or even alien culture 

Similarly V. A. Khan claimed 3 mature FTc-HarappaD culture at Kot-Diji 1 2 * 4 m the Khaira* 
pur district of Sind " Indeed there arc idiong indication 1 ; to support the view that the early set¬ 
tlers whom wc shall cull Kot-Dijiun*, possessed a highly developed culture of their own, from 
whom the people of Ham ppm and Moltenjo-Daro borrowed certain artistic und other ideas includ¬ 
ing the systems of town-planning and fortifications, which are the mcvyl cxira ordinary systems 
known to Indo-Pakistan pre-lustoryAbout the pottery, lie reports that there is difference in 
fabric, form and decoration from the Hamppan. Pending further studies it is difficult to mukc 
any comment on this Mr p<>aitblHiy tf a law mavmtnt of the Ifmip/nm u>:ifh*\inh into Saul 
aiwiot he over-ruled. 

Let it he stated straight away, that in the present stage of our studies, the formative stages, 
if any, of this great L rbtin civilUaiioB have >*l to be explored. Even the so-called “Pre-Hurap- 

pan ” Kot-Diji casts, the mme burden on the archaeologist. Hence the relation Of Mohcnjo-Duro 

■ •*) 

and Harappa to the “ Upland communities" of the Pre-Harappa period, cannot be specified, 
inspite «f certain common artistic and ceramic dements. 1 At proem it appears to us like 
Minerva born in a panoply. A: Sir Mortimer pul it, “the integrity of the Indus civilization 
stands unchallenged f \ The greatest challenge to the archaeologist, is to explain the origin of 
This great urban civi bra Iron, with its " impressive bulk ” of in I er-relationship with those of West¬ 
ern Asia and its ' ulnmdaflt and significant variation ” in its sculpture, art, seals, terra-cottas, 
language ami script. 1 Only live spade, discritnmatcly used, can cur this Gordian knot, and help 
us understand this jumble of words without a meaning. The true epi-ccnire of the Harappa 
culture needs to be ascertained. 

J WuELLEf, ft E. Sf Htuyipa. JtU6 ■ The Defaces uud Cemmspy R, 37 ", Antra* imiut Nft, J. Mot Delhi 
Jjii . 47 p, 9L 

2. At ■ |>:cv- a; inference w fefertwfy Kith, tV3» Karachi ami aradunt tiy il« Dircth* <j«asn of .Vrthaco- 
toff> tn India Me* Oelhl. 

3 Ttw rat&iicm bcm«n the Upland ewramunlikv and U» Urtan folk nt iht rtm lasnr; mimm tailxr itwrip- 
tiuti fiat it U very miti&iitif m recall in (hit fottnecrkiti ilia pndiiuu nf ftia * Fetiiir. Gecru* “ iaJ the SuuhuIm r-.ul 
fiobyloniiiR plains. There the " inapicni axtwubitfbn did not move into the plain* HT1 Wr collective otpauukllon was 
developed to (be extern nt fmmiin-ig problem* of im^lion uflcr ha rnilial (IhCwvety 

HKAn'wiaoo, K, J,, t!aH ami tiv HtWHflX/lHir CIHfr nttfat, Ftlpm, Oiepifl, (954. 

4. Wurju't, Vli* imii, IftJui CklUatiu^ Suppkttieat to CfcmMttps Mittciry tit Irulia. Vat. 1,I9f4, p. 
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)n recent years, with lht remarkable dboovtric'i of Lolh&l in KathUwud b> S, R Ftao, we 
know tlit true extent of the Indu* valley civilization from tire foot-hills of the I limn Liyas lo the 
south coast of KuiliLiwad. Similarly the studies of Fairservis throw a new light on the chronology. 
Ai a result nf careful assessment, Dr. Wheeler suggested the limits of this great civilization between 
2500 and 1 500 B.C From the appearance of Harappan influences at Damb Sadnai in phase 111, 
dared to 2050 phis or minis 200. Fairscrvi i rightly comments : 11 The archaeological evidence 
a tlirs stage, indicate- tli.it the Harappan civilization «u» in swing during tire period represented 
by Dumb Sadjuit II—HI in the QueUa valley, and Surjanpl- — Anna Ghundji III in Loralui, that 
it was expanding northwards into Baluchistan rn Damb Sada.it Ml tiroes and after the occupation 
of Surjangal.,. .Thin would mean that Harappn was occupied after 2000 B.C Considering 
the chronology o$ a whole, it seems Lhal 1500 B.C for lire cud of Harappan Is too early. A dale 
nearer 1200 B.C . or later is probably more accurate since ii allows for the not inconsiderable 
expansion, and establishment of that civilization in areas remote from its apparent plan of 
origin*'. 1 In his latest work- be suggests, thus in view of lire Carbon listing. Ire would put the 
limits ot the Harappan from 2100-12110 B.C 1 In view of the SfliUgoq link, this revised dare 
can be applied only lo the Baluchi area, on Ihc periphery of the Indus Busin . Does it represent 
j back s ash ul a survival ? 

Considering the wide extent of this civilization in space, we cannot accept any single arbi¬ 
trary date for the whole area. It is not improbable that the Harappan might have survived in 
the peripheral zones of Baluchistan, W Rajaputana For a longer time lliun in its epi-crnirc. For 
example, wc have such an evidence in its southern periphery. With the excavations at Lethal, 
Ramrfur, Sonm.ith, Amta and Lnlchabawitl. we have very good raison for believing that Harappan 
survived in a pure form for ;i longer lime in Kalhiawnd. and continued in a decayed State with new 
elements right upto about 500 B.C. Wc shall discuss this in greater detail, while dealing with 
OttfSttt ( See Chiipier VII) 

Posi-llnrappan cycle 

Wc are as much ignorant about ihc origin of the Harappu. .is about ii* final extinction. But 
two remarkable fuels stand deur : the advent of a new people und Ihc desiccation of the Ra>i- 
puhma dcitsu—lhc later half of the M Millennium B.C was a period of turbulent movements 
Of peoples TdtflBBicta'n and the appearance of irew language* all over Western Asia. Right from 
Ihc Ann i oh mi plains ^of Turkey', this is due to the advent of Indo-European* and India has not 

1, F.munvii. The cbnuofofigcf ibe Hiirappaii Mvilualiwi and the Aryan mvunuw " Reoem urdinento- 
pial rrsaanh Man, LVi Art III Mot, 

- FAswviwvn a? tit p 357. 
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escaped litis impact. Hut H & necessary to remember one Important fact, that these violent setni- 
nomsdic people adopted a major portion of the cultural traits of thrir victims, whom they con¬ 
quered and subjugated Tims oil over the Old World, the Aryans Imre proved to be ivgue enid 
pbwurr, tftougk the legacy a/ their language-, has eonrrihutfd to the history of ctyUheation. Hence 
il i not out of place to discuss 3 few poiuis about the authors of Hie destruction of the Harappa 
civilization and the Aryans, 

lMiwkr. Piggot and CbiJde, built up an elaborate hypothes: , based on the excavations con- 
ducied by WhecJcr, at Ilaruppa m 1946 lit attributed ihc destrutlion to the .null or of the 
Cemetcry-H and adduced literary evidence to support the fact that the Rigvcdtc Arymis de¬ 
stroyed Uhsc dries. The fim pan of his contention that the Con etery-H people destroyed tlamppu 
is correct. Out his more controversial identification of Cemetery-H folk with the Aryans cannot 
be accepted at the present stage of our knowledge since their pottery bus not been identified with 
certainty from the rest of the Indus basin. 

Heine GeJdtrn * 1 «nd more recently FOircqrvh 1 have identified the other Posl-Uarappan 
culture of Jhukfcar with the Aryans Tliine GeUcm depends on the animal headed pin, inm 
nion use* bronze dagger from Fort Mumo snd the antennae sword, w Inch be derives from Liui- 
start, for lm contention Unit the Aryans mc-vbd Into India about 1200-1000 B.C According to 
Fnirscrvis pottery found at a number of sites^-Dahar Rut, Moduli Knla and Kaitdanj ( i-.uh 
broad Mad lints of black and red running horizon tally above the body of the vessel, loop* and 
hatching along the rim. and various geometric and curvilinear pal terns, and bdopguip to Raua 
Ghumlat IV ), has Jhukkur jffinltia Since ihc Jhukkar culture overlies the iCarappan a Chan- 
hudaro. the stratigraphic relation also supports their hypothesis.* 

However in >pite of it Slightly greater distribution of these Jhukkur and its related indu- 
rtriag. il also vuffcrt from ih; sane fuel vii, its discontinuity further cast into the Gangenc basin. 

Finully. u tlurd claim bii been put forward by B. B, Lai on the basis of 3 very substantial 
body of evidence. Jl iIk story or Ihc Aryans, n* revealed by our literary sources, has any validity, 
it speaks of u people who published Oku first homeland in Ihc valley* orSniasvati and Dnslud- 
v.iii after^MMUduting ihcir hold in the upper valleys of the Indus basin. It wo* in this liruhma- 
varla liuflLJ^c i*& llnr Rigveda. Gradually, they spread into the Gnmgctic basin. Ou ihc 
strength ormHfcaiaiioiw at 1 lasimapur and bis. ettawive captors! nm rn the upper Climactic basin. 

1 ^ t|V5 t mentis Stnmiir " Hiesoming <ri its Vrjjrw <rndthe<m<( 1 ■! (tie ihujuipu ctvftiniUfm", ifm*, ivt. 
Art 151. Od_ I2K». 

1 FtfUWZVVL OP ett 

1 Macbxy. t t Hindu-Dam t.imwwi ■ 1035-30. Ajiwitcan Oiicrru! Sot. 20, New |jit W |«J r 
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he found a pottery called the " Painted Grey Ware tu the lower level* of a number of sites, ztseodaled 
with Indian literary tradition. Since these settlers formed part of the early Aryan stock in India, 
he ascribed this ware to the Aryans "May ti, however, he euiphustzed" , warns the author. 
*’ ttuit the eirii/i iue ix entirely circumslOfUiat and until taut utiles; positive tjhiwgtpphk- and epigrth 
phic proofs ate obtained to substantiate the conclusions they cmmoi but be considered pro- 
visit/tud. " ‘ 

Before we dose our summary of lltc problem of the Aryans, a flight digression into the Uarap* 
pstn will tint he out of place. T. N, Ramuchumlran has pul in u very powerful plea for identify¬ 
ing the Indus valley civilization itself with the Aryan While he claims to have deciphered the 
script on the -seals. lie has continued the line of studies storied by him earlier, the interpretation 
of art motifs with the help of literature. He interprets the seals—their pictography scripto- 
graphs and the script-with the help of corresponding verses frcun the Rigveda.* Thb is in, 
line with Hrotwy’i earlier attempts, who also read the Indus valley language a* Icdo-Aryan.* 
As already stated earlier, this hypothesis cannot be accepted nor eompklety refuted, till the sct- 
ipl is deciphered with the help of some hidingunl wruls or inscriptions. It U therefore a pro¬ 
blem of methodology. 

Xlius this problem of the Aryans has come to the f.’refront and at the present stage of our 
knowledge it is impossible to give a limit answer Of nil ihc three or four hypotheses i including 
ftamaehQiitlran'sl the best from the archaeological point of view is that of the ■' Pawned Grey 
Wate folk '* Further discussion of this problem will be attempted, after a consideration of 
die other areas, in Appendix ' I 

Our knowledge of the Upper Indus basin, above the confluence of the live great rivers of 
the Punjab and the Ghaggar. is clearer, Commanding the main communications into the Sub- 
continent, and with a heller rainfall, on account of its existence at the foot or the Himalayan 
chain, ami <1 rained by river- fed by die ice fields, the Punjab continuously supported large scale 
agricultural communities. We do not yet know the exact authors of the destruction of t he Indus 
civilization Nor do wt know much about the Cerocltrry-H people, who have been credited with 
this role unless ihcv be one of Use large groups of Post-Iiarappan people who moved into the 
- 

1 Ut. B. H * I^aviuiw* U i LuiirMi’uiia imd olhar cupknanuju m ihr Ifrjwr i'ilO-W 

Aieietti MU tO 4. II, Kern Delhi 

1 Uuuounuiian, T. N PreiiiknUul Addrtu of the Ancient ltui&\ taction. a» tit *H huhi ttUumr Cont-ta 

MJ a) I«* ' * 

J, HMCUcfcY. Dmuucii. Awnr/ti Hutorj of Wetttm Adm. /mtw amt tV fit, TnuBiiiird hjr Jindfatb Pradtuka. 

Pmnuc 1951 
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pluiaT of the Indus- Leaving these gaps, which ibe spade alone can ultimately CU) up, we go little 
aui towards the Indo-Gmigeiic divide The explorations of Shri Ghosh and the excavations 
of Dr. Y. D. Shamta' at Rupar and of Shri B. B. Lai at Miutinapur have opened a new diopter m 
Indian arch ecology. We are well on the way to bridge ibis yawning gulf between the Hnrappan 
and toe Early Historic cultures of India. The rough outlines are emerging and only the link! 
will have to he forged. 

Following the iluntppan, we have probably, what Ghosh has called the " Sot hi Culture 
from a number of sites in toe Drishndvati Valley. charaotcriicd by the widespread occurrence of 
ft crude ill fired pottery. which for m> belter reason, has been called the “ Ochre washed ware 
'.\liilc some forms show affinities to Hamppan, the fabric is closer to that of Hastinapur. fthadra- 
bad am! other copper hoard sites in the Gangclic basin. Since it* stratigraphic relation to either 
ihe Indus or llie Gatigttie valley culture* yet remains to be established, ii is better [u be wary. 

but of nil the various Post-tiarappan cultures, the most widely spread, and the movements 
of which van be directly (raced into the Gangctic basin, is that of the Painted Grey Ware culture. 
At Rupar,* on the Sutlej, toe liabitolton begins with a Hanipjnn and is succeeded after a dis¬ 
tinct break by the Grey Wore culture. Tins sequence neatly ties up with the Early historic period, 
el luraele fired by the advent of the Gunge tic valley Northern Blade Polished Ware. This Grey Ware 
culture to have a wide distribution in the Valleys of SuUej, Sarasvuli and DrishadvaU in 
the Punjab-Bikaner area. We eagerly await some work on toe other side of the Pakistan bonier. 

Finally, with the excavations at itupar and Hastinapur, the gap | which is dramatically 
called the “ Dark Period " ) is closing up. Ghosh wdl Miituncd up the position of Grey Ware- 
Hnrappii relations when he vtid “ While it is admittedly premature to hold that die latter people 
{ Grey ware folk ) ware no other but the Aryans, it U doubly premature to say thm the Aryans 
had noth mg to do with the disappearance of ibe Hamppons. Even if that be the future con¬ 
census, the possibility will remain that the descendants of the Hsrappans, after the end of their 
glorious days hved somewhere in India, still holding to their culture, if m a modified form, to 
contribute Jts trails to the pattern of Indian culture, cither directly or through the Aryans or some 
other agency^ Otherwise, the existence of Hantppan elements in Indian culture will remain 
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Yen, it survive. In the pivotal point - the Proto-historic tri-junction—the old Brntima- 
varta { Samsvati and Dn shad vat i valleys ) and north-eastern FUjapuluna. all the streams of Proto- 
histone niltuns mingle, and our immediate task is to explore Tor overlaps and contacts. This 
is very well borne out by the recent discoveries at Ukhlma, near Meerut, of a thick red ware of 
** Harappan fabric ” with typical term cotta cakes, A few sherds of the same type were also found 
in the Grey Ware levels of Kausambi. But for the cakes, the only other identifiable type is the 
dish-on-stand. So the possibility of these being either very late Harappan or being derived from 
the other Post-Harappan cultures has to be stressed, fcausambi seems to carry some of i he arehi- 
tectum! dements of fftapptt like the fortifications and corbelled drain From this point of 
view- the occurrence of Grey Wart and black^and-red ware at Ukhlma make it very interesting 
The survival of so many Indies valley symbols on our Punch-marked coins remains an enigma. 
Similarly the dear evidence for slightly later dates for the Hai-jppnm and the dose inter-links of 
its direct descendant Post-Harappan cultures of Knthiawad. with the Pre-N.B.P. proto-historic 
Chateoliihic cultures of Central India, suggest the possibility of a Harappan survival in the peri¬ 
pheral regions to the east, west and south oT the main Indus basin. Thus Harappan might have 
direct contacts nish some of the Post-liarappan cultures of the sutKoattnetrt, Does it not fit in 
with the geographic factors already enumerated 9 

Fiiuilly. the story of the Indodranian border lands is one of continuous contacts between 
both the countries, and it also serves its function as a bridge between the cultures of Iran and 
India. These cultural inti uc tiers need very careful scrutiny and since we know sufficient surface- 
material, the more urgent need seerm to be stratigraphic excavations. Col. Gordon has shown 
the close affinities of the materia] from the Moghul Ghundai cairns and Sialk B cemetery f about 
1000 B.C ).* More evidence of this late contact with Iran has been brought forth by Beatrice 
de Cardi from Lon do and other sites in Baluchistan As Stuart Piggot puls it 

"It looks as though contacts between India and die West were cither continuous for 
nearly a millennium after 2000 B.C,, or more probably there were two movements of peoples 
from Northern Persia towards India, one (ShahMump. fhukkar etc.) fairly soon after 2000 
B.C, (the Indian evidence implies that it cannot be earlier). and the other ( Mughal Ghundai, 
liwanri. Londo } round about J100 Of later M * { See Fig. 27) 

Gang cite Basin 

Now when we cross the Indo-Gangetic divide we leave the Harappjn in space and time. 
The most important, and tnlriguing relics of ihis region are the enigmatic copper Jwardv front 

| f ^Tirw fi~H "SUlk, Ci}an, Htfeor mi ite lmli>lrariiiin Cojirecikni", Mm in h tiu. XXVII, 1«7 ( 
Pl> W-241. 

; ftcvicA of Utcr sba-'f isirer by Sm.ui Pi$p>i m ,-tnftyidb. \\IV. No ’J*. Pec. IWt. 
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ilie Giinceiic basin studied hy Heme GclJcrn, 1 Stuart Figgor,* D H. Gordon." and B, B. 
Lai. 4 Lai, by a lint typological analysis has shown that they differ from the Western grouns 
and alio points out l!ic circumnl.mlittl but yet unproven association of Ihe so-called "Ochre washed 
pottery'" with these hoards, i lie reported discovery of Grey Wart at the board site of p^rLar 
in Unao District, ll. P is encouraging and I hope it will receive early attention, But one interest¬ 
ing Tact emerges : with such highly specialized and evolved copper tools, testifying marked tech¬ 
nological achieve mem. is it too much to conjecture that their advent marks the beginning of the 
clearance of ihe semi-tropical jungles of the Gangctrc basin V t Fig 28 ) 

AH along the flanks of the Vmdhy&S, particularly in Bunddfchrmd and Baghdkhand. vie 
have extensive surface collection*, of Neolithic stone tools These arc typo logically indistinguish¬ 
able from the Rdhty-Raichur ones, studied in detail already. The collections of these from the 
British Museum are being studied by Dr, F. R Allchin Could this mean the expansion of vile 
early agricultural comm uni Lie* into the main menne tracts after their mastery of mcialturgy, 
which enabled them to dear the jungles nnd drain the swamps ? But it is significant to note that 
this event more or lets prixedc, the expansion into, nnd ihe establishment of the people using 
the painted Grey Ware. identified very reasonably with the Aryans by Sltri R B. Lai 

Haslinapur is the most important type site, in that it serves as a link with tile cist and the 
wtrsi.' Here Lai discovered 5 phases of culture, the earliest of which shows circumsL l filial 
evidence of association with die G angelic vulley copper hoards. Tliis fact rs \rry important 
in the light of the excavations conducted at Mabeshvar-Na vdatoQ in 1952-53 and I957-5S A.s will 
be pointed later, the earliest agricultural communities in Mnlwa carry with them large number 
of Harappan and Posi-Hatappatt (Wcsiero) traits. But in the latest excavations five copper- 
bronze i ?) celts were found Two of them have rounded and Hared ait tins edges and one of them 
has a deep shoulder, suggesting n Gunge tic valley origin. Similarly at Kajlur ( Kaichur District, 
Hyderabad State j. we have the antannae >w-ordh. Hence there ts a growing evidence of, j Copper 
Age cpi<mlrc in the Cange tic basin and the amt urgent task stems to he to folfow up Nwinapw 
with systematic tsploratbra in the Gauge tic basin. The second period marks a distinct break 
and » characterized by she Grey Ware Gig people of this period built mud houses and practised 

1. HtlNt Chinn* 11 AKhiUJOkuMtl uacts ot the Afjait. ", JoutmJ ef thr ***„ ij QHtrigi Art 

fV, 1936, pp, ff7.Hl, 

2, I'KrfiOT, Stuart, “ Prefihuone Copper Hcantt in lUc Gincink Butia ", AwtcnMf, XVffl. (94* 

J, <kwmo*, n H. ‘ Eaitjf uk otniewi* uttiKji# '.Jwmlitfth* St nil Ahthi,„aSr^tast f—i ' tn. UCXX. I-JO 

4 . Lal, ft ft, " t’iinhr: ton rtf Hoards from i!«?Ganprttc tucm nail ,■ n>ie--« eS die poWctn ” An,^nt Imi , 

Ho 7 , mi * 

■ 

* I ll U t^iudom or KmtiuvfW and c^ilrex rrpJonviion= fa m c Upper Cliin*;. awj stmui n ■■ 
Annmi (sOa, Ntw 10 A tl, 1955 * 




fig 28 . Typical group of copper and brume implement* from India, pankuhfly from the 
Gangtbc basin with an inset map showing the distribution of the main type*. 
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agriculture umi atilt: bRtding. W< bvc (he earliest evidence of rice cultivation in this period. 
Other finds included copper nrrow heads, nail pater. sickles, antimony rods, weights of chert and 
jasper, bangles and bone points. This occupation scenic in have been abandoned owing to 
floods. indicated by the erosion of the race of the mound, After a break, the third period marks 
the advert of Use \,B.p and iron { barbed arrow hauls, chisel, sickle, latch, etc. >, The people 
built fine burnt bridt houses. The next pltasc falls well into the historic per it id indicated by 
Sutiga coins etc. At present the Grey ware seen* to Imve spread over the Upper Indus and the 
Gan ecu v basins. 

The blest season’s work at Kausnmbi { 1957-58 J has revealed a horizon of * Painted Grey 
Wnre 1 in a slightly modified form, significantly suggesting its eastward spread But the most 
interesting evidence is the occurrence of a few * Haruppan ' ( ? 1 red ware sherds, tine id them be¬ 
ing n portion of the base of a disli-on-stfuui, The fortification* and the corbelled dram h also 
taken as an indrtaiion of the survival of certain Hanippun traits As already mentioned at 
Ukhlinn in the Meerut Dislricl was found Grey Ware and black-mid-red ware in association with 
Late or Gist-Harappan pottery with icmimtLn cukes. Al Kwtouj also n few slterds of black- 
and-ral w^re were found. T he exciuaiion conducted by Shn G. R Sharma at Kansu mbi. by 
Shri Ghosh at Rajyir. by Shrl Kridlniukva at Vaistli and by Sliri Vijayiktmt Mist:i ul Patna, 
have di-MiJy demonsirated that the N U P. originated tn the central Gan get ic valley about the bill 
century B.< und rapidly spread all over India 

The most significant discovery is the finding of black-ami-ml ware at the lowest levels of 
Soiwpur below the N .B P. in the Gaya District 1 , Thus the excavations at Patna, Rajpr and 
Sont'imr show tlw* the bLvk-und-red ivnre again provides a lint between the Proto-historic grey 
worts and the Historic period represented by the N.A.P. Thus this entire problem of these black- 
amt-red warts needs* a cartful study Does it -■upjtcs-t a spread of this ware along the flanks of 
the Viudhym. v.iotfi i*r ilie river Gange- 1 lit that connection, the discovery of a few sherds at 
Konotij, and the mention of megaliths by Cockbum in the Mircapur District. indicate interest¬ 
ing possihtiiitcv 

Batgnl 

The lower deltaic portion or the Ganges is, as yet, a irrra incognita as far as arehaeulogical 
evidence iv concerned. But these- cnorni-mv deltaic low buds of Bengal are subjected to constant 
shifting cf river beds to an extent uijknown m any oilier part and, cut Ruydtowdhiuy put it, "these 
changes have njiids? mid unmade flourishing/ cities and thriving mans, and sometimes changed 
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the whole outlook of areas ” it is not without significance, as we shall set. that the first literary 
records refer lo the development of Van&amanabfuAft and Kmkngr&nm between the Kajmahsl 
hiih and the fthugiraifit { Hooghly ) and along the northern foot-hills or non hem parts of Pimtlru 
or Varatdm with the early inscription at M alias than on the banks of Karaluya.' Other evi¬ 
dence also tends to confirm ihc general belief of a slow spread of Aryan or Gan get ic valley influ* 
cnees downstream along the river. There is evidence of a vogue and indeterminable character 
about the possibility of terrestrial influences ftom S. E. Asia through Assam and maritime in¬ 
fluences through the sea. Rut this probably was Pre-bistoric, and Pre-Aryan in character, Such 
evidence mainly consists of the infiltration of ihc South-east Asian Neolithic cultures. 

The Asutush Museum authorities m Calcutta hare discovered a number off Early Historic 
sites in the tower dctlu of Bengal yielding among other things. N.tt.P. and Rouietted wart. * 1 
Reliable evidence for the reconstruction of tlit sequence como from the excavations, at Bonsrnrh 
on the Pmarbltata (Oinajpur District) by ShriK Gowarai* and of Tamluk (ancient Tommlipti 
in the Midntipore district j by Shri M, N Dcshpondb* The former site has yielded detinue 
evidence of ihc Non hern Black Polished Ware in the lowest levels unfinning the possibility 
of rapid development during the Mauryun Period. Its earliest beginnings, if any await the action 
of i he spade Ihc cxamuioll of Tamhik is very important for ihe fact that it furnishes evidence 
of a possibility of it Neolithic ( ? } culture characterized by the use « =f polished stone axes, being 
superceded by the higher cultures with definite influences m pottery, toll flCt b> etc., from the 
Gmgctk Valley, Apart front the earlier Indian literary references. Tamluk is mentioned by 
Ptolemy. The development of this eastern port by the beginning of the Christian era js also 
corroborated by the occurrence of ftmilcttcd ware ( similar to that of Sisupulgarh), aho the 
sprinkler belonging typologicaily to the Red Polished Wore < Early centuries of die Christian era), 
:uid further distribution or the Rouletted ware is very remarkable. 

The most interesting feature b the obvious affinity between Si.supaIgarh and Tamluk, sug¬ 
gesting the possibility of the development of the route along the cast coast. This then explains 
Ihe location of the inscriptions of AsoJk.i along lilts highway to Kuhnga. 

Malwa Plateau 

Moving south-west from ihc Gang-: tie basin into Centra! India and the Mahva plateau, 
we find an altogether different sequence. The explorations of V. S Wain nine and A V Pandya, 

l M*n-in »tt. fit ( td >, ffKM, of Bntgah Vol I Uccrat. WJ, p X 

1 bnikm j,aha*ti*:y-A mtin». &MJ7 
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Followed by the large scale excavation* at Maheshvar by the Deccan College Research Inst)lute 
and the University of Baroda 1 and of Tripuri by M. G DikShil have enabled us to get a cleat 
picture. Here we have very widespread settlements in the valleys of die ChttmbaJ and the Nar¬ 
bada of a people ustoga painted pottery' characterized by black Ue.tgiu on red or cream slipped pot¬ 
tery and y highly specialized mieroluhie blade industry employing the technique of crested guiding 
ridges and the elaborate preparation of cores, simulating vhe well-known " Gram! Pr*y\igny 
technique of Europe. From an analysts of nearly 7000 specimens front the excavutions at M&bc- 
shvur the whole technique of manufacture of these Wades was studied b> the writer It is essen¬ 
tially intended to mass-produce blades. This technique tt definitely identified in Western Asia 
and the Aegiatt region. In India, il seems to be associated Ferr the first Lime with the Indus \ alley 
G vibration. This Proto-bistone culture of Malvra can be approximately dated to the 1st half of the 
1st millennium B.C, or earlier on account of its stratigraphic position below I he deposits of N.B.P. 
Its contemporaneity with the Grey ware cultures is indicated by the common association with 
both of the black-and-red ( usually associated with megaliths in life South! in the Bikaner region. 
Near Udaipur, this black-arid-red ware has been found with black-on-red painted ware. At Mahe- 
shvnr, this ware occurs with the earliest painted pottery culture, but it becomes predominant in the 
fallowing phase charactericed by the appearance of iron ( riekie arrowheads. hoe spearheads, 
rails, etc.) and N.B.P. ( Fig. 29 ) 

These excavations at Mahtshvar-Niivdiuoli were again renewed under the joint auspices of 
the Deccan College Research Institute, the Uniicrtitv of Baroda and the Department of Archaeo¬ 
logy, Madhya Pradesh ( 1957-58 ). During this season, the Chaleolilhic settlement on the south 
bank of the riser Narbada was excavated horizontally It revealed nearly is doreri floor levels of 
jHpspdriJus agricultural communities cultivating cereal*. grams and pulses (now being identified. 
They lived In square and round huts of wattle and daub construction and walls reinforced with 
thick round posts. As a result of conflagrations the setltaitedi seems to luivc been disturbed at 
least thrive On this basis, the occupation was divided into four phases. The earliest is charac¬ 
terized by i lie widespread use of cream slipped warn w ith black paintings, very reminbrcenl in 
forms and decorations to thoe of SialL With it occurs a palmed variety of blacUmd-rcd pot¬ 
tery, suggesting contacts with Eastern RujapuLana and Hie type site Altar. i r ivc large copper 
celts were found. While some of them have straight sides with convex edges, one has a distinct 
shoulder and ercscen tie-edge, suggesting affinity with rite Gunge tic valley It: the next phu.se, 
the black-und-red pointed ware gradually decline* in quantity and we see the appearance of certain 


I SawuuSi, H I>, Si tra*™.. h Dif. s. a, " Afshise.jhHpSrf! »:wm -r Cental S(*«M U«r- 
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NARMADA VALLEY EXPEDITION 1952-53 
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Pust-Hurappan ceramic* comparable to Somralh lb and Rattgpur llb-lle. Again lltc Inst two 
phases pros ilIc a fink with the other Chalcotilhic •site* like -Jcu-.se m Makaniihtra. A few speci¬ 
mens of typical lustrous fed -wares of Rsnepur lib— III and Souumih II occur m |hc last phase. 
Thus the two elements (hat liave contributed to tin Clmleoliihre cultures of Malwa ^ozm to be 11 
ftft P’osi-TIfliappaii iraiti and a new element from Iran. Tkir lias great pessibilmci and die 
ntttttriol is being studied at present ( Fig. 30 J 

About die chronology of the vite, Ihc new evidence from Ujjain and Nagda can be used 10 
take back the dates of the Early Historic N-B.P. and Pre-N fU* phases on the basis of the 
phase i of Ujjain | 700-500 B.C. }■ On the evidence of the eerumic studies and connections with 
Iran also, ike Chafcohibic phase can be dated to 1200-700 B.C. 


Since the manuscript was s«n to the pieu, very impound data on the chronology of this 
site has conic from the C-14 laboratory of the Femtsybama University, U.S.A. J am very much 
obliged to them and Dr. H. D. Sankabu. who promptly permitted me to use these dates. 


Lut>. M». 

Inscription 

Age Yean B. P. 

Age Before the Phase in the 
Christian Era exenrarion 

p-200 

Trench 11, Sub-Sq, W. Layoff) 

S. No. 10, R. No. 5908, Char¬ 
coal 

3451 phut minus 127 

1457 phis minus J27 

1 

P-201 

Trench tl, Sub-Sq. D. Layer (8) 

S. No. 8 R. No. 12847. Char¬ 
coal 

3492 phs minus 128 

1492 phis minus 128 

I 

P-202 

Trctidi 1. Sub-Sq, A I8 r Laver 
fbj S. No 2, R . No 12048 Cbm- 
coal 

3503 plus minus 128 

1503 pins minus 128 

n 

P-204 

Trench L Sub-Sq. G. Layer t3| 

S No. X R, No, 11522. Char¬ 
coal 

1449 minus 127 

1449 plus minus 127 

m 

P-205 

• ■ - ■, 

French 1, Sub-Sq M Layer \2) 

S. No, 3. R No. H538 i f ) 
Burnt Wheat 

3294 plus mmus 125 

1294 plus minus 125 

IV 


Thus we hftMj a wy con*&cnl dating provided by four runs or this site to between 1504- 
l(KXi B.C. in view of ike generally cautious chronology adopted in this test. t| is very pleasing 
to note that these cultures enn be pushed back dighljy. as also the corresponding contemporary 
cultures. Till this data » Anally integrated and interpreted, ibis whole chronological fabric bused 
on relative chronology may be treated as provisional. (Sec l ips. <fc 30 j. 
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fn this connection, it wifi not be out of place to discuss a very interesting phenomenon at 
the north western edge of (lie Mahvu plateau and the adjoining Tudo-Gungetic divide about the 
beginning of die first nnllcnnrom B. C. ora tittle car/ief. Unfortunately, we are not in a position 
to gauge the full significance of it because of our ignorance of the position on the other side of the 
I n do-Pakistan frontier Our knowledge of tile position inside the Indian frontier, however, tends 
to suggest that the Bikaner area was some sort of a rendezvous with various clerr.cn Is apparently 
converging, but in far! diverging from Urn point. The significance of diis which one may call the 
" Prato-His to ric-Tn-june Hon'* < Tie. 31 ) cannot be orer-cmphasizcd and calls fur immudjaie 
attention. This also brings into prominence the role or the Aravdlis and the Vtndhyas in Indian 
archaeology. The Flaiuppan civilization spread along the rivet Ctiaggar ( Vcdic Sarifrvati) ink' 
the Bikaner area. But it does not seem to cross the Atavallis, 1 The second element is the Grey 
Ware culture. The author* of this culture seem to have moved straight from the L l pper Indus basin 
into tire Gan get ic. a? already described. They never used any stone Implements juiU they also 
earned the urban tradition into the Gnngctic valley and established the first towns and villages* 
Tlic second, t>iit more interesting element is constituted by the small quanliiie* of Heck-and-red 
ware, occurring in association with the Grey wart m the Bikaner area * 

Hits pottery gradually makes its appearance in the Malwa plateau and even in Katliimvad 
peninsula wrih ihe local painuM pottery cultures Bui in Malwa, ii becomes do mil mi in ihc 
next phase. contemporary with ihe N.n.P. It t* very interesting to note the influence of Grey 
ware mi other ceramic forms. A pan from the technique of decoration and surface treatment, 
some of the basic forms l especially utilitarian types like shallow dishes with incurred sides and 
beaked or trended rims, rimless bowls, etc,) commonly occur in Hie Grey warts, N.B.P., Gungelic 
volley Mack wans and even the BLiek-und-Rcd wares, The farther development of the forms 
and techniques also add to the story. White the Grey warts carry tltdr technical tradition into 
the N.B P„ the technique of inverted bring continues m Centra] India and Maharashtra and 
develops into ihe highly specialized funerary forms of the meuajiths f Fig, 42 V What about 
the position of metal* ? 


I. Am will be- ihtfwii In *eeik>e *iLb UjyjEmxrmi mb d Gtylfil ih£ puhtciace nf n hcrntipericftiJi cexamfc 

mftc. daniracirriml by lltfwtitiiiumit u» of ■ ftlacIXin-RwJ faitifaff iraciiiion into the eariy hhu Jrtt twt^ T mdiWctf the 

ciucavjHGrt-i i|i ^iiPgainhuS, BhirminmE k Varffwijiir rnirt ViSil rfl 'ipiasnmnf Aravalla offum capfting* Hie 
tK^iulnr. of fhi* tvw and the iMetmee in if* cmniie itqixrcc between Ihe Mies <m d&Kf ifc Metoar *ml Mimr 
svcn\% dttqueirtty of tills JcJhlETteft <m tniiun 

3 l Tile race=u Mavyjfcnit at ftupnjr end iftl&si Iwve *t*> much crafdtoiieii U* problem (if i bk p-Jlfcerj, Thsii 
occvnOkie, cvt£i in I I Ale Hiiuppau conErAl Junket ii rttj coil>. Hence Ihc tidier occurrence dbti nut In any way 
ctmfiici v *th iJk- dmmmm in thu neper But the wmi crucial area far m briber ljivtsugiuoni warn co he The P?«o- 
RbQBto^TvHiiacikin tftois-ft m I% 31 
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Tlic tools in (lie kits of the*: Pro io-historic settlers of Malwn clearly show that ihuse people 
used iieavy copper cells -rlerivcd from the East as well as the West Furl he r south in Maharashtra 

—Si— r * -'v 1 ^ - - ■ 

also, we have heavy copper flat celts associated with il At M-ilisshvar. a few fragments of copper¬ 
like rods and a fish hook were found in the excavation. There is no suggestion of a violent 
displacement of the painted pottery culture at Mnhrelwar. hut one of j long overlap awl gradual 
displacement, But m the second period, where we have detinue evidence of iron, there are 31 feel 
of deposits of hkick-and-red ware out of a total of abotn 47 feci of occup.it«onai debris, in the 
main trends on the north hunk of Narbada. Within this 31 feet or debris. cbiiraetcrired by the 
presence of N.BJ?.. punch-marked coins, etc., the difference in height between the lowest ond the 
highest occurrence of N,B.P h about 30 feet. 

At Ujjain a similar sequence wav repealed, but N. R Ranetji divided (hi> earliest phase on 
the basis of N.B.P, The earliest 4* dbaracterizcd by the occurrence of bbvk-ami-red pottery, 
iron, etc., without N.B.P. In his hitesi report he has dated this jktkkI to 700-500 B.C. Very 
significantly this phase shows affinities to Kausambi and AhJchehaira by the occurrence of 
" double dipped wanes with thin black evanescent Slip or wash over u red ware Thus this is 
very significant and explains the culture gap between the Chakolilhie and Histone phases ut 
Mahesbvar At Muheshvar, N.B.P. is absent in the lowcpl 13 feel of the deposits with black- 
imri-red ware and iron ! 

In view of Ihc dose association in time and space of these two cultures, whose movements 
into the Deccan peninsula can he traced by a number of wdl-spacod excavations, one is tempted 
to observe that it is not possible to make a fine theoretical distinction between copper and iron, 
at least in Central India. At beat we cun postulate two very' dosdy-spaccd movements. It tit 
very interesting to note that the inter-mingling of these tw o cultural dements in Walw* and their 
eo-exiaicncc is vouched by the evidence north of the Vindhyus. But curiously, this association 
dews, not persist in Maharashtra, and the earliest levels both m Nosik and Nevusa have not shown 
the as^tdaUcm of the liUtck-ond-Rcd ware. Here, as in Malum, the Early Uistork Period is 
diaractenzcd by the use of the same pottery with N.B.P, This raises grave issues of chronology 
and inter-relations, which await further strati graphic evidence. Probably llir * Vindhyan Com¬ 
plex 1 can account for this curious phenomenon. 

Besides, by about 1000 B.C iron hud spread almost to the borders of Pakistan. Gowltuid* 
Luis already pointed out that a transition from copper to iron is not very difficult Whereas copper 

\ tmh*m ffreiarwfcf"* iSWnSff A *rrir* |9^!i. p Ji 
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would require temperatures in the neighbourhood of I [00 F. for smelling. it is possible to ex* 
iract iron from the ores at aboul 700 F, He also referred to the existence of primitive open 
furnaces in south I nd ia. 


Ilii-. assumption of a knowledge of metal technology, in contrast to that or any single 
twtal at such n lute stage, would not in any way conflict with ihe existence of a copper age in the 
Ganeciic basin Tlic very difference in the cultural milieu and Ihc distinct possibility of copper 
occurring earlier than the Grey wares in ilie Gance tic basin, would account for it. On Ihc ruber 
hand, this would emphasize ihe position of raw materials. While copper is found in large 
quantities m Eastern India and Rajaputana, iron alone it plentiful in Central and Southern India. 
Then wc will be able to understand bciier the occurrence of fiat copper cells of the Gunge tic 
valley type in Maharashtra and the famous copper swords at Katlur in the Raichur District 
Hence ir may be suggested that the transition to iron in Central India might have taken place 
sometime in the middle of the 1st millennium B C.* Wilkin an area of about sixty miles to 
ihc east and west of Maheshvur. a number of older formal ion 5 projea out of the volcanic lava, 
In these two areas a large number of “old iron working " hate been reported,* But we do 
nm know ihe antiquity of these workings. So a mmhurgiari analysis 0 f the ores os well as the 
tooh, if my throw kmic ^gnific*itH Jiglii. 

To conclude our account or Malwa, wc already seen ihc appearance of N.B.P 3n d 
our sequence tics up with the known early historic sequence provided by ihc coins, etc. 

Maharashtra 


i routing the Narbada basin, we enter into the fapi valley and ihe upper basins of Krishna 
and Godnvury This land is characterized by the ix-ctnrcnce of Ihc fertile black-soil, interspersed 
with ridges of deciduous and mixed deciduous moruotmal for* Is. If wt recall our section on 
the physical and cultural environment of the Neolithic people of the Cneissic and Metamonihic 
areas of the tower roaches of ihc Krishna and the Goduvary valleys, we can understand Ihc cha~ 
ractet of the Hrvl large scale agriculturists in tlic heavily wooded area of Maharashtra, It is easy 
to adduce to positive and negative evidence for the iL'iik-mcnl of the ClUtlcolilhic: folk with ihtir 
iouh The dry-deciduous areas of Central Deccan and ihc occurrence of gra- 
naloid hills with basalt and detail* dyke* is very convenient for people practising primitive 
agiieutuiivunil pasturage Absence of u favourable environment, capable of uippoiting (urge eom- 
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muni Lies is sufficient fur our purposes. Now it become easy to account for the spread of this 
Painted Pottery culture of Malwa with their metallurgy into this area Y.tth almost similar en¬ 
vironment. 

The spread of this culture into the next basin, that or the Tapi is indicated by the extensive 
excavation of Prafcasha in West Khamksh District Hen in a 50-feet section, tire Maheshvar 
sequence was repealed exactly. 1 H. K. Thapar has mads i sub-division of the earliest Proto- 
Histone period on die basis of slightly higher occurrence oHhc characteristic concave sided bowl 
in thinner fabric of the Jorwe-typ© in the upper strata of Ins carlist period. This requires further 
corroboration. 

The farther extension of this culture has been amply demonstrated by the excavation of Ebhsl 
or, the Girna. a tributary of the Tapi, by M. N. Deshpaitde and of Nosik on the Godavary and 
Jorwre and Neva** on tbe Prarara by Dr. SankaUa. At all these sites, we find the same type of 
painted pottery and die specialized blade technique in association with copper. Besides, we know 
a large number of similar site* yielding the same assemblage. Tlx most important evidences 
furnished by line tail-mentioned excavation at Nevasa where, for the fim time, we see Ihc Associa¬ 
tion of polished stone axes with this culture, suggesting the possibility of its contact with the lower 
h as™* of the Krishna and the Godavury. 

The most important evidence bearing on the problem ofbunals and the black-and-red ware 
has been unearthed in Deshpande** resumed excavations at Bahai on the Girna river in West 
Khanded). He exposed 5 phases with breaks beLween I and H. ami III and IV, In bis first 
Phase. Which he divides into 'A' and ' B\ he found, thick grey wore urn types with flared r.ms 
t similar to Brahmagiri) succeeded by the typical Central Indian wheel lumed blacken-red 
painted ware with a feu sherds of “ Post-Horappjin lustrous red *are " and the carinated vessel 
with a tubular rim, mtb the typical Wade industry. His phase 11 belongs in the Iron age and is 
characterized by the bbek-amFred ware and iron spear heads, arrow heads* knives, daggers, 

sickles etc. 1 

Hence for our purposes these phases are important in that they connect North and South, 
as does Nevasa The most significant discovery is the cemetery on the other bank called Tekwada. 
Here he expend three urn burials and one pit burial, all or them yielding balck-and-red vessels 
of different shapes, including the painted variety of Wack-and-red ware. He dales the cemetery 
u, Ins IB on the basts nf pottery. H is essential lo recall ttic -milariiy |>oi by pot. with the pu 
burials found under the cists V and VI at Bmhmagm. ( Figs. 12 and 42 > 
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Fig. 32, (After Whaler) 
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Al a!) the site* mentioned above, Lhis phase is invariably followed by the hlack-a mi-red pot' 
tcry and N.B.P. phase with iron, as in Malwn. Hen «e have the additional advantage of a 
definite link with history, provided by the Satsvahana wins and other datable antiquities m the 

later stages. 


Lower Krislmii-Godatarj tab® ( Amflira-KamiUak areas > 

When we leave the Trap urea and march southwards and eastwards into the Gttfiissic and 
Mdamorphic areas of Central Deccan, we find outlives in a different setting altogether. We 
have already seen how Ibte area sheltered large Neolithic communities. By now, wr are quite 
familiar with the froto-fcfetoric dtalcolitluc commumiies in Mata and North err Deccan Die 
stratigraphic evidence at Sanpanakaltu for the intrusion of the Bl&ck-on-Red panned potters mi© a 
pure Neolithic culture, has already been discussed. Besides, wc can also dmomuate the aR 
pearance of the neat Made industry associated with it. At Brahmaeiri. very few cotes have been 
found, but a crested flake, providing evidence of its technique of manufacture was founds 
Al Sanganakallu. a few cores have been found, but a &csb examination of the specimens is 
needed * At Muski olso this technique occur#* Shri B. K, Tfcapar has in u communication 
confirmed the use or the technique of crested guiding ridges. Die fine chert found u the Kaladg, 
limestone scries gave an opportunity for these IWhistofic people to make Ion? blades and 
blade flakes, usually described n* ‘ ribbon Oak*\ From the former collect tons from Mask*. 
,hc author noticed further evidence of this ledmiquc from cores (Nos. M.3M7-S2 I, M 
3245-52 F and 3248-52 l ) Since ibis technique of blade production is invariably associated 
with dre Blacky-Red pnintol pottery tradition.* there is no doubt that Hie metals < copper and 
broiue > infiltrated Otowly Into a predominately Neolithic culture ( Fig. 21). On account of the 
tBBch - of the* metals, however, the curlier polished stone axe* also continued to be used. This 
neul overlap of cultures and ihcir tmoutkm ta amply borne out by the matenal* from Brahma*#, 
Sanganaknflu. Piklihul and M&ski, 


The Early Historic Period and the Megsilithic Problem 

A , aJremlv stated, the occurrence of the black-a nil-red ware in the soiled non-mcgnliihic 
M of Western and Central India ta hitfvllgbwd this problem, which up to now wav total « 
nmiunme only to South India. But a slight treatment of this problem in it* historical a‘pcd is 
mr( superfluous. Firstly. South India has teen fc hunting pound for these to-coiled ‘Scythia 
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or “ Dn/idnl * remains for well over a century mid Wl 1947. m attempt was made to fa up a rela¬ 
te chronology and rdatc these burials to she people who built them and their material culture. 
Hence we cannot complain against the older writers who described them as Prehistoric, Secondly, 
i lie Insiory of Southern India, based on literary sources cannot take us to a penod earlier limn die 
Miitryao at any rate, and is mostly belter documented from about the Christian Em. Hence the 
caituml history of the preceding periods, and particularly the Megntithk phase depend* to a greater 
Mtcrsi on archaeology-, So this lopsided development lias to be compensated by large Hcalc ex¬ 
cavations at the habitation rites of these Mcgalithie folk. Thirdly, a lively controversy was 
stoned by 1'rof Haimendurf when he identified the Draridians with the Megalith builders, 

Tlie writer dots not claim any startling new discoveries leading us to the problem of the 

Megalith it culture, Dmidians etc,, hm m attempt fa mode in the following mft to WttoV€ ofew 

ucowprions, and clear the decks for my hutmtse attack o» this complex problem in the light 

° f CerU *« *«* t*&* archaeology, The bas.c facts about this culture mm be 

staled as fallows : * 


t. In Indio. jpilMiriy in the South, we hove. wfat one may call a buriaJ^mpkv varying 
from simple pit and urn burials upto ll«t most elaborate cists and circles with ortho- 
stats and dimalub, Dr. Aiyappan* had counted nearly thiny types and V. D, Kri- 
rimaswaroy has proposed a system of classification and terminology,* 

2 ***** are basic stnj « UTai aRiuilies with [hose of Europe. Mediterranean and 

the Caucasus region. Hut in the present stale of our knowledge, the Indian group is 
very late when compared to them.* 


Till: excavations a1 Bmhmagiri gave a tremendous impeta to the study of these problems 
WhUt Hauneoiforf propounded a theory that the megalith builders were Dravidtam became of 
then coincidence with rite present day distribution of Dr a vidian bmgnegs** D U Cordon has 
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discussed the archaeological tm plications* So we begin with the latter and then discuss the 
former a little further Col. Gordon's case may he summarised as follows. The mega! it hie 
complex is associated with black-attd-red pottery and iron. Prof. Codrington thought, but with* 
out stating any particular reasons, that the rock cut Iboloi of Nf.il.ibar ( caves ) were the earliest 
Since Wheeler had dated the megaliths at Brailmagin to about 20(1 B.C., Gordon suggested an 

L - 

earlier date for the southern group. As iron appeared to hint to be absent in Northern India be¬ 
fore 250 ft.C, be inferred that iron was earlier in the South. Since Bra lima girt suggested a sud¬ 
den infiltration of the megalitbic folk. Wheeler saw in the collapse of tile Mauryna empire, an 
ideal context for a folk migration into Central Deccan from the South. Accepting the identi¬ 
fication of Prof. Haimendorf, Gordon imagined a Chain migration opto the Vfndhyas and their 
rebuif at the hands of Lbe So tovalianas. But the recent evidence does not bear out most of ihcsc 
assumptions. The two crucial criteria of Gordon, riz. the pottery and iron, will be discussed, 
leaving the more controversial factors. 

About the pottery, there is no doubt lluu the one unifying factor of this burin I complex of 
South. India is the black-mid-red ware. However, the recent work in Central India has made 
this pottery extremely important for further studies Hence ihe writer made a special siady of 
the forms, fabrics, decorations and techniques. (See Figs 42 &. 43) it show's that most of the basic 
forms are common except the tendency for nn elongation and development nf pointed bases in 
the South Besides its wide distribution in (.pace, it has an equally wide distribution in time— 
nearly a thousand years Hence a distinction is sought to be made on the basis of megalithic 
burials. But the definite chronological priority of this ware in Central and Western India, and 
such positive alftnriies in fabrics and forms weakens any assumption of independent origins for 
the megaliihic and non-megalithic black-and-red ware. So the solution to this problem lies else¬ 
where and ilw possibility *tf Us being car Her in Smith India h eliminated by the umformih of die 
grave goods and pottery with this entire burial complex. At the present state of our know ledge, 
the following alternative hypotheses should he explored : 

1. A people already practising sonic form of mcgalilbk burial in the South could have 
adopted this, free burnished ware and iron ; and hence its popularity with their graves 
In this connection, the extended burial with pots in Ur, 17 at Bra tuna gin may be con¬ 
sidered.* 

2, Or the megalithic culture could have infiltrated by land across die Gneissic area* of 
Central India into the South, where they have survived for a longer tune. The alleged 
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find-»pOt8 or megaliths in Northern In<Jia-—though badly neglected—may be pointed. 
The Close affinities of I be pottery from ihe burials at fSahol and ihc pottery below the 
asis at Bnduuagm (already referred to ) shows a definite Predr on type of burial, in 
Central India with She same pottery. 

About Iron, when Gordon wrote his paper on “ J7« early use ofmeUth in India and Paki¬ 
stan ", Ihc finds of iron from Taxifa and Ha suns pur were not published, The subsequent ex* 
cavatfoH* at Maluwhvar also carry the age of iron to .1 period uboul 500 B.C, Hence it is not 
possible to maimain that iron was earlier in the South. About the typology of the iron tools, 
most of the type, arc common to both North as wdl us South. The only distinctive types being 
tlic shafl-liolc-adze found at Taxila only, and the adze with a ring fastener supposed to be typi¬ 
fy megahlbic. But tins occurs m Junapani and TTmiurghal " barrows ” near Nagpur Thai 
the evidence tend* fo show that iron and the B1 uck-und-Rtni wares came together into Snath India. 
Such association or both hM been noticed at Ttmbartt and Sorrmnih in Gujarat and Nasilc and 
Nevnsa in Maharashtra. 

The othet relevant b*iie j* the w-cdlcd sudden appearance of the megalithic culture at 
Bralimngiri and flu? dramatization of Wheeler by comparin g the Toda setlicmcnis and ihc dty 
of GoLtcamimJ for the difference between the msgalilhic and prc-mcgalithic phases. The evid¬ 
ence of Brahmagtn itself with feme of the pots from the Chalcolilbjc burial in Br. 17 with some of 
ihe crude rimless type bowls etc., suggests a slow infiltration. Ttacic ” significant overlaps ", 
- 1 .' Wheeler himself described them, were confirmed at Sanganakalta, Certain pottery forms 
common to both were pointed out l>y the writer. 1 * * 

Finally, what about (he megaliths in the North ? We cannot close our eyes to very respon¬ 
sible but vague accounts which give quite a wide distribution. They an? reported from Raja- 
put ana,* Uitarpradesh,* Bihar 4 and Kashmir.* Cockbum has given us an account of an 
excavation of a harrow 60 feel in diametc, with black pottery and blades, reminding us again 

I. Se.itaJuiP: Brllury, 1 W, p. IS, 

t CunhwikaML Ann mil Report of ibc Aid»cafc>|>aU Sun*y of l-U* V L ,t VI. -p. IJ-O, 

J. Coe mints. Jmim. 'On (lint u'uiY^-iu liom live Kou r*viaei Squill Mjnitpwr ", Jemma of the Aaohe 
Stmirtr of fuman. Troccofitijci, IBVt, pp. 11 -J 7 

Rtvttj Olrna J, fl.. On untie implcmonii from Nunh wwicm provinces of Indii", Journal of M* Aiiatie 
Sarittf of Btwil. Ul, UtSJ, pt t, pp, 221-m 

■■ i« 'tn hwkgH*! .V«W un inrlevt Unt'pmm «m meki tn Kutnaetr, htHa umA» to thorn 

fiMflJ m Muibrttihi anJ Ritcki i« £,uopf mtiH Olktr pufUrf. CtlnWi*, pp ItThl. 

4 CUttBtt, Jam. M^rutua tmlm’t London 19)9. p, 116. «h» Hoy, 3 C JBMU. J. p. 129. 
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of what we now know from BaheJ. Wc have simikr accounts from die Nagpur area {Juna- 
pimi and Thakur Ghiit). 

Titus the itrchiiL'nlogicJ «tidentic fur and particularly the pottery, and the occurrence 
of different aild early grave-goods suggest again a southward movement and ilicir Tourer survival 
in the Gncissic areas of the South India The question of it-, movement stmipht to South India 
by sea is not supported by our present knowledge, since mine of the mcgntilhta remains can 
Iw reasonably dated prior to 500 BC. But this particular hypothesis rtced^ (o he verified. 

The strongest objection to E'rof. HajmcndorTe identification is the linguistic one. Burrow 1 
has shown that the greater influence of the Dravidian languages on Saiwkrii ii in the Po%t-Kig- 
vedk and ft e-Buddhist period. If Ihi* is true, uc revert to the earlier hypothesis of a wider 
distribution of Dr a vidian languages and their gradual displacement pt southward movement 
and their survival in ihc South. One of the major >tnnmira1 lines of Indian historical geography 
follows the edge of the Dcccnn plateau. abutting tigulnsi the Indo-Gaugcth pkini With the 
infiltration of the Aryan cultural dements into the South, one sees the remark able feature of 
increasing rrafttnncc to alien influences. Rh example, depending tin the dHtunee m i the length 
of the throat, there i-. a descending order of Northern influents in Malmrasl}trijn> \ndhm, 
Kamuuligas and the Tamllians. Tamil preserves ils comparative purity due to whai Kickstok 
has called ” the double mountain barrier'* Hence it is premature to make .on .1 Kempt to 
identify the Dravidiiuis, At one time Heine Gdderjt tuggriitcd die Neolithic people. ITicn 

J. Skieiiiow : fht Sjn&rtt i.uifuiurr'. louden. HJ4, jt- 3 FT?. 

"The eELOence oT Utv bo initnifeer nT(lie rjuuily in Qnltxhiiiim. f.u d *«> from UK ittwn doDwtimtUon of fJfavl- 
dUi», b <trttiblml with It* theory iFial lielivc (he Arran ccmiutti, f>rai Klian ocarpiat a much greater nren hkMNw coo- 
t[ [ i«.hh puririMM of Nontrem Indlfc. We dial) «ae chin rtte ratnwit mllaenre of Dravldtai on Wikrit Ix^truurt ii an 
corty iKtiod, also auum lo pt-Uil u> ttn» omduron ” t p. I 

** CoTcn-nrmt ita dais whm iha won]* tdciu mfo SomSHt li may he observe-' ihai m» parity art (V-i-Vedte. 
On the uihcf >■*«-« , jj b Important to dole dial there » u srull tnolo* aheaih ruuntl In live R«wdi 
r.jf. i UlukluU Khali Rota 

KatuLs Danda Rile 

Kumb Paid* Mayvim. 

“ || a tvktad from thb turvr*. that ItKBSim inltiseiw: of tbwM«n . n ftikJti-Aryan *-- •<! a r»i«abr 

hisioncal perkut, mnrady, kNwn tl* t-uic Vatic pcriid uiid the fotiuniitjo nf fbe Cl*«ici:l lurunj--. Tti i la rtgttlMufK 
ftww Rk rviini of kIcw uf L.-l-iIJiv wlicni the Ififiijcriix UH’V elu« U it not txwafljk lital ei inH fa: ■ -ii i«i1iie<« could 

have been P<fflci*ed f 'oni iht Siuuti, Tttic wicre np unaiuvc «v r ruiis aiili Swofli In4» MW* itn- M^uryuu by 

Winch iimnmnjomr c-T ibnt wnrikhail ulnffijy h@n adflfUed by (be I info-A rum ir Uk HirtimcT hr S.i.-ih 

in Uk CeiUnl Cinplk plain and (be elitsksl htadhyhdeii Uie aiitiinjiiioa (hat Urn lYe-Aivan juipula-inn of uhi» iru 

eontained K<«aikleiat'le eternem dIhvtdha «j r uinsM Inn m:iSjuii 1 far (he Din.l.llun word In Sunakril_ The 

Diuvi.li.i .1 L.tn^iEa$e, Kumlh and Millo are punerutf even ru>*- in Mori Hem Tafia, and ir :a i he ten nikd m uTnnih aiuviv- 
mg fiom ton citcnuvC HrawdUm ucmiory. Use Oniiiliin •*.’rds m the RptAi «lim ibe i" -■<-■•.. - iW Irn.nlun «n 
MnOb wetient India a I that ptricfcl Urahui m 1 ftmam* Uk ntofim i c p i «i ilaL:s- (H Nninh-wetteni Ehnvi- 

*luutp 3«7 
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had (he identifications of Dr. Hems with the Indus valley people. Goto attributed the mega* * 
hi hie trails to the Patacw-Medilerraiiraiis. 


Again, on the Dravidian*Megalith equation of Prof, llaimcndoff one wonders whether 
Ujc present distribution of the Dravidian language*. and our current inadequate knowledge of 
the distribution or meeaJjliis, justifies inferences. from ethnology and philology. 1 We n«d not 
he taken in, cither by Wheeler's drama Lie pm a J Id of the city Ootacemund and LheToda hills !V>i 
the contrast between the Neolithic and the Megalithic cultures, or by Haimeitdorrs question : 
‘’if the McgftOlhk builders, did not speak Dravidian r whai language did they speak " We 
can certainly plead for a little more patience On the question of language of the Megalith 
buifdm. we do not know anything at present. They mu\t certain!} hare spoken the Dravidian 
tangua^es, but the marc controversial point rained by Fro/. HaimetUkfr/. is whether they Introduced 
these br.&rafte.’. or not. Earlier, Heine Geld cm doubled it. Besides this raise* grave problems 
which can only lx- solved by the linguists If, as h believed, the Dravidian languages and culture 
influenced the Aryan Drom the beginning, this late chronology conflicts with these suggestions,* 
As ;i general principle, it may be stilted, that the adoption of certain aspects of a higher culture 
need not necessarily imply the adoption of the language The very survival of the Dravidian 
languages in India is an obvious answer to Prof HaimendorTs query. 

Before dosing this section on this, } propose to put forward a few suggestions for detailed 

consideration by scholars. 

J. It is neotswry to separate the pottery and megalrthit idea or ritual. 

2. No more progress can be made in the study of this problem unless we verify and deter, 
mine the character of the megalithic rcntains in the North. 

3. We have to look foi a [ visibility of Megalithic burial conipJcs m the South wjjhoiil 
this black-nnJ-red ware 


itur in mil in j up of ptuliv 


We ihoufd I'UUUIlhU Hu Million uitmil by MuimulLeT J Osi IuMina h« 
top- ™itl* «hwto*y. Unpiasc amt cUfcHtauw* «f raw, ilionid be m u) ‘= imlepcfidciilty. A am ctar.cr u. Un™. 
BBC " . .SJitnilil we rwi ta*M&s it* oilntre mmpla u ■ wn*k whftte. iptcalfy the wcU tmjeUnt ac Ai i un» 

* hca Jk « na ™ auXiwivn. nr Mvl « brt™t burt on n» syittm irf ,™m«a HumMiv.- 

*«««^" L» urevilcbl imont ite wuthmnen. < iWchimi^Mn, nuiulxmi* parin* 

>-404m j A* 9 mamr at ftwi. h«3 foi ite cftfTsmnx* Id Ijutvuutc, -ja_saf njufninv rtc., ibc rclipujin Intel. 

l«ial ant cultonl honing c-f iha *Aoto «iib-coni<nem » <Ue suiit Em the wdJb.t'Wj Eaeb Unnexm Irtmhm. „hith 
» laity reteyre te ******* NnMtaZ* 3 a 
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CULTURE SEQUENCE IN CENTRAL DECCAN 
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4. Is it possible to look for such n con lad I pottery and mcgaiiihic ritual) in Central 
India ? In Malencsia, the square axe with cut side £ Vicrkantbeil) is associated with 
the megalith.* It b possible that the meeting of these two traits black -and-red pot¬ 
tery and this megalithic cult look place in Central India about the middle of the 1st 
millennium fi.C. before their movement into South India ? This would probably meet 
the possible objection from li/igi/Lttfe os well as ardUKOloglcal evidence. But this pro- 
hlent requires very careful investigation and this hypothesis is pur forward to stimu¬ 
late further studies. 

Lcjvimj all these controversial facts aside, it is proposed to make a few observations about 
the material culture of these mcgalUhic Folk. If one were to look at the enormous size of <hc_- 
cemelcric 5 ' and evert the associated habitation sites like Rrahmagtri. Maski, Sa^ganakuHu, one is 
immediately strurl; by their implication on the size of the communities and their probable dura¬ 
tion. Fm example, within an area of live miles radius around Brahmagiri {including the site* 
In the bordering district of Bellary ) we have no less Hum 21)00 cists, V. D Krishooswamy 1ms 
noticed the general association of targe tank bunds with these cemeteries. E, J. Hunl has also 
commented on this association. The groves generally occur on the high ground overlooking these 
lanks, ami field* Their extensive use imd fabrication of iron tools and weapon*, gold beads, 
copper and bronze vessels and jewellery ( reported from Pondicherry ) and beads of setni-predou* 
stones, suggest Jirgc scale agricultural and industrial comm Unities. Apart from the htvraiy 
references, the Emjicror Asoka refers to Ratlhikas, PcihinUs. Art dims. Cliolas. Pandya-s, Kerala- 
piitras and SfltyuputrtW m and outside the southern portions of hta empire. Hence there stems 
t 0 he no doubt that the first urban life in south India blurred with the settlement and Tapid ex¬ 
pansion of this true Iron Age Culture, to us* a term to well-popularised by Foote. Following 
Gordon Childc. we may dettne urban life 3 s being characterized by a surplus of food produc¬ 
tion, helping to maintain other industrial and craft communities. Where are the thirty walled 
Andhra towns of Msgasthmes, unless they he the large number of early ores in the upper and lire 
lower basins of Godavary and Krishna ? 

We art well within the Early histone period and this Mcgaiiihic phase overlaps in tire Cen¬ 
tral Deccan with the Andhra or the Satavahnnn period. | Fig 33 ) 

T ami Ifliid 

Now we pass on to Ihe eastern littoral or Tanuinad, comprising the valleys of Palar. Raven 
and Tumraporni- Lnfurumaidy very little systematic exploration has been carried out in this 


r Mlwa fttaiKJxxiD ; TV Mrfo/i/Ait CWta* if Mikmsit, Lpikn, I WO r Ml 
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region ’Ibc excavation* of Wheeler- and Casa! at Aritcamcdu,* anil those of K. R Sriniva-snn 
ancf N. R. U:incrji J at fknyamcdu, Sunur und t*o Havnmcdii give as the first glimpse* AIT 
iiie rctcivalIon\ ‘i:ncd above. except the hri, have revested two main phase*,, the earlier one bring 
the Mcgaiithic und the taller one chuructcrittd By the Roman contact resulting in the occurrence 
c-f Ritulcited ware and belonging, to the Find few centuries of the Christian era. 77 « Pr^mega- 
Uthk pfmt in this p/trt of the country Lv <tii( ofanrw. If we tceepl ihe influence of nrw material, 
we can very wdl fltteoum fur the absence of the Neolithic cultures outh oHhe river K a very. The 
larger single gTOUp of diorite polished axes occur in Ihe Sficvroy hills in the Salem district, where 
there are live very large dyke?, of havtli north of the Shevroy mountains. According to Sir Edwin 
ftuww, ■ the dykes under consideration are extremely rare in linncvdiy. and very Tew are teen 
in Madura, Pmlukkolai State, South Tncliinopuly, Salem and South ArcoL 1 The earlier sy¬ 
stems (.ilk' heeti covered by the creliiccoui and later ■ ystems. Very iijnifiQintly, lew celts have 
been reported south of Salem and none south of Kevery by Foote 

This fact attains some significance if we look at Ceylon. From lltc published account* or 
Wcylarid,* Noonc 1 and Deraitiyagda,’ no polished axes have been found and we bant that 
a Micro Jit hie culture more or less survived into the Early Historic . 4 1 he existent* m Tamil- 
nad of a microJiihw culture of considerable andquiLy is well-attested by the chain or Ten sites in 
the ‘TinnevclJy District Whether this culture, based on h primitive hunting economy, survived 
ti!) jt was displaced by the Mepalilliie folk requires investigation. Put such a possibility is not 
ruled out by the evidence of Ankamedu and Sciigamcdu 


1l 4n»mk>tr o, fed* 


ni, pt. i. 


\ Wiiiiui k. JL M AfiLutralTi— An I ndt>-Rtnn*n irjilmf i]Ji*vTi do {nc f m LWil nf I '* 

/ju£u Sts 2 m !a|| 1446. 

2 . C aml, i Fuirket ck Vi:mj,tJiniri— Mum* Gyin^i, FVuu 

<’x?M. j M iwtCwi, Ta Stir Vtim* « til. n IWb*, ^ „. lrm j* r-yfrfrrj P™ titfaiMate ic 
fnoot rum. (954. 

3. I «n »ny nm* ntiliftcd to K. k. Snnwmn lor t*» infortnmioti * abc s 

4 . lUioet, E IV 5 U p 4 C 9 -?t 

S W*vi*ncl ( ■* OulllflCi of the Slow Apt* of C*»kfi ", .spoft* Trytmkn, XI. j- Its. 

6. Noww, N A ami II V. V. ■■ Su*« ImptsmeRU of autiJerwtli “ Ct\Um J tonal */ St/rwr %'ot 
Nov f^40 pp <-13 

T PriAUVMMU, I* t P ThtSuiw A®e *int Ci«li*ii of Onfall ", Jammiuftl* Mmut Aikoit Shifty 
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B. Tl* Ptciiiitoo or Ceylon, pntksotady the Inlet phiUa have not .wt been >r.uUcd pr(if»rrty Bui 
Bxljiomta culiutc. no dimbt j*mcm» j n.m.bcf c.r hes^ tewU lu. c perforausd , r . n . x r ^ t anj) .. ^ 

,he . m ™ fa*™ n * nvimt » I*** >'s«i Such type* n* in !mUi **! Ite ^ lhe 

ri(am sL^ ki lai th\uxi m | ? j7i £ mifVbUilMl in \\w tiiwc tooitii vf Hie [fcj'.iuirwn ^Af^bidc^ k\m** Stus, 
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jme vfL-hljipcd .ml finund -u* diud* k vu* Mali** , n ,4 qnt(d Z* b, m n=«m- 

n i Sinn^pr ^ aspww at prch,,iw> ° r «»** ^*^1. 
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We liavd already discussed site material culture uf the Mcgnlithk folk. But there seem to 
have been a strong ndditiomil stimulus provided by the rapidly expanding kingdom'. < .f the Can- 
getic basin, immediately Mtocreding the fin impacts of Hinduism and the Sanskrit language 
(symbolized in the duly Tamil literature by traditions of Agnstya and F’arssuranw). In the 
wake of the proselytizing Buddhism and JojjBim the Mauryans carried theit im peri at sceptre to 
ihe border of Mysore. These must have provided j great stimulus and impute towards literary 
pursuits into the completely free and independent kingdoms in the south.* Another import an l 
factor was the discovery of monsoons mid the Roman Untie The concern ration of the hoards of 
Roman coins in the south t Tig 41 ) and the ware houses at Arikurocdu arc too well-known to 
n«d a repciinon. ft is no wonder that this great era of prosperity coincides with the historic 
third San gum, whose entottl works ure dated 10 the early centuries of the Christian era * 


I. - ........ .the Iwjttsjff c< the stum Rrahmi taoipuou el Os* tlikd eeUaij (J.C. ww Tamil, Hill in 

foojusirr da** with m mtowwnj of of dooily Samtiritie raigin In ilic poem of the Singaai wlhatasi« 
to rail taiiftiugc tin* melted tiioluiliy Lind begun ti? ktnv a* u piwcifui end ctrgani medium of tiicranr expression. and 
ilfcaijy received and mjiinil.ueil nrjny H’ordi amt (Jew from Sxuitrit tocpcei ** 

MB.AXA«rnu fioncr, K A I tltxmf AWirA lattiei, Madnrt. 1955 P tli 
Z. NgjuuimiA SAiriT, K A- t£ ClWw Vrl. 1. IflJS, p. 3S 
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Gujarat 

Among die area* of relative isalahon. Gujarat is very typical am! its geographic position 
his secured for it, its place in Indian aiclwiwlogf This area fans Iwcn subjected to a senes of 
intensive sitidk^ by the Deparimenis of Aidiiitulugy, of the fiaroda Lliuvcisity and the Govern* 
iTscms of India and Bombay, Gujarat really speaking consists of three natural sub-divisions ; 
Amina I North Gujarat and portions of Rajaputami ). Sauntthtra (the peninsula of Kathiawad ) 
and Lata I Sou Hi Gujarat and Konfcan ) Tilts difference is very significant, since Anarta more 
oi lc- » corresponds to the scmi-urid loessrc zone, and Urta is coextensive with the fertile coastal 
strip and Konkan, This story is net bdied by archaeology 

Discuss; ire otic of the major lineaments of Indian History Spate 1 points out that one of 
the basic stntdufc-Unea. "runs ilantwlf^r from about Muttra on llic Jumna above Agra, along 
the AravaUB to the Guir of Cambay This line is very important and it marks the eastern limit 
of the Indus Valley Civilization, limit of (he Aehaemcnid amt Greek influences. Even in the 
historical periods, except Tor shod periods of largo States and empires, it was always a major 
bound;,; y f See Figs. 34 & 35 y, On account of the dissected jungly country that separates 
Gujarat from Malwa, and its position under the shadow- of the Rifjajnttana desert, Gujarat was 
a major shutter zone, “ -n shown by numerous Sgi« and Siatdcb \ down to a population of 96 
and areas of a square mile I ) ” 

The Bombay Gazetteer sums up the whole history of Gujarat 

14 i'he nehness of Mainland Gujarat the gift of Sahaimun. Mahi, Sarbada and Topti 
ami ihe gcodlineiv or much of Saurashira the Goodly Laud ha%c from ijcforc the beginning 
Of history continued to draw strangers to Gujarat both as conquers HI and refugees ”, 

“ By sea probably came the half-mythic Yaiiavu* ( B.C 1500*500 ): contingent* of 
Yawmas ( B.C 300—A.D, 100) including Greeks, lfutlnum PartMitm and Skythians ; the 
pursued Persia and the pursuing Arabs (A.D. 600*800); hordes of Sooganian pirates (A.D, 
9(10-1200 ) . Pars) and Navnyal Musnlman refugees fr^tn KJhuhigvi K.han'\ devastation of 
fcisiu i A D. 1250-1300); For tiJjgesc and rival Turks (A D 1500*1600) ; Arab and Persian 
gulf pirates 1 A.D. 1600-1700 ) ; African, Arab, Per.-.inn and Mafcran soldiers of fortune 
(A,D. 1500-1800); Armenian Dutch and French traders (At) 1600*1750); and the 
British IA.D, 1750*1812)**. 

By tend from the north ha-re artnc the Skethiatu and the Han*« B,C, 2CO-A.D, 500), 
the Gtlijtuav ( A.D 400-600 ), the early .Tadejas and Katin 1 , f A.D 750-900 ). wave cm wave 
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Of Afghan, Turk. Mughal ami other northern Musalmuns ( A.D. tOWMSfJO), sum! the later 
Jadejas and KutMs { A.D, 1300-1500) : From the north-easi the Pre-historic Aryans tin 
utmost modem times ( A.D, 1 1 TO-J 200 ) continued to send settlements of Northern ftrah* 
mins ; jnd since the 13 th century have etude Turk, Afghan ;nd Moghul Mus a lmans : From 
the cast have come the Muuryans i B.C. 300 fc the Inlf-Skyihian Kjshatrapas (B.C. 100- 
300 A.D. ), the Guptas t A.D. 3H0 ). the Gurjjaras < A D 400-60U J. the Moghuls ( A.D. 
1530) and the Mufalhus l A.D. 1750) : And from rhe South the Satakarnia ( A.D. 100 ). 
the Liulukvas and Rash Irak utis I A.D, 650-950 i ixx'a^itnitl Musalirutn raiders f A-D. 
1400-1600 ) t the Pretugese f A D. 1500 ) die Maraihas r A D. 1660-1760) and the British 
i A D I78CH820)"- * 1 

What a brilliant commentary on die history of Gujarat 1 Before the advent of the Solan- 
ikis. ihc first strong political power rooted in Gujarat, it vat pan or the conflicting empires to 
its north, south or east. The Maitrukas before them gave a semblance of unity, but they never 
rukd the whole of Gujarat. U was the long rule of the Solankh, followed hy the Sultanate of 
Delhi, and then of Gujarat, that gave political homogeneity to this relatively isolated area. 


A very fine example or how the movement of the Mudims and the establishment of their 
paww in the nuclear regions of Northern India affected the regions like Gujarat is discussed by 
Dr. Goetz,* “ The Muslims bad merely a limited control over India, content with smashing the 
power centres and life nerves of flic Hmdu Society, by massive expeditions from a fen vtratcigc 
bases. Fleeing from the Muslims, the Rajaput* and Brahmins wandered in search of new king¬ 
doms end strongholds and threw themselves on the more hack ward independent feudatory States 
and I nbaJ communities in the Thar desert, the Central lfidinn bills and the Himalayan range*. " 
For csample the t hohanianas migrated from Ifciirrrdcsa, Delhi nnd Aimer to Ninnaua. Ran- 
ihambor. Siroln and finally Pavagadh-Champantr. Chota Udaipur and Dcvpuih Baria, The 
Rathors turned up in Marwar and the Bunddas overthrew the Qian .Idas. The Tomanw migfal- 
cd to Nurpiir in the Bcas valley. Thus th^c major incursion;: into the main focal regions set m 
a son of radial migration resulting in a chain of movements. 

The most interesting area is Kathinwnd, On account of its proximity to the Indus basin, 
we find the direct penetration of the Indus Valley culture; of the 111 Millennium B.C The earlier 


I. A. M. T, Jackson tomboy Cattttnr Vet. 1 Ft, 1 pp, f,Z 

1 Gam, Himws “ The rate of Gujarat in Indian Art hiudry ", teitnin *f ikr Ruad, Mmm j*j- 
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ncavstiont of M. S. Vats,' G< S. Ghutyt,* li. D, Sankslii and M, G, Dikshii* it Rangpur 
have been followed by large-scale wort of S. Ranganathurao.' Now there is no doubt about 
the Harappan affinities of the site, with the fur titer excavations at Lothal, where systematic town- 
planning was brought to light in addition objects, including seals, typical of the classical Hnra- 
ppa Thus il represents the southernmost extension of thil cull lire known s<* far. At Lr/thal 
and the earlier site of Rongpur, IfamppOn and its dertwtthv Poa-Harappon cultures are seen itt 
isolation. Fortunately we are in a better position to correlate these cultures in a general framework 
of regional chronology of Kfiihkwail, as a result of extensive explorations carried out by P P- 
Pandyii* and the excavations carried out by the writer jointly with Pandya, at Somruth. Amra 
and Lakhabawaf 1 * 3 4 * * 7 . These excavatons at Somnath, continued by Pfliidyii. 1 have thrown tuithcr 
light on the culture sequence. Hence an attempt will be made now to construct such a sequence 
for Sauroshtni with Somnath providing tile mum framework, ( Fig. 35 1 

We liave also discussed the Langbnaj Microlilbic Culture of the Late Stone Age and it can 
ct^nm certain considerable antiquity, on account of its association with " a buried soil Tl marked 
by a wetter climatic conditions. At Unghnuj itself, wc have the continuation or survival of 
micronthie elements. The map, i Fig. i8) shows again a widespread distribution of muroliths 
in*:itl Lhe main river systems, confined to the slopes of the hills to ihc east of Gujarat Similarly 
Foote found a number of rmsTolithtc sites* in the Dli.tr« pm tit of Atncrii District, Saumshlra. 
Since wv have not yet found u full-fledged Neolithic culture ( and it is very unlikely in view of 
the factors discussed elsewhere l; one has very good reasona to suspect a survival of the Late 
Stone Age hunting communities in C iujar.it. They might have learnt pottery and even primitive 
agriculture from their neighbours. Fortunately rough limit or thu culture is avadabk They 
were found In a gravel lens below the Proto-liistoric occupation. 

The next phase is marked by the appearance of Hnrappan jettlrmatls at Lothul and pro¬ 
bably Rangpur too. The latter has not been explored properly and hence all the confusion that 


J, Vah. M S Amin *] i e-port erf the Arduwtojpsil rufvcj of fndu. 1934 -J? 

1 Gim»tr. G S " Lua* ulL-hu ml Rauipur /(wriwf df the L'lfhrrrttj of Vol. Vltt, No. J.liily «W, 
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3. Dtwfln. M. G ‘ Exomtiora ai ftuncmr - '. Butttnn of ihr Drctm Odtqfr Amd fnttunte, Vot, XL 
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kite amen. But it must be said to the credit of M. $, Vats* that be touched the structural levels 
in bis trendies A and Q He reported typical Hamppan bricks, as a ho mud brick structures. 
In view uf the brilliant discoveries of S. R. RnoalLothal, we know more about them now. Owing to 
the fad that only short accounts have been published so far in fndiati Archifeotagy it is not proper 
for us to go into any details of structures or Other antiquities. Yet. it may be pointed out that 
Lot hat is an extensive outpost of the Hnrappa Civilization on the south-east coast of Kuihiavrar. 
Bui without anticipating I lie discussion on chronology, ii is appropriate to quote the opinion of 
M. S, Vats: 

" Oespitc these, however, the highly developed shapes. . certain dishes with 

or without stands and realistic paintings all representing the acme of the potter’s art, point 
to a phase which must undoubtedly be later than the Early or bftthrmdiate periods of 
Mobenjo-Daro or Hnrappa. Provisionally, it may be taken to correspond with the Uiir 
period of the Indus Valley sites or perhaps intercalated between that and ihe date of Ceme¬ 
tery-H at Hnrappa 

Thuv at JeaM, we have to slate that I here was an overlap of ihe lowest levels of Rangpur 
with Loihal. considering the penny published by Vais PL XfTl and Xl V. At Loilud. Ihe mod 
srgnifkiini pottery type, which marks the advent of a new tradition is the bhek-and-red ware w ith 
paintings. Naturally. the new technique was applied to the older ant) known forms or the local 
Harappan, but. the bowl with a slightly everted rim and the bowl with m incipient beaded rim 
haws no parallels At all in any of the Haroppan forms. Both the types arc associated at Atom. 1 * 3 4 . 

The next phase shows a wider distribution to space in Satiroshtia, and by this lime we have 
a large number of silo covering the entire peninsula of Kalina wad. At Rangpur. the llurappan 
survives m a modified form and Is described by the excavator as OB At Somnath, however. 
The earliest phase is eh a rae tended by the occurrence of corrugated or broadly incised ware with 
a typical bliule industry of agate, chalcedony, with crested ridges. On account of the thinness 
of the deposits, and the general resemblance of these incised decorations with the painted designs 
on the Late Kailua wad Harappan {Rangpur IlB), this has been provisionally described as 
Somnath la * Sctnnnlh lb. is characterized li by the appearance of painted pottery m profuse 

i. M £ V*n Alt SSI, I9W4S, p, »J 

“ nw(£ -ii’ Indu 1 valley pnm> fottrn nnd ttoisni jv btflnj* tiaUcd b-j +'j-e? nf in> pipb #n*t coitwaae* 
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qualities lilt shapes and painted patterns comprised two distinct traditions—the one re¬ 
presented by the late Ho rap pan ceramics of Gujarat consisting of the dish-on-si and. sauce-pan 
handle, etc., and the other by the round bowl with an incurved and bevelled rim distinctively 
painted with panelled patterns somewhat similar to the motifs on the Chikolilhic painted 
pottery of Central India, 1 For convenience this can be described further as l * Prabhas Ware" 
Further, & few sherds with parnlings in brown, black or violet on a white or creamy slip resemble 
those from Ahar as well as Navdatoli. At Lnkluibawal. on the north coast of Kathiawad, the 
lowest phase belongs to Somnaih lb. though a very few sherds of the Prahhas wart were found. 

A hire- number of sites yielding lins mixture of Harappan and PrebhiS ware, were found 
by Farid) a in Sorath and Madhya Snurashtra, but, we are not yet in h position to find out ire 
origin. It is very important for comparative stratigraphy, as it provides <i sure link with Cen¬ 
tral India and Rajasthan and also helps us in fixing the Katiiiawad llarappati in its proper con¬ 
text. It also strengthens the possibility or Rangpur marking an isolated pocket of lyre Harappan 
dements, due to an isolated survival of Hantppan ceramic without the new dements r,s in the 
rest of the Kathiawad peninsula 

The next phase marks the advent of a new element into Kaihiawiid, At Somnaih, as well as 
at Amra. we we the appearance of a new technique of surface I real men!; consisting of bright 
red, highly burnished surface, almost giving a mirror like polish. This belongs to phase II at 
Somnath and phase I m Amns. The most distinct form is the Carina led bowl and other late 
Harappan forms. Even at Rangpur 1TC and in, we lave the appearance of the new tradition 
or technique and naturally it becomes dominant m 111. 

Bui it is very nectary to recall an elementary principle of culture dynamics, that if a new 
trail appears in a culture more nurture or developed than the intruding one. w e rec in ihe resulting 
mixture, the dominance of the resident trait Le. Hnrappan in the case of Rangpur, Similarly 
at Somnath. some of the decorative patterns on the Prahhas ware occur on the lustrous red ware. 
At Somnath, a subdivision was, nude of Phase II The other decorative motifs wae mure 
sophisticated, and include loops with hatched lozenges, hatched columns with volutes* antelope 
etc. There were rubble structure*' and pavements associated with this phase. 

The third phase at Somnath murks the end of the Proto-histone sequence, and lire beginning 
the Early Historic period with black-and-red ware and Iron. Of its four sub-periods, N.8.P. 
appears in the 2nd and gives it fairly solid datum, as it can be ascribed to the Maury an exfwnskm 
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into Kathiawad. This sequence neatly tie* tip wilh that at Thnbwa in Gujarat 1 an*! Ujisdu 

and Malwahvar and a rum,her of minor antiquities also support* thb comparative stratigraphy 
( 3uU-|(Xl i) T C. ) r 

The fourth phase is charactered by tlic absence of the bhek-and-red ware, which is re¬ 
placed b> a coarse gritty wart in association with plain red. black and grey un-slipped wares 

H? tl& up mth Vadw «f ar * wi,c * * *to aaMaMten with a punch-marked com, and ato 
at Titnbarvtj. Tim can l« dated to 100 B.C. to l<X> A.D. 

The firth phitsc belongs to the Kalintrapa, Gupta and Mmtraka and is characterized by 
rgc quantities <jf Red Polished wa re. Gupta and Mid train coins ( nearly 200 found in the first 
*“•"7 and ^ bc Finally aated to the period from 100 to 600 A O This sendee Ues 
up w«th a umber of other nxcavniions-Anndi. Vasal, Amre, LakhabawaJ in Saumshim and 
Vauna^ir, Barodn, Hrobaiva and Variav in Gujarar.* 

Thus -tti. Urn finniework or . eompmot™ sln.tij.nph, tased „„ tf* oo,,^ „ 
loihal. Rnujpur, Souniistli, Rojurn. a„ ib ,„ d Laldabawal, we have , faWj . Mourn,ous 

rfeTu'c"''', F^wT ,lK H,In,PPa "' dbC, “ ..Tell us 

Rom ™, nT tZ'Z'Z * ®* l*» •* Loltal ar.J pmtabl, 

111 .' u, W ** ^ ‘ U “ I>p;,! ‘ ""'■"“'S “ * mooted or decayed condilkm into Kinurii, 

' ,“ d l,e ’ a “ «to«urc of these lute Hamppun t ra iu wiih an equally widespread 

rJ ' ■ ' *“ rc ’ ,h “ # “ChHios Raugpur Ub with Snnmath IB and Ltiklmhawal I Phase [IV 
Somnadi is equivatau to ptasc Ik and III of Rahgpur. |„ passln,. „ may he otel!rvcdi 

where there are no tlracbml remains, the thickness of the deposit M itself becomes were risky 
as a cntenon of dating. - nuyr 

t . . A ^‘ ,ht f bs0h ^ chronology, W€ have already pom ted out the danger of accepting any 

L?J Jr ,v i, rr t ^ ^ * Bah * m m ’ <»«** OQ &£» 

t ! f," . " m r J ^ non ' lli cui,uro dynamic by using one single date for Utc Harappan from 

ihi foot hills of the Himalayas to the south coast of Kathiawad. Hence much depends on the 

IV Ufr VT ^ *" WC ha ' C l ° pTOVidc for **** in and space. 

I to possibility oi Rflliuawail being such n centre is remote. 
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On the other hand, we can use our relative stratigraphy Tor this purpose The appearance 
of iron and the associated dominance of bluek-and-red ware over such an extensive region cover¬ 
ing Central India and the Deccan peninsula, and nmv its extension into coastal Gujarat, as well 
as Kadiiawad, is of great significant Even if wc assume the beginning of iron about 500 B.C, 
a reasonable time Stale would be to allot about a thousand years to the whole range of Proto- 
historic cultures beginning with a Hurappau This would allow for the targe number of inter¬ 
links or contacts between the Pre-N HP. Chulcdithic cultures of Central India and die Deccan, 
wdh Grey wares on the one hand, and tint bit: I Jorappan sequence of Kaihbwad. Recalling the 
dai« suggested by Fairscrvis for Die end of the Harappa in their peripheral rones, we can at best 
Heat the Harappan cultures of Lethal as a younger contemporary of the Cities of Hnrappa and 
Mohcnjo Dttro, if they do not represent a southward displacement of the culture, after the advent 

of the Aryans. 

The most remarkable feature of Gujarat is its bifurcation into two distinct ceramic zones 
hared on the absence or present* or u strong btack-on-red painted tradition. In North Gujarat, 
Vudnugar show* n survival of a rich painted pottery right into the early centuries of the Christian 
cm, This is very significant to view of the similar evidence from SHinnanutl and Rangmaha 
in Bikaner. On the other hand, the excavations conducted at Baroda. Timbarva, Vsriav, do not 
y.dd any painted pottery in the same Kslwtrapa Icvds ossociated with Red Polished ware and 
Kshatmpa coins, which are common to both South and North Gujarat. 

Thu evidence was carried further into Kalhkwsd by the excavations already referred to at 
^ mm iaktmbaw.nl and Somnath. While there U a rich painted black-on-red ware with the Red 
Polished ware on the N, coast of Kaihiawad, there is not a trace of it in Somtwlh in Period IV. 
Thus North Gujarat shows a sequence w inch is very similar to that of the northern half of the 

Kuihiawtid peninsula. 

In southern KnUunwad, with its wider coastal .dluvium and the Black sod ip die centra 
port of (he peninsula, we find more nttBffo setiknicnts suggesting a migration from "cross the 
peninsula u> the richer environments capable of sustaining larger populations, Naunljy. Ui» 
urea of Sauntibfrn plap a vital role and shows contacts with South Gujarat across the Gulf of 
Cainbivy. Thus the reported discovery of Past-Haruppun sites on the buuG. of the Narbada 
{ Mchgam and Tdod )' is very significant, as also the fink of Period 111 at Somnath with Period 
of Timbarva in South Gujarat, both associated with N.B.P. and iron. 
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In Ihc scmi-a/jJ ireas, we find, on the other hand, the survival of a primitive stone age coo* 
no my. which definitely preceded the Horn pputu st Rangpuf- In a gravel and sand Jens exposed 
below the natural soil in the trench at Rangpur were found a few microliths, Hut rids culture 
got isolated at the eastern and south -: n frinem of the desert of Ropputima, These niicrofilh 
using communities lived happily on the wind blown duties on the banks of rivers or groups of 
dunes surrounding natural ponds. They were using hand made pottery (always found in very 
small fragments). The excavations as Vadnagsr the ancient " Anortuptim " have shown that 
the settlement started on one of these groups of dunes utirroundine a pond about ihe beginning 
of the Christian era ox slightly earlier. It grew into an extensive township in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, under the aegis of the Kshatrapes, 1 * 3 4 

Curiously this story repeats itself with u slight variation in the coastal belt of South Gujarat. 
Here, we have u narrow strip of land between the saline wastes on die west and the hills jn the 
cast, with a number of Early Historic rites mostly of the Kshatrapu period. A few late Haro p pun 
sites have also been repotted from the coastal wrip. In a very interesting inscription, we find 
reference to u teric? of Brahmin settlements along the fords across the rivers of South Gujarat 
mentionr-d by Uihavadatta in his Nasik inscription. The possibility of the penetration of Cen¬ 
tral Indian influences through the Narbada and Tapi vaUfcys h indicated by the ancient setilemenls 
of Broach on the Narbada and Kamrej on the 1 jpi. Near the hallow*! town Kaymtiftthom 
of Lakulisa. the founder of die Lakutiaa sect of Soivism. an excavation was conducted by Shn 
R, N, Mehta of the Bawds University at Timbarva. 1 Here the earliest phase is characterized 
by the N.B.P. and the blaokwind-red wurc, and it underlay the deposits of the Kshatrapa period. 

But the whole area shows a very rapid development with the acceleration of the sea trade 
in the Kriiatrapa period. For the first time, we can link up the whole area of Gujarat and Katin- 
aw ad by the widespread occurrence and use of ■ distinctive Red Polished ware, showing a techni¬ 
cal affinity to Roman Red wares Curiously this influence is also attested by tire circumstantial 
association of Graeco-Roman antiquities like a fine cameo from Karvun.* the bronze handle 
with the figure of Eros from Bit rod a etc. 1 

In conclusion it is very interesting to note that in Gujarat, ex in the other littoral provinces 
separated from the mainland by difiicull communications, the maritime influences have kept the 

|, Simuuo Bl *ad Mum. ft. N "Bantiw'i U Vadbatar", /«vW of If* v $ I'niM’iltj, Vut tV, 

w<x i, im- 
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3, Mqita, ft N, "A cameo train Karwn * Sourmtl of tut M, S- Vet HI. 

4. DTiAt, MwiANDUt, *■ Some fton-4fi inliqtiJlIft fram fcn>da Mntnm ", JW»«n of r hr Birgit Vwritm ami 
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window open jmcl enabled a local or provincial development. Even the earlier Hnrappan ele¬ 
ment seems to iuve penetrated by $ca irnm Cuidi and Sind. This province again comes into 
limtr*ligiil with tile Kshulraps and Sassauian contacts 

To sum up the position, tlie archaeological sequence m KiiMnawad does 'ioi belie ns hisiors 
and its function in tbe historical geography of India. Hence line, long story of survival and de¬ 
terioration fits into the geographic picture of Gujarat, as ait urea of relative isolation from die 
rest of the sub-continent, and a simultaneous window to the influences from across the sens. 
Further work will be necessary to confirm this hypothesis and, more than anything, an independent 
absolute dale for the Lot ha! is a grout desideratum. Thus it will lie seen that the so-called 11 Dark 
Age “ ceases to be dark already 1 

Assam 

Unfortunately we know very little of Assam. Sunilkunuir ChaHerjt 1 2 pointed out that 
the Brahmaputra was not included in the I radii tonal holy rivers of India. Kanurupa docs not 
occur in Sanskrit literature before the Christian era. Actually the earliest qh graphic mention 
seems to be that of Sainudninupts in 330 A.D. in his Allahabad pillar inscription. It is very diffi¬ 
cult to corroborate the claims made for the ttnlkjuhy of higher cultures in Assam on the basis of 
the so-called mention in the Alufuikfiarata of PrugjyolhJia which according to Cliutterjr himself, 
is a taler Sanskritizution from an Austria word. 

The archaeological evidence points to a tong survival of Slone Age or Neolithic commu¬ 
nities. Coggin Brown 1 has pointed out the occurrence of a Burmese type of celt ( the should¬ 
ered celt,) ir* Attnm. Recently exhaustive studies of Dr, A, II. Dani hm shown even influences 
from Vunsui, China. lienee we can expect a late penetration of higher culture*, probably in the 
Historic period. 

Orissa 

Similarly, the ancient history of Orissa is yet to be unfolded by systematic field studies. 
Physically, Orissa is divided into two distinct zones: die narrow cousin! alluvium differing in 
width from fifteen to forty miles covering the districts of Ganjitm, Puri. Cuttack and [ialasore ; 
lire hilly upland which is part of the Vlmfhyuit Complex with hills of crystalline and mcuunorphtc 
series.* Significantly these divisions are recognized by distinct names, The upland country 
is called ‘ l-dra ' or Odhru It is still the main centre of the tribal and backward arras of Orissa. 


1 CiOimut, $UMTOJIm». r&tgr af Awim m itft himry jttJ Cintimliifn nf tolut G all hall IVJJ 

2 fimtVrti, 6.W0IM 1 filW/iJf-s of Pn+tfiltW jmi&Hli- in tfrr fWfc.fl Ca'CUlLlt 1017, p |JtL 

A OaxXHjt, Manioum. Onoa W htr nmein* Anclad and CakutLii, IfrJl p. 2JV. 
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The coastal plain is divided by the Mahanadi into two part-;: the northern offcd the * Utkala' 
(siEfttficamly nuggesliveof Aryan influences I and the siOutJiam called ’ K:dlnga" h The northern 
boundary t. ikal.: and the vouthetn Wundar) of Kahnjpi have . 1 1 ways depended on fortunes 
of polftical si niggles. 

In spite or our abundant knowledge of ike temples and other monument* or the Early his- 
loric and Medieval periods, die main sapience of cultures has not been studied tn detail. The 
first glimpse is provided by the excavation of B. B. Lai at Sisupalgnrh.* Since we have a con* 
tzstent literary and epigraphic evidence of Kalingn as a highly cultured area even by the time of 
Asoka s toru|ucM in 2-16 H.C,. we cun assume an earlier infillralioo of Ganjnk valley influences 
through Mogadba and ftosala Significantly Pamtii mentions Kjlinga for die first time. 

According to Uil the earliest deposits n! Siuipalprli roughly belong the Maury an period 
and thereabouts. In view of the more recent evidence about the dme of the black-und-red wares 
and the date oi the N(1.P„ it j*. not unreason able to assign slightly earlier dates to theve levels. 
Id tile Department of Anthropology of the Calcutta University, there arc two shouldered cdts 
alleged to have come from Sisupaigarh.' In the Museum at Hlmvuncshvur, there are nice 
shouldered and chipped cells from Aihgarh (west of Cuttack ) and Angur (Dbenlcarul district ) 
and Run put (Pun District )* As already referred to, Tamluk in the Midhlporc district lias 
yielded evidence of an earlier 1 2 Stone axe culm re ’ being succeeded bv the G any,e lie valley influ¬ 
ences indicated by the N B P. etc. Hence it is not unreasonable ic infer a similar sequence in 
coastal Orissa * 

TTw elutions, conducted by Smt. Debal Mitra at Jaugada. Ganjam District, confirm this 
story, At this site with an Asokun inscription, a neolithic culture was found vaguely represented 
at the site by a few stone celts of oblong section ami one of litem occurs immediately above the 
mttmii ioii The next phase links with Sisupalgarh with black-and-rcd ware and iron.* 

The widL alluvial plains seem to have been colonized by adventurous Aryan groups from 
the Gungetie valley and Central India There arc two possible routes : one across south Kosaia 
and through the Mnhonadi valley and the second along the coast from (he delta of Bengal. The 

1 Mnmii, Huikimiiia- rte ftt^wry of tJfir.tj H r ., 1 h j lun 3 ^ J nujlitwir ui l aiir? j uev 

non. IMS' p. 2, i . LUC * 

2 l At. i». ft. •* SisitiAxTiCMii (*«" Jmirrn b.Ua, No, t New Delhi, 

1 1 are *vy ttinth I'Wijsfd to Shr» Ifeirsiti Sen lor fht* Informal*™. 
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Saji *<*1115 to be the more probable, in view of the existence of two Asokan inscriptions along the 
coast it ilit: junction of Andhra and Kalingu. This is also home out by the finding of Roulcued 
ware at Tonualipu and Sisupolgarti. 

Kmla 

Kerala is almost a una ina^n'm, for the same reason that no sytiLramtfc excavation has 
ever been earned out of any habitation site, except a few megaliths 

Finally, as already indicated, the isolation of roost of the larger river h-twn* of the country 
was broken during the curly historic period by the development of a vast net wort of commit ni- 
cation.s and ihe consequent expansion and colonization of Ld&t scale agricultural communities 
under politically stable and economically prosperous conditions. 


i 


* 
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AREAS OF ISOLATION—TRIBAL INDIA 

Lastly, we come to those areas, which have become the blind-alleys of civilization in Indio, 
The knowledge of the development in lire favourable areas, and the material life in the tin favour- 
able environments, helps us to understand the stage when they were isolated, The essence of 
civilization Is the progressive emancipation of man from the influence of bis natural environment 
by its undemanding, exploitation and finally its mastery. Thus there is always at any time, an 
essential equilibrium between the various factors like the physical environmcni. ami human 
communities in relation to their material culture and technological achievement When any 
one of these factors changes, the ecological balance ts upset. Then (he k * adaptive vitality M 
of man provides an answer, which ultimately results in die progress or stagnation of the relevant 
human communities, depending on their dcpcc of adjustment to the new conditions. It is idle 
to speculate, what would have happened if the Neolithic revolution did not take place in the 
Middle East. Ycu it is more in teres ling to recall that certain factors, which wc need noi cmime- 
ralc here, operated m its favour. 

But in areas, where these conditions were not favourable, certain communities had remained 
predominately m a food gathering and bunting economy, supplemented by primitive agriculture 
and stock-raising. This is not conducive to progress. This phenomenon can be ury well-stu¬ 
died in Africa, where Prehistoric studies have made great progress. We see a continuous devel¬ 
opment of human cultures through (lie major part of the Pleistocene and Holocene ending in 
Mesolithic stage (Capstan ) about 5000 B.C. At that stage, the Neolithic revolution took place. 
It is only in (iic v.tst alluvial plains of lire Nik, that large scale agricultural communrues could 
flourish and carry forward the torch of civilization. The rest of Africa survived in n primitive 
economy-.. In this process the desiccation of North Africa and the expansion of the deserts 
on either side of the equatorial forests sealed lire fate of the continent' 

This very situation on 3 smaller scale and with 'css disastrous effects, can be recn in India, 
As Trof. Haimcmkrf explains, 11 it is a phenomenon peculiar to India, that throughout the arcs 
great rivibrations have arisen without obliterating or absorbing all that has gone before: "the 

t “Growth and devdopmcnl »«e tmaqiml amt anile «w ihit vmi omtineni cf many dmatc and tnc* of 
wfetiluiu—w lodt of vegnnlHHi,* 

DAVnrtOH liulL. " ludij tinJ Afnc* ”, Times of bvha, June 12, (95j| 
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oilier .uvd ihc marc static cultures gave way not by dtsmtegratingi but by fee Li tig refuge In remerte 
ureas, uncongenial to civilization hosed on advanced qtncuJiurtil economy. There can be no 
doubt thui the iO-ailcd aboriginals, inhabiting such refuge areas, represent comparatively old 
and primitive types,’* 1 

We haw already defined these tnh tk sat:, where people lane managed to survive in a perfect 
ecological equilibrium in small communities with simple life suited to their technological attain¬ 
ments. 

A dudv of tile material life, specially in relation i Ihrir tools and weapons if! very instruc¬ 
tive, and .it tlie same lime throws liebt on the possible survival of early types of tools. This 
requires a more deluded investigation, to counteract some recent misleading inferences based 
on superficial a mparisons of conditions ip Africa and India, ignoring (he more vital geographical 
jjid historical factors. Hence an attempt is made below to describe the material outfit of Tribal 
India 

According to Prof. Haimenderf. the Cltcrtdiu* are more or les^, item-agricultural, food- 
ptkering comm unities and Uicir sole tools arc pointed diguing stickii, sometimes remfurerd by 
a trapezoid piece of iron. 1 The Kadar. according to ih’of. Ehrettfcls, leads more or less a similar 
life and is in mi v, i\\ better equipped. They crc-. i bamboo dykes in the tanks and the fish are killed! 
with a bamboo or a jungle knife.’ The Reddis represent an economy baaed oil primitive agri¬ 
culture and stock-raising, supplemented by wild plants and tubers. They freely use the iron 
implements But in Eastern and Central India, we have more highly advanced tribes with a 
higher material culture and social institutions and rituals. But they represent a much mare 
interesting ease of a real refugee survival and adaptation to a different environment. While 
lhe simpler life of the peninsular tribes brings about a mure perfect adjustment of iheir needs 
and resources, the tribes of Central India have a more advanced, but somewhat semi-parasitical 
economy. They partly depend on the institution of professional castes f to encourage specializa¬ 
tion i amt division of labour and on trade with the technically advanced people, Bwin gjve* 
si fine reflection on the whole economic life of Middle Indian tribes. 

■'The a anal rules of the tribe and caste operate to restrict greatly the materials that 
may be used ; un!y special das^ -aml they .ire few of them—may work iron; pottery 
is i ibou Lu all aboriginal* and fe now ft monopoly of the Hindu caste ; weaving also, escejrt 
with bark yarn, is generally avoided. Baskets and mats are made by many tribes, or by 

I. lfeuranrau. C F 'Caliora Sukli w Dwoia". Wjir Art Ho, ». 
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sections »f them, but it ha* remained for the castes specially devoted to it to develop it mio 
an art. Work in bats* t* strictly forbidden and the GJiasia is one of tits most despised 
of the Hindu castes. This leaves nodiing but mud and wood with which the tribal artist 
can work , *. * 1 

lie has also explained the curious result < f this vir the employment of the members of (he 
lower caste Hindus to do y.mt of their essential ritualistic opjccls, Thu Bis in Marias employ 
the Hindu carpenters of the plums u> curve lliejr wooden funerary posts. Similarly, the wander¬ 
ing smiths, culled Lotiarias, who mote with all their Family and workshop equipment in one or 
two carts, set-up their smithies outside (lie villages ami towns. Valentine Bull lias left a detailed 
account of the primitive furnaces used by the Agunhas for smelling The iron ores,* These factors 
operate to break the isolation of these tribes to some extent. 

Mrs. Iravali Kune has dlstitlsttid the fnierielaiiun I*tween the so-called primitive tribes 
and the other people and has shown the contrast between the position in India with that of 
America, NewZcfanil and Africa, w lien: ilus " Whites and the primitive; developed apart in space 
and time" In India the primitive- and others lived together Tor over two or three thousand 
years. The primitives have almost all the social institutions and elaborations of the non-primi¬ 
tive, while the Hindu- actively riiarc all the Kriiefo of the primitives .”* 

Beside?, we should not forget that the so-called tribal areas arc also die chief sources of 
raw materials tike minerals and timber This has probably enabled a harmonious development 

I EtWlK, Vilnius, fltf iHbat A ft d .VM&r fnilLi, Qjtffrfd, JMI.pt 
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of ihc hitler cultures of the plain* and the tows* cultures of the hills s;d forests. mamtmiuna 
each other's economy and institutions without much interference. Since none of the Indian 
irib« ui* or manufacture chipped stone implements and weapons, ii is a very’ moot point to 
MiuUkr who this change took place, But if one were to the very rapid spread of metals 
after their introduction, the chances of u long survival of stone tools am remote. But this prob¬ 
lem neods> to be investigated as an essential adjunct, to our Prehistoric studies. To pvt a single ex¬ 
ample, which can be easily verified, it is the Chnkrctdharpur urea of the Cheta Nagpur basin in the 
V of Sanjuva uud Vijaya- In the summer of 1953, it was noticed that none of the Uraon and 
oilwri tribal village rile* yielded any stone implements and at the abandoned sites in the vicinity 
of the rivers an entirely new type of pottery di Her cut from that in current use occurred. At these 
sites w? made a large collection of time implements. Probably small scale soundings in sdocted 
trihiil areas will sobs this problem. 

Pip ally, to use a popular expression, when did these tribes 1 miss their bus in their march 
to progress ’? To explain their origins and movements b beyond My competence. But if their 
economic life is an index, one can easily sec that ibey stopped short of large scale agriculture 
f except in a few tribes in south India ) and the consequent economic «nd social development*. 
As a matter of fact, the very significant cultural it ratifies lion among the tribes, so well pointed 
out by Prof. Huimemiorf’, may itself throw light on the stage at which the particular tribes were 
displaced into the bill country 1 . Many tribes in Central India have retained these traditions of 
movements and displacement. Similarly, live history and tradition of Goads speaks eloquently 
of this process of expansion of the higher cultures at the expense of the lower. The most signi¬ 
ficant factor contributing io the distinctive Indian pattern u* contrasted with that of Africa or 
Australia, is the even distribution of nuclear /one*, with fertile vail and favourable dimaic all 
over the sub-continent. 1 ItiS ha* enabled a much larger community of people to tread the path 
of progress leaving their more obstinate brethren in the hills and forest belts. 



IX 


CONCLUSION 

TIic picture: represented above reminds rrt; of ,i crossword puzzle (in the point of comple¬ 
tion with so many imerlockcra and probable alternative solutions. But it has tiler one merit of 
narrowing down the Ii$ur> and tocalinf ihe weak spots in our evidence, in the development 
of any study, we normally pass through three stages. In the early stages of bringing some order 
into a chaos, we start with st bold working hypothesis. Tlte second stage begins with the applica¬ 
tion of (his key solution. In the ini tin I phase, ihis results in a very apparent rimpliflcal iun and 
easy generalization. In Indian archaeology wc .ire at Ihis -itage. and J must confess, tliai my 
usount tt It best an attempt al eorTchime ihe sequence of cultures of the whole suh-oontineni, 
in tone and space, within the framework of a very tentative chronology. We will be in uugu rating 
the third and the final stage, when we follow ihis tentative scheme with a more critical eximumi- 
lion, based on much more evidence and intensive field-work. More com plications arc bound 
Jo arise and we can face them, given patience, skill and resources. 

Evolution of Indian culture 

The pa item of development of material culture in India described above, is fundamentally 
based on the geographic feu lures of the country, depending on factors like attraction, aridity, 
relative isolation and isolation. We arc all familiar with the physiographic divisions of 
the Indian sub-continent m,. the Mountain belt. Indo-Gangctk plains 3 „d p^insubr India 
which is capped^ the ImJo-Gangelic crescent. The archaeological picture that emerges cfdvdy 
follows the pattern laid down by Tndbn Geography The whole Indus basin bounded by the 
Anna! I is in rite cast first comes, under the impact of the great civilization of Western Asia, but 
the local environ mini and the strong influence of a large river basin give it a distinctive character 
of its own. Almost at the declining stages of Hits urban civilization, an infiltration of vigorous 
new elements lead to a great expansion into ihe next major area U„ the G angelic basin. While 
these great valleys were being cleared and probably drained of their marshes, die upland region 
of Peninsular India too gets a new impact- We find the Majwa plateau emerging as a great oor- 
ndor for the vigorous colonization of the Deccan plateau by metal using communities. With 
their extended contacts with Kathiawad and rapid spread into the South, more or Jess the present 
ethnic pattern emerges, liven according to the literary tradition, the Aryan iranon of IVnin- 
sular India was not based on moss movements of people, but mfdtraiwn of small Brahmin and 
orher religious communities a ml fugitive*. followed by expanding political forces But by about 
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the 4th century B.C., Ehe whole country begins to display a degree of homogeneity coupled with a 
pleasant tfivemly. Tlic even distribuiion of perennial midear regions, knit together by a trans- 
cominirmal communication system htul facilitated 'his process. 

This account, hosed on geography and archaeology. is not belied by hieraiure I do not 
share the prejudices »f some of our Western colleagues about the use of literary data in archaeo¬ 
logy. These arc questions or manner, and not of mailer; or interpretation, and not or facts. The 
major drawback of otir literary sources is their imperfect chronology and constant interpolation, 1 
11 ul some of the evidence may be used with caution. How else can one explain the beautiful and 
expanding vista of geographic horizons of literary works arranged in a chronological order on 
linguistic and other evidence by MaxmulJcr, Macdormdl, etc. Radhakmuud Mookerji has 
well condensed the geographic data from Rtgvcdic, Uter Vedk and Poa-Vedic literature. The 
focus of the Rrgvcdic age was the upper I ndus Basin, particularly the eastern fringes of it, called 
firahmnvarta or the Indo-Gangetic Divide ( Valleys of Sarasvati and Drishadvnii). In the Laid 
Vcdic the west recedes into the background and regions of ihc Central Gangctii valley like Ka.saltL, 
Vidchn, Vnga, Mapudhn come into prominence. The tribes on iltt fringes of (he ^ inribyai like 
Andhra, Pulindm Muiiba, Sahara, Ntshaik come for mention. In the Post-Vedk Sutra and 
Dhwrmasastra literature (dated by Macdonndl between S0O and 300 B.C.), kingdoms south of 
Vmdhyas like Kalinga begin to be mentioned by author* like Panini. In the early lluddhirf 
literature some of the kingdoms In Northern and Central Deccan appear, fly the 4th century 
B.C, our evidence becomes ubundarU aiul varied : Megasthcncs, Anhasastra, and the indisput¬ 
able contemporary sermons on stone of the Emperor Asoka. 

i llic 1 * 7)1 example m the mutti-quoted Malwttwraia iwtf IV. Suniil Kwur Oiatieiji, ilu ihvutiguutal 
*jwl«.amoril»»bowt«|: “Ibt Maiahtoala, wUcf) umtat u* s^ef Wlaiatttow.u^ thejaya w triumph* 
of Hit r ir'tUvi: padmaJly te-n* rlubtnRied utto it iDeal tpk in Sutktk by .bo* 500 B.C. amI «viri on opajnlbie by 
the iMikm of nil ndi of new material* fur (be |rats part, of * mnkrmiutn, until ii Mm inal 1^ (00 A-0„ aa la „ . —t ty 
HMmiiaj, to like iki pwetn hii(e dimciajutti M a wtis fttffl of IWW ww m 2 00,000 Am," 
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la view of whul we have stated above there is no need io re-emphasize the value of the com¬ 
munication system of the country, it was the development of (he transcontinental highways or 
trunk roads, that forged the bonds of unity between the various, regions and strengthened the cen¬ 
tripetal forces by enabling free movement of peoples, goods and ideas. We have seen already 
enough archaeological evidence of these movements. But, our history based on literary sources 
»s a distinct contribution of the Aryans, who created or inspired the whole mass of Indian litera¬ 
ture. As they slowly moved (influencing and hang influenced by Lite Pre-Aryan elements), 
Indian history based on literary sources is the story of their geographic knowledge and ignorance 
of the country. But by about die Buddhist Period, they knew about ihe whole of India, north 
of Vtndhyas and a few regions io the south of it. Very soon, probably due to strong political 
and economic pressure, communication* were firmly established, ihe hcsl evidence provided 
by the early Buddhist literature. On the one hand we read of Jivaka. the physician of Bimhi*ara 
who studied at Tavila, white wo have the classical passage giving us the story of Bavorin and hi* 
pupils staying on the Godavarj at Pailtiun ( Pralisthanu ),* Inert is a description of all the 
towns on the route from Paithun to %'nisali. By the time we; come to the Mauiyart period, 
Asokan inscriptions are our best guide, due to their location on the highways And the story of 
the third Buddhist Council is well-known. 

Prehistory 

Prehistory is the most undeveloped or nil the branches or Indian archaeology. Except in 
two or three areas, our evidence predominantly rests on typology, and unless we cun establish 
stratigraphic basis for this succession, we will not carry forward the bounds of our knowledge. 
But from tile large amount or suffice collection a sufficiently plausible scheme of things is emerg¬ 
ing, but it remains to be verified and demonstrated. 

About the fairly Stone Age. we have a good idea of the nature and extent of the cultures, 
but thrir mtcr-rclaliou and chronology await further work. While the peri-glacial zones show 
a predominant pebble “chopper-chopping" cultures, the Peninsular portions of our sutxon- 
tinent show predominantly an industry characterized by the band-axes and cleavers. A wide- 
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spread uniformity emerges at the end iif tht< age with the appearance of the '* Prepared plat- 
form " or the LevalMs technique. Several attempts have been made id establish climatic cycles. 
Unless our tcriiuiqucs improve with a greater use of natural and physical sciences, we will not 
go forward. 

The next phase is characterized by an equally widespread industry of scrapers, blade, burin 
and borer in fine grained materials like chert, jasper, agate etc., nnd it also seems to be derived 
from a LcvaJIms tradition, as in Africa, Its stratigraphy is perfectly dear in she Narbada valley, 
the Bombay urea and the Pm vara and Coda vary valleys. Here agatn, there is no place for 
complacency ; Jbe need is for more and more stratigraphic studies This lias been designated 
as Mtdtfi*: Stone Age, 

■flic third phase of Indian Prehistory, called here, the Late Stone Age, is also becoming 
dearer. The identification and elimination of the Blade industry’ at Mahcshvar and the origin 
or this technique, by ihc writer, has removed a major snag in our attempts at understanding the 
large quantities of what arc indiscrirnfafttefy called ' miaoliths ' ( Fig 33 J, Hence the field is 
dear and we see distinctly two horizons of Microliihk industry—Geometric and non*G-,onictrie. 
In certain areas. Timtwdly and Birhhanpur, vie have evidence of a considerable antiquity for 
this microtithic industry without the association: of poitcry, In both the areas geological and 
pedu logical evidence has been adduced to demonstrate their antiquity. Similar non-geo metric 
industries occur in the Chattradharpur area and .> few other arras 

Similarly there a an equally widespread distribution of Geometric microliUuc industries 
nil over Ihc continent. We have not yet got positive evidence, that these succeeded the non-geo* 
metric, but typology suggests ii and nothing more will be raid a! this stage. Again pottery is 
never associated with the non-geometric industries. As in tropical Africa, these mierolithk indu¬ 
stries which are generally supposed to fit into an environment with light vegetation, have been 
perfectly adapted to 3 life of hunting and fishing in jungle areas. Curiously, nothing resembl¬ 
ing nn arrow-head or even hi-facially retouched point, has ever bam produced in the country, 
except in the j emote Tinncvelly ( probably a* a result of contact with Ceylon ). Yet the asym¬ 
metric point with a strong central ridge and a thick hack, may bo a substitute, as suggested by 
Zcuncr. In a tropical country with forests, a wood, probably with a lutrm tip can be equally 
effective. It ts this very adaptation of these primitive hunting communities to a thickly vegetated 
forests utui hills lhal led to a cultural diversity in the Neolithic period. In certain areas with very 
link agricultural potential, these cultures survived. Probably they were alio driven out into these 
unfavourable environment by the agricultural comm unities them selves lienee ivc ret in areas 
like Gujarat, Mulwu and Maliarashlra, these hunting communities survived till limy were displaced 
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by their brethren who come with heavy metal toots or stone tools. Finally in the areas of isola¬ 
tion , this hunting-fishing economy might have lasted still longer 1 

The Neolithic period, the hist stage of Indian prehistory redly brings into lime-light the envi¬ 
ronmental diversities within the country. These primitive agriculturists domeslieaicd cattle and 
cultivated the fields around their hills in tropical and semi-tropical scrub jungles. As they de* 
pended on bated i or diorite for their stone tools, they preferred the Gncissic-metanuwphic areas 
of the country and the foot bills of the Vmdhyas. While Neolithic agricultural communities began 
in the Indo-tmniim bordedunds in the early 4th millennium B.C.. they survived in Central Deccan 
till about u IWO It.C. 

Some time in the later half of the 2nd millennium B.C. ( depending on the Chinese evidence ) 
or even later, a wave of Austro-Asiatic or Proto-Australoid dements penetrated into India from 
the east. Wo have a large distribution of their typical shouldered celt or atkes with oblong 
sections. But let it be stated here, that there exists a general opinion, th.it the sawn axes of South' 
east Asia, and Lhe oblong or square axes of that region and Eastern India represent an 
in stone by the primitive people of metal tools of their more fortunate brethren. A similar at¬ 
tempt has been made to connect certain stone celts and copper bar celts from the Gangciic 
basin. These indicate ihe eo-existence of both ihwp cultures—Copp er age folk in the plains 
and Stone age folk in the unlftnda*. A study of culture contacts between the Plain Indians and the 
Whit?settlers of North America by Hodges 1 has shown how the traders, the trappers, who pene- 
iruled into the interior for barter of fur and hides, tried to copy the Indian bool forms in ated 
to make them more acceptable. " The process of translating stone and a tiller proto-types into 
metal, and these back into stone. is not in itself very remarkable, and in principle could he re¬ 
peated fid Mutxt'um 

Thus it seems with the advent of the copper technology, the semi-tropical river valleys 
with their swamps and marshes, were cleared and drained. This meant a displacement of the 
earlier Neolithic people. Hence in the forested htlh of Vlndtfyfti and Chora Nagpur plateau* 
we see congeries of so-called Neolithic tools (peninsular elliptical-section type as well as the 
squarc-axc type ). Thu-, some of the later Neolithic folk, like the curlier batch of hunting com¬ 
munities, were consigned to the hills With the advent of large scale agricultural communities in 
the main river basins. These unfortunate foil were the precursors of most of our tribal people. 

Proto-history 

When we leave Prehistory and our survivors of a prehistoric age, wc come to the “ matrix 
of our civilisation the stage of the large scale agricultural communities with a knowledge of 

I Hotx.ES. tl W, M Diavej, Oaken *nJ Haulc-aut", ifrrfrmfly, XXI JM7. p, 142. 
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copper and bronze. Hen again, we tee the familiar pattern of a slow advance of civilization 
Naturally, the Indus basin, as Spate cads it, is an extension of the environment of South West 
Asia. Similarly Braidwood calk it a periphery of the nuclear Near East. The rest of the country 

to the east of the Aravaflk must lur e Ixren in a Late Stone Age or Neolithic cultural level. Pre- 

■ 

Haiappan and the Harappan cycles did not spread eastwards. Some! j me at Lhc end of thi s 
great urban dvilzzution, two great landmark* appear in our cultural horizon While the Aryans 
ctime from the west a ml destroyed or displaced the great whan civilization of (hr Indus Ixuin, a 
widespread technological progress of the Gangefk basin is suddenly registered, either simtdtun* 
candy or even a tittle earlier. We are completely ignorant about their origin. While Piggot. 
Heine Gcldcrn and Gordon tried to derive this Gauge tie valley from Western elements. Lai 
has made an attempt to support an independent origin. Yet the solution of the problem of their 
origins require an intensive attack on the Gangs tic valley 

This era. it the most formative period characterized by the movements along the mom com¬ 
munication system. This accentuated still further the emiroumenhil diversities and laid the 
foundations For lhc later Indian cmhoiuoa, While the Harappan* wsm to have fled south¬ 
wards and eastwards, the Grey Ware folk moved eastwards into the Gan gel ic basin. These 
movements set in more migralions. Thus this formative Post-Hamppn era may he described 
as ihe " Era or movements ” ( Fig. 39 ). 

The most important cultural group of the Post-Harappun cyck are: 
t. Grey Ware 

2 Dialcolithie cultures of MoUva and the Deccan 

3. Ahar Painted Black-and-ted ware culture 

4. Harappan and its derivatives of Katlimwad 

5. Copper-hoard culture {Gangetie Valley Copper Age t 

6. Fost-Hamppon cultures of Si ltd and 

7. Londe and other Border cultures. 

We da not have any stratigraphic evidence for the 6th and 7lh grouj», as they merely represent 
surface collections and grave pottery. Similarly the exact status of the 5th vie. Copper-hoard 
culture is somewhat vague and depends on the circumstantial evidence of pottery affinities of 
Hasiiruvpur I with that of hoard sites 

Thus we are left with four major dements of Proto-historic India, which vitally affected 
the patterns of tier culture The must significant future is their distinct regional character 
( Fig. 39) A* the Grey Ware culture and the ChnkoliUiic groups arc urdigraphically Pro- 
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aj.H.P . their contemporaneity bus to be taken for granted. Yet certain resemblances between 
the decorations on the Ahar painted black-and-red ware and the Grcv Ware deserve Further 
studio. The blest excavations at N'nvda Toli, conducted by the Deccan College and the Baroda. 
University, threw further tight on the nature of the Chalcolithic cultures of Central India and 
Deccan, The earliest level is characterized by tbc occurrence of blacfc-and-red pain led ware 
and cream or white slipped win. While the former connects it with Vliar the latter connects 
with Soronatb IB, and Rangpur Mil indirectly. Similarly the typical lustrous red ware occurs 
in Phnsc IV at Navda Toli, thus again confirming that all these culture* Acre in contact with each 
other, 1 The concave bowk anil basins in on undipped fine fabric of Phase II connect it with the 
Devcan. At the same time the Central Indian cultures show some vague affinities in design 
and forms with Iran, particularly Stalk Hetttx now of these four ntim culture* ant be rfcriml 
from sock other taut alt of than co-existed for a hntg time oitiimli} UtfltKitclng each other. Finally 
there arc two remarkable links : Firstly the blade industry, employing the technique of crested 
guiding ridges appears, as far as we know, from the Harappun and survives right through to tbc 
cud of the Chiilewlithic cultures- about 500 B.G. till it become extinct with the appearance of 
iron Secondly, the copper celts found in the lowest levels of Navdsitoli show two-fold influences 
like its pottery. They show the Harappstn as well as the still enigmatic Gungetio volley types. 

Before we close this discussion, we have similar close affinities between the Chalcolithic 
cultures of Malwa, Maharashtra and Andhra*Kamatak, Here again the sure binding link is 
the blade industry, which has been traced as far south as Maski, ftrahmagjri and Sanganakallu. 
But we see one remarkable fuel. The foci of the Southern Neolithic cultures was the lower basin 
of Krishna t Andhra-Knmamk ). While the Chalcolithic culture started a south-east move- 
merit, we sec a reciprocal movement from die South, At Nevasa, ihc typical chalcolithic de¬ 
ments of Malwa combine with it, polished cdt ( probably indicating dearth of copper and trade 
with the South) and the coarse grey ware vessels, the most prominent being the Brelurtagin urn 
type Similarly at Bahai on the Girmi. the lowest phase la again shows ihc grey fabrics, w hile the 
block-on-red wares appear m lb. showing again the dose inter docking of these various cultures. 
Hem* when this Chalcolithic element with its black-on red wares, blades and metals, penetrated 
furtJicr south, they could not alter die economic character of die dominant neolithic industry. 
Thus this inter-action of these Neolithic and Chalcolithic element 3 re very interesting and need 
further attention. Whether ihk Chid eolith k culture managed to spread into Tamilnnd, m also 
ihc true distribution of the Neolithic in that area need further study. 


I SaniaJJat SmsAitAC mns tho, fouwikni at Mahtik*at mhi Wartt* fWj Bupda ami ftvncL !St5l, 
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Thus this Posi-Hamppnii cycle and the movcmtmis of cultures led to the establishment of 
targe scale agricultural comm unities in the valleys of the Ganges, Ginmba!. Narbada. Tapi, Gima, 
Godavarv and Krishna and their tributaries. It set tLo pattern for the development of higher 
cultures in India Thus when iron appeared in the middle of the first millennium B,C., the 
knowledge of a cheap and easily obtainable metal of a very durable character created the 
necessary background for the cultural homogeneity nf die major river basins, which emerges in 
the next period. 

The problem of the " Dark Period M 

The problem of the gap between the Proto-historic and the Early historic periods has been 
described dramatically us the ** Dark Period ” in Indian Archaeology. The work of the lust few 
years is closing up this gap equally dramatically. We have already discussed those problems 
of overlaps between the various cultures—particularly the Harappan and the Post-Ha rap pan. 

( Fig. 36 ). The problem of the various Post-Harappan cultures of Western and Central India 
were discussed at a symposium held at Delhi in September 1957. For convenience, about thir* 
teen distinctive forms and fabrics were selected for a detailed study of comparative stratigraphy 
and typology and the results are given below 

1 , Concave sided ctsriauted bowls 

Rangpur III, Ahar lb, prafcashn lb, Jorwe and Nevasa. 

2. Concave Sided bluntly an mated bowl 
Somnath lb & fib, Rangpur Uc. 

J. Carinaied dishes on Or without stand 

Rangpur Ila, Ilb. Prakasha la, Somnath lb. 

4, Dishes with clubbed tons 

Rangpur He & III, Pfalnsha la. Navdaiot* la and lb. Somnath Ila. and Ahar la, 

5 , Corrugated stems 

Rangpur Ill, Nagdu Somnath Ila. Ahar fa. Navdatoli lb, and Bahai la. 

6. Tube Spouted vessels 

jorwe. Nevasa I, Bahai lb, Prakasha lb and Magda L 

7 . Painted clumncl-spouad vessels 

I A fufetibmmituv ctmvisting of Dr H. r* SanVatu, Shm H. B l-ui, Dr H SwbSuw, Sm 3. K Ttupar, 
Shtt N. it Banerji. Stoi & R, Bao. ami Slut M. N. ftahpandc ippaitifei to artfully examine the actual malt- 
Pflb Tto folio*™* droit alum w: a meed ftfiil Uime ore Tepfoduxd. Ev*n the drawl op [wbJkhod hut. this c.unt 

loti late Jtfsci tlw rmmuscfifH wtis ilwili/rJ See .Minnies Syvipiiftwn ketdai Ortlii *m J6A Seftembrr ms p U and 
Appertlit L I run aery much to my coUcajtocs o( the CmrrniiUoe and llie Director General of Aretotttogy. 

In prctefllLiia thru material here, (be abbrtvinioru uaed for ihe *lrci im*r been Urrppcd fur ounve-mem* and the 
ruin *. ” Somnath nihtirtuied for “ Prabha*" to moml corthwon. The Km tewofl * wort *t ifit* ale Im been referred 
ro ■■ Sarmalh tn thn volume, at well « in Indian ,lKhtU‘jhj v 1956-57, A mim New Delhi 
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Navdutoli Is and lb, and Magda 1. 

*. ShortJwttdfeJ bawh f previously being described as Niucc-pan handles) 

Somnaih lb. and Rungpur Jin, ami 11b, 

9, Lang-handled bowls 

Somrtalh 11a and Rnngpur He. 

10. Lung-necked farx with Iwibvus body, often painted with hatiamtal rim-bands 

Rangpiir He &, 111. Somnalh He. Bahai lb. Prakfliha la. Ahar la. Nasik 1, Jorwe, Navdatoli 
la and lb. 

-j. - - - 

11 . Btixba or dish# with beaded rims 

Rangpur He and HI, Somaulh lb. Nevasa I. NttVihuoli la and lb, Ahar la and Nagdn I, 

12. Coarse grey lids with oblong or srmi'Cfmilar section and knob lid i 

Bahai la mid lb. Nevasa I. NavdnUili |j and lb, Ahar Id, Jorive and Magda 1. 

13. Burmdwd {dock-and grey or btack-aml-rcd ware with designs both inside and outside 
Prabisha la & lb, Balm] lb, Ahar la and Nuvdaioli la. 

Generally speaking, there is some resent b lance between Magda 1, Navdatoli and Ahar, parti¬ 
cularly (he first two. 

This impressive evidence of me flaps and interlocking of sites hy associated finds over vast 
areas of Weitcra and Central India cannot bt ignored Tliui we can verj easily imagine for 
ourselves the picture of various Post-JIarsppan admits surviving together with iIm phases 
of Iruc-Harappa ( in tenm .-.f culture trails ) or those cultures derived from Harappim. Tims if 
wv accept the new C-I4 dates ( u* p. 109 ) which became Available when the book was running 
through die press, wc sec that by the beginning of the firsi millciinium B.C„ the whole of the 
country upttr ihe border* of Mysore (the main nudear areas ) was inhabited by Copper Age or 
Chalcofilhte people with slight regional or local variations in culture, but in close contact with each 
other. ( See Fig, 36 ). 

Similarly for the l/pp«r Indus basin and the Gangeuc valley, the picture jg becoming clearer 
with the palpable evident* or overlaps between the Harappan or its late derivatives and the Grey 
Ware. The newly discovered sit* of Ulthfeui near Meerut arid the Kauwrabi evidence of the 
association of Grey ware with certain ' Harappan ‘ ? j trails in ceramics and architecture, 

support tills* hypothesis. Hr, Y. D. Sburma has noticed slight differences Iwiwccu Kolia NIfuuig, 
Ruiar and Bara I all within the Hsrapjmti > Kalhiawad i, , m tyt opener and it would be famn- 
suc (o believe thin Harsppan culture retmunoJ umncdUkd From its inception to its dr a lb. One 
ts not wrong in expecting a sUghih modified nr decadent Harappan culture, which might have 
been csJiUcmiwreiy with the Grey Ware people ami the Aryans 
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Ado [tier crucial evidence is provided by Eh-Jr hi nek-and-red ware which has an c pi -ecu ire 
< in a cultural context ) in the Rajasthan ( Ahur urea ) and the influence of this technique is seen 
in all the contemporary cultures. Following the nature of these contacts—fusion with the domi¬ 
nance of llie resident traits— we see ;;n affinity with the form, of the local ceramics. This is na¬ 
tural and those who argue in favour of (he occurrence of a mere technique, should explain the 
origin of this technique, if they do not aero: with the author Unit its cpi-centre is Eastern Raja¬ 
sthan. The evidence from Bikaner, Rupar, Kausimhi, Patna and Sonepur can he explained as 
follows. Hie black-and-red ware winch appears with flic Pou-Haetppan cultures bridges the 
gap between the Grey ware and the N.BJ*. which very significantly carries the influence in forms 
and technique or the Grey ware as well as the bfack-and-red wares of the Gauge tic basin. Thus 
here we see flic illumination of Use so called ” Dark period ” We should be aware of die dangers 
of inflating our chronology and exaggerating the gaps ; and at (be same, we should not go the 
other extreme of simplifying the system dtlw. We ore well on our way, and if one were allowed 
to use the expression we arc at ihc end of the beginning of ihc reconstruction of the entire culture 
sequence in the nuclear areas. 

The shifting foci of Indian Culture 

Looking at these broad movements of the Pro to -histone period, it is interesting to recall 
that this cast-ward shifting of the foci of Indian cultures coincides with a cultural and I ethno¬ 
logical evolution. The First focus in the Indus basin, a physiographic extension of the Afravran- 
Drv zone. Here Western Asian traits blended with the Indian to produce a typically Indian 
Civilization. 

During this period the rest of the country was more primitive and the Gangetk basin was 
in the throes of a great technological evolution. When the new people, the Aryans appeared 
on the scene, coinriding more or less with the setting desiccation of Smd. Ibe second focus shift* 
to the tndo-Gangelic divide, the traditional gateway to the heart (if India. Probably, the stories 
of struggles and adventures reflected in the Fariy Vodtc literature mark the consolidation and 
establishment of this Vcdic Bralunavarta With the further increase in the population and ihe 
fusion of the society, we see the eastward movement of the Aryans into the rich valley of the 
Ganges, marking Lhc large-scale colonization of this great area. 

It is very significant licit ut the end uf tins second period, we see the advent of iron. Both 
at Rupar and Hastijinpur, traces of iron slag were found in the upper levels of the Grey Ware 
culture. We have already seen the infiltration of Siatk Cemetery influences into India. Since 
iron was known there, there is tto reason why iron should not make it* appearance in India also. 
Has l mm pur. Rupar. Ujjoin, and Mahesbvar, where large scale excavations were earned out, show 
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ihe advent of iron about 500 B.C. or earlier, and there warn a great typological difference between 
the northern and Miuthcrn iron tools. In Central India and probably along the flanks of the 
Vindhyas ( sou lit of the Ganges ) the iron occurs with the blsck-and-rcd ware. Actually N.B.P, 
appears in the intermediary levels of these black-anJ-red wan: phlx; at Ujjein, Maheshvar and 
Somiatii, Thu* this <peat technological change shifts the focus to Magadha the richest area, for 
minerals. Hence, a is the Iron Ase foai':, the third one in the evolution of Indian culture, that 
enabled (he political expansion oj Mtigudka over the rest of India, laying the foundations for the 
political and cultural homogeneity of the sub-continent. 

With the appearance of iron, a new era begins. By about the 4th century B.C. the whole 
Peninsula displays a remarkable homogeneity of material' culture, inspile of the diversity of their 
burial systems. The finest evidence for this is the uniformity in pottery Form* and fabrics in a 
large part of the country from this time ( Fig. 40). The very rapid spread and colonization of 
the chief river valleys by these metal-using communities led to the displacement, commotion 
and concentration of the primitive people who ted a life of hunting and primitive agriculture into 
the forests and hills of Central. Eastern and Soul hern Indin 

Maritime contacts 

The next importom factor is India’s long coast line wilh its convenient anchorages. This 
has played no mean role in the interchange of eul lures, ss it lias a kept a window open to the great 
civilization of Western Asia and the Mediterranean region. The earliest evidence of such contact 
has been recently demonstrated by the excavations ut Bahrein. We already know the links between 
the Indus basin and Mesopotamia In the excavations conducted by P. V. Glob, sals with de¬ 
signs almost identical with those of the Indus valley were found ut tin:- great cemetery rite identi¬ 
fied with Dihmm of the Mesopotamian records. With the evidence of Harappan and Late llarap- 
pnn sites in Kathiuwad and on the Gulf of Cambay, il may not be unreasonable to postulate a 
maritime contact Tlie nature and intensity of this contact remains vague and obscure and calls 
for an intensive investigation. In spite of the vague references in literature. Indian and foreign, 
at the present stage of our knowledge, we have no material evidence of maritime inide'and other 
contacts till we come to the early centuries or the Christian era. A great era of maritime acti¬ 
vity was inaugurated by the discovery of the monsoons by Kippnlus h little before the beginning 
of the Christian eta. 1 This tremendously accentuated the quantity of trade possible by small scale 

I For o a hull sly date rent view : 

" As ill- Greeta were ntH Uic <tn( in tail m tlw AntbUn Set. ihn tsaowWdrT flf like munvHir. wmli-.it lent 
(he obvious atpeett of ccnumiy. ieeni«rii> unit penm^uiiy of ihc winds nml (hrir fiinely me in naWwiiou —would luv# 
hew pmbabiy diffused la them by liw veuf^riuu aetivitic.- at (be taiilfcMiu* uHw* feihahiiirn itv lateral rejmro at 
tlm Am bum Stj,. 

Jl,if ili murk, K V. " Problem or ihe Discovery of Monsoon Win in " loum.il r>f the H.imb.i,y LlaJveniry XXV. 
Pi 4. tan JVS7. j.p, -M6. 
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coastal movement within the territorial waters. Hie Parthian Empire and its interruption of 
Chinese trade, et a result of hostilities with Rome, also serins lo have been responsible fox the 
quantity of commercial ami cultural contacts between ihr Roman Empire and India, remarkably 
shown by Sir Mortimer Wheeler 1 ( Fig; 41 > 

Retrospect mul prospects 

Naturally this process of development of material culture in space and lime was controlled 
by the pro graphic factors. Hence, I may repeat, it is difficult to draw line* of contemporaneity 
across the vertical lines of development of material culture, since its horizontal expansion has 
been influenced and lo some extent retarded by the geographic factors within and without the 
country. Tins difference in the cultural mtiieti of the first (urge scale agricultural communities 
in different pam of ihc country seems to be the most important reason for the regional diversity. 
Due to the other vital historical forces. '* these separate limbs of the body politic " have lent 
varying shades to the great mosaic of Indian culture. 

Some of the main lacunae have been pointed out. In these days of planning, a wdl-to 
otdinaied plan of exploration and excavation will certainly complete the outlines of vertical se¬ 
quence. Then wfe can indulge in large-scale work depending on resources personnel and facilities. 
Some of the important problems may be stated : — 

{ 1 ) Stratigraphic evidence for our Prehistoric culture sequence and search for cave sites. 

( 2 ) Establishing the links between ihc Harappan and the Grey ware ami the succeeding 
cultures i upper Indus ). 

( 31 Extension of the Hastmaptir evidence for linking up the copper hoard and the earlier 
Neolithic cultures of Btinddkhtmd Baghdkhattd. The possibility of 3 widespread 
Pre-Greyware copper Age Civilization in the Gangetic Valiev needs to he investigated. 

( 4 ) The problem of Black-and-Kcd wares and the Megaliths in Northern India, Parti¬ 
cularly, it ij scry important to tsuiblish the relative chronological position of Grey 
ware and the Black-and-Red wares. 

I 5 ) Exploration of focal areas like KrLvhiia-Godovari delta and Kavery Karin, Kerala, 
Avsam. Lower Bengal. When we dear up our house and know wbut we have, we 
can confidently tackle the problem of external parallels outside Indi a Ui us once 
(igyirr proceed from the known to the unknown. 

Finally, a word of caution and an appeal may not be superfluous. In the jncture depicted 
above, one could vaguely see the shadows of men and women, who were the prime agencies in 


r Wuiti m R n M. Amh BtjfjnJ It* bi^niJ fmiitr*, Ijufttlm. I«t 
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making and transporting the few <n destructible dements of their material life, with which the 
archaeologist and the historian reconstruct the past. It is very tempting to identify the authors 
from iheir shadow* But with the material at the disposal of the archaeologist in India today, 
he cannot designate ihctn Guesses at iruLfi tuny be made. but the certainties call forth greater 
patience. The situation is certainly ripe for an attempt at reconciling the literary (. particularly 
geographical ) and archaeological data, since the approximate chronological horizons, in between 
winch we have to sandwhkb our literary and traditional material, are becoming clearer in the 
wider perspective of Eurasia. The first sure but faltering steps have been attempted" ( Appen¬ 
dix I >, But l would end with an appeal fur a little more patience, till the names of some of our 
legendary kings enshrined in our literature, appear from under the earth, ns A-anni-padda. 
ton of Mcs-anni patldii of the first Dynasty of Ur enlivened the whole Mesopotamian tradition 
and archaeology with the discovery of his tempje. In 1946, alluding to the classic work of Sir 
Cyril Fox*, Sir Mortimer very significantly asked *' Where is the Personality of tnrfia ? *’* Here 
is its first glimpse and given a chance. Archaeology can reconstruct it. 


7. I_al. B. It, <Jp eff. .tnfifiri InJiu ID and U bUo ice Appctulij ] 

S, Fob, Cywi, Pttivmtftiy cf Sntt&t, tendon. 

'* Whmu», H E M ** Archaeological Ptiimnij fpx Iwli* ", 4nt:im; tn-tut No 2, l!M 




APPENDIX I 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND TRADITION 

_ . _ „ 

An spprtiadi tti the prnbltni of ntjetbotb 11 

** To coliter’ll /Of Immemc titliquil* for ibe strike it JlwtdimJ try 
Ebe bbtorfcal fsaic E. uotl 10 piiiTi baik true anE*muty of itiose ajsi to v*a 
figurai fc to trotkm Jaufa (lie ErEESTwoflhirtw of The tradition about 
lharm rycryTtdnf Jcpemkd m mntafj ikas. * 

—PAmmism, 

M Unfortunately, the Hindus do noi pay much attetitkm id ihe historical order of things ; 
they arc careless in relating the chronological succession of ihctf kings and when they arc pressed 
for information, and are at a loss not knowing what to say, they in variably take to talc-telling ", 
laments the great Muslim historian Allerum, who visited India in the ttth century. 1 This sin¬ 
gular charge, representative of a legion, is true, if it means that Indians never developed history 
as a science and un art. But subjected to a critical study, material Js not lacking for a reconstruc¬ 
tion of our history —not merely the political history of kings and battles, but true cultural history 
of the people Here we are more concerned with the Proto-historic period, when our sources 
of information are limited to die class ofTilcraturc called the Pumnas or the store houses of tradi- 
lion and other semi-religious and secular literature, which may be tapped. The limitation of 
our traditional sources are discussed in this paper. The most urgent task is it synoptic study Of 
all the Paramo texts and a proper correlation of PurnniCj Vedic and Post-vcdic literature 

Tradition has been defined by Daniel as Utc historical accounts mixed with fictitious at- 
counts based on bear-say. Our purenic accounts can be compared to the accounts of Bcrosus 
about Mesopotamia. or iti some extent of the Bible Just as a judicious interpretation of these 
Western Aston accounts, in tile light of archaeological and historical researches have yielded im¬ 
portant results, hope con stilt be entertained about rescuing cmr history from tradition. European 
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folk-lore has enabled Graham t Clark to interpret European Prehistory; and a cautious and patient 
approach to this problem is called for But let us assess the limitations of our literary sources, 
so that no raise hopes can Ise aroused. 

Firstly one of the major features of Indian civilization is the dominant role of religion and 
philosophy in the various spheres of life. Hence even Iiihaxa or history, which has hem declared 
as one of the five essentials of a Furana, hat been distorted. All the traditional works have been 
interpolated with exira material suitable to the various sects. Siskthanbir, of the Mahabharata 
fanu-, has given us an interesting account or such sectarian interests in the texts. When P.C. 
Ray’s ih-rsgali vulgute edition of Mahabharaia was published, a gentleman from the South com* 
plained that " many portions supporting the Advaifa and i iwrrxhutiii doctrines, but unfavour¬ 
able ft ' 1 2 * 4 ihs Suktl worshippers of the nnrth have been omitted_and many verses <juotcd by 

the great philosophers of the South in support of their doctrine are not to be found in Mr Pro- 
tapuchamira Ray’s edition ‘V This gives a classical example of the way in which each sect or 
religion in India has created it* own version of the epics and puranas 

Another defect arises out of regional and linguistic factors. The scribes of Che regions 
added (Hrown passages to glorify the particular regions A very interesting example wbj detect¬ 
ed while going through the Telugu edition of the Bhogavara Parana. Both the Hitrliomia and 
Srdtm/nda describe that FtuJi’s five sons* and that Aaga, i oitga, stingo, PurMru and Sufam were 
the eponymous ancestor* of the five eststern kingdoms . 1 The Andhra scribe cleverly manipulated 
the verse to make it six sons instead of five, and added Andhra as one of the Stales founded by i h- 
niikshu family.’ Such instances can be multiplied and some of the castes have thrir own ver¬ 
sions* or added them as upapuraru u to the main ones. For example, the Najjar brahmins of 
Gujarat have a Sagarakhantfa us an tipapurmia of Skatda to deni with Vaduagar and iheir com¬ 
munity, 

Similarly some of the later States invented fictitious genealogies to glorify their families 
and tacked on later dynasties in the earlier ones U. % Sarynta of the Haihayas with Ssiyatu son 
.-f Mnnu and the mom glaring instance is that of tacking Cfcola, Chpra. Ptmdya and Kolya 
with Andira of the Turva&a fine. Are *c nut familiar with, sonic of the States of Rajasthan, who 
claim even to-day their descent from Rama. Lakshmmi etc., and other traditional heroes ? 
Svuiiti Kumar Chattel#* htu given a very nice antilogy between (he Homeric hois of Greece and 

I $i>rtak*ail V. S. "Some Frolton of Irmud -Jmimio u ( tfudfa, v^J. t 
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the Mahabhafnt,: war. Jus l us j t was considered a great niStta of pndc to be assoc bled with those 
heroic legends, many claims w ere added at a later period. For example, Schafer's list of parti* 
ripants in the Gresi Battle includes most of the Uter Souiti Indian Slates, 

A similar effort was made by the foreigners who chose to stay and rule in India, Most 
of the Purmuis, describing Sains, Y.iv,oaii etc., state that they were not anointed I nahu manilia* 
bftishik taste) according to Hindu rites. Then, they adopted to Hindu religion and rituals. The 
tradition of the Raja puts and the dgnikvh legend is 4 very interesting example. This phenom¬ 
enon. which the sociologists call " ihe movement ** among the social groups, is an cvcr-rccuroeni 
practice adopted by ihe lower strata of the society to attain higher status by adopting the rituals 
and customs of the higher strata. 

Before 1 timing 1o the contents, Id os dispose of the textual problem. While elaborate 
precautions like— Pada pnttrn 1 text of independent phonetically unmodified forms or words), 
Kfium putim ( every word of the pack paths occurs twice, being pronounced after the preceding 
word, and before the following) end indexes, were devised to preserve the textual purity of the 
Vedk texlv. no cure was taken to pro* rv« the punuiic texts. 

Similarly, chronology of the texts is the worst bane of Indian traditional literature. Very 
few of our lilerury icxts could even be approximately dated without arousing a controversy. 
Hence, as it happens very often, most of Old accounts -historical and geographical—are anachron¬ 
isms. We have already described the horizontal expansion of peoples and cultures. Hence, 
if we compare the Vedie and put attic accounts, we find lire earlier members of a family stationed 
in the Brahma vntta being associated with ihe later homes of their successors. Uncritical ac¬ 
ceptance by Burgher, and some of the subsequent writers, gives us tile fantastic picture cf the early 
Aryan wtikmcnti spread over the wlndc of Northern India right from the 3rd or the 4th generation 
from Manu, the ancestral founder of all the Hindu Royal families, Similarly Ihe Mahabh arena 
lists most of the States of the Early centuries of the Christian Era, as taking part in the Great 
War ; and Suhadeva is supposed to know every nook and corner of India and even Antioch 
and Rome I Thus if we arc alio » a! tv use the term, these arc nor only aitachwnisric in time, fmt 
also in space. 

The problem of general chronology is still worse. The whole scheme of ancient Indian 
chronology hinges on the Mahahharatu war and the death Of Knshnu, which according to Ihe 
Bhagauua took place 37 years after the great battle. With the death of Krishna ami the parsing 
of such a great personage, a darkness is supposed to descend, and an era of evil begins ; and this 
new age is Kab yuga. Tins basic historic fact was mixed up later with astronomy and with the 
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determination of a cycle of 3600 years marked (j> a certain planetary combination, ohwncd 
tV Varaliattnhiia in the 5th oeminy A.D, A backward calculation teems to have been made, 
foing the beginning of the Kaii yugii at 3102 B.C. U is very interesting to recall that the first 
inscription mentioning a dan? in the Kali Era is Pulukeam's {ascription of 634 A.D. 1 A heroic 
attempt wa* made by Sengupta* to make some scientific calculations of tlic .laronti miral data 
from tile Parana* and other works The vary inconsistency and arbitrariness of his results 
nullifies their value. As Raychowdhiiry puts it ; Astronomical Kaliyuga—reckoning is a 
pure astronomical fiction created for facilitating the Hindu astronomical calculations and was 
designed it- tie correct only for 499 A_D.”» 

At one Unit, it was the fashion to talk or this 3139 B.C. as the “ New sheet andic r of 
Indian chronology as Dr. D. S. Trivedi pm it, being tile year of the Muhabharata battle, Sim* 
all the historical and genealogical accounts of the Pumnas, called the ** Kahyi^a raja vrittanta ** 
( history of the kings of the Kali Age ), begun with Parikshil, the yeas 3102 B,C. was taken as the 
turning point. 

Fortunately, the real ' sheet anchor of Indian chronology as Snnib described earlier, 
the invasion of Alexander in 337 B.C, stood firm. Now a welcome change ii emmna It is 
thr accept a net by most of our batodon^ of a scheme of short chronology Mjggcstal by Pargiicr, 
and modified by a number of writer . It is the general concensus of opinion now, ihal Qua 
M ahabharata haitfc took somewhere about 1200-1000 B.C. As will be explained, archaeological 
evidence generally supports it indirectly. 

Ho; PtuilLir* ha* revival this Kali Era rn a very ingenious way. Now he connects it with 
Momj, the ancestral rounder of all the Hindu Royal families and the hero of the Indian flood 
legend " Counting the traditional 95 generations between the Mahablwraia bank and Mam*, 
he arrives at 3110 B.C. for Marni, Then he jumps at this conenieace with Woolley ’* ciicula- 
Uoto of the flood at Ur as Hi about 3000 B.C. and connects both these stories. It would neither 
be possible, nor proper, to go inlo the details of this speculation, but we dose ii with the two 
main objections : 

t l ) It Es doubtful whether and where ihe Aryans were about 3UKJ B.C, TTuair advent 
mlo WesiciP Asia has been generally dated to about 2000 B.C. or later. I fence 
_more doubtful for Hint period, an fur a* India is c*»ticcmcd. 
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( 2 > The coincidence of the KMi Era and flood date* of Woolley is too much to be credible 
One fiction, based on later astronomical works, cannot be used to support another 
fiction nr., the flood legend The floods are ubiquitous, -nd it is very risky to infer 
a univcriml flood from one or two sites in the Euphrates and Tigris basin. Even for 
Mesopotamia. Woolley’s floods have become suspect 1 

Now turning lo the problem of genealogies, we find a tendency to inflate the chronology 
and accept the longer lists ignoring the basic weaknesses of the tests themsdve^ We have at- 
ready pointed out ihc anachronisms in lime, as well as space, cl" our Puranic accounts. Hence 
this has resulted in a jumbling of dynastic lists on some doubtful synchronisms Pargitcr, the 
pioneer of Puranic studies in India, first collated all the available texts and compiled the genea¬ 
logies on the basis of five major synchronismRut his compulation suffers from the fact that 
he ignored the geographic background of Aryan expansion in tndia and distributed his dynasties 
all over Northern India Secondly, he depended on the Ifcshvaku lists which are supposed to be 
complete and on the basis of his synchronisms, he spaced out the names iti his disposal In an 
arbitrary way, Thus he established ihe existence of 95 general ions of rulers before ihe Maha- 
bhnrata war, beginning with the traditional Manu Tliirdly. there is a conflict between the Vedie 
and Puranic writers on wm; of die name* of rulers. Thus whcnc'Ct there was tome doubt, 
ancestral names and family names were repeated, making the relation still more difficult to find 
out. The possibility .if collateral lines being treated in a genealogical order has lo be taken into 
consideration Bhnrgava 1 and Par goer discussed at length Lhr difference bet ween the Ramnyana 
text on the one hand, and the Puranic texts on the other. While the Former contains only J5 names 
before Rama, the later make it 6?. But Pargiler dismisses Ramay mii and says that ** it » very 
improbable that the Ram ay ana alone should he right.' 1 Inspire of the (act that it omits to 
mention a number of well-known names, it is worth while re-examining, in view of ihc equally ftell- 
knowit fact, ■ hut the king lists of the Puran&s are blindly copied from the earlier text Secondly, 
a short chronology U our manifest reed, and we need not be carried away by the prejudices, of 
Pargitcr against the so-called Brahma meal sources. It is again a textual problem. 

Purgiicr's great work was followed by a number of attempts at adding this problem of 
Puranic genealogies. But the very sincere efforts of Dr Pnsalkar must be mentioned specially,* 
As far as the king lists are concerned, he made veiy few changes ftnm Pargiier’s. But his new 
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iilicmpi. as fur as Chronology is concerned, is his Mum-flood’fOuti synchronism. H>.‘ went a step 
Further and divided this period from 3110-MOO B.C. into four periods and even suggested that 
they corresponded to (he four yogas of Indian tradition. In spite of this attempt, it must be 

said to the credit of Pusulkar. that lie was aware that these traditional accounts ignored the geo- 

- 1 

graphic background. In a counsel of despair, he remarked : l 2 * it is impossible to rely on the 
Traditional account as recorded in the epics and Punutas, at least in respect of those purtioilurs 
which ore so flatly contradicted by the evidence of the earlier texts—ait evidence which is all the 
more valuable as it is based upon incidental notices not likely to be fabricated in order to serve 
any pie-conceived notion. Whatever we might think, therefore, of the kings anti dynasties men¬ 
tioned in the traditional account, hv can hardly accept without demur, the location of their prin¬ 
cipalities as described in fin bytes and Furanm 

This admitted inconsistency between the Vedic and the Puranic evident* is exactly tackled 
by Bliurgava, wilh very important results for future work. 1 Only defect, if any, of this pioneer 
effort ti a somewhat uncritical acceptance of the Mami-Sood-kali synchronism. Uis genealogi¬ 
cal list closely follows the lists of Pnrgiter and Pusalfcar. Bui the greatest merit of Bhargava't 
work lies in the use of the Ycdic and the Later Vedic literature to locate the tmceniral homes of 
the Later descendants of the mam royal families dial spread and established kingdoms all over 
Northern India, Secondly he has mastered the enure literary widena: to show a nice time-space 
co-ordinate for the Aryan expansion far the first time. In this attempt he mad tv slight modifications 
of the genealogical lists and rounded it oJT by making It 100 generations before Parikshii. Since 
his data has more interesting possibilities than probably what Hhnrgavu ever thought* we use bis 
serial number of generations as a sort of Jrgttete* dating to make hi® time-space co-ordinate inteL 
ligibie. He divides this period into : 

I. Era of Sapta Sindhu 

J. Era of Conquest 

3. Era of Expansion 

4, Era of Settlement, 

In the first penod, 27 generations of the main families vtayed in the land of Sapta Sindhu. 
Yayali Maruti.i and Mundliaiu made their conquests upto Jntmma and made their sacrifices on 

its bonks- 

in the second period, we see the first eastward migration of Bharata Dnudrnu (23 ) 
into the region upto the Ganga* from the Sararvati. King Jahnti of the Bhontia® established 

1. ibid, p. MJ 
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Kanyakubja and Kasi ( Benares ). Bui boih these advanced outposts were obliterated. VLtfiva- 
miint, conlcmporar> of Sudas ( 3S ) becam: a Rishl. By Hie tune of Sudas ( 3ft > Jamuna region 
waa in the bands of d non-Aryan Bheda. Probably as a result of ibc victory of Suites in the famous 
battle of Ten kings ( Rajrux ), Yatteva king named Vidarbha f 37 > migrated from Snpta- 
sindbu to Vidarbha and found a new kingdom. One of bis sons Chidt founded Chedi.' Hai- 
b&yas were in Saptnsmdhu tip to Supratika (46 \ who was probably defeated by Sagan, Of the 
Hnihaya sub-branches^-Sarynta established a kingdom at Anarta. and Avanti was established 
with MahUhmati as the capital. The last of die Haih ayas, Punika was defeated by Chanda 
Pradyote who shifted the capital to Hjjzin. Satvatas, Kura, Pandiahs settled in the Doab and 
she Saurasena country. 

The third period is an era of expansion on ^ large wale. The Aikshvakus under Bhagiradia 
< 50) moved into ICovite and founded Ayodhya. Nimi Maihava or Videhu Maihava { 50), in the 
company of his priest Gauttuna Rahugnna crossed Sudanira ( Gundak) and established the 
kingdom of Videha. One of his descendants VfcaJa rounded Voittli. Parikshil I < S3 ) separated 
Kuni kingdom from Psmchala. Magadha and Anga were established veiy late (84). The final 
period, described as the Era of settlements represents the Mahahharata period 

As already eomintnled, this story gives in brief, Hut absolutely unrelated to any ddtnile 
chronology, find to u\f an arrhaeolugieal analogy, a rclatin sequentce of Aryan expansion in space 
and incidentally in time. Its value lies at that and no more. 

The other f umlaniaita J error of the Purame works is about their geographic horizon Hence 
the geographic horizon at the Mahabhanu war, us given in the Matahfaira ta its well as the 
Puranas are defective, Hence Bhargavit’s sequence of Aryan expansion ts also defective and ii 
does not refer to the age of die Great Battle* but to a much later period. Law has made a fine 
analysis, taking the geographic account of Markandeya Parana as the basis 1 He bat also shown 
how the geographic accounts of die peoples and countries were stereotyped, as it appeared in die 
Vayu and Maisya, die earliest Puranas. Later these were copied with all sorts of defects and wt 
find sometimes the same people mentioned in the different cardinal regions of India. Motklutt- 
drc* and Schafer* have jJ.vo attempted analysis of the geographic names. With the mention 
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of Antioch and Rome, as suggested by Edgerton, and the intimate knowledge of places of Central 
Asia, their date cannot be earlier than the Ku&han, and Mulichaodra admits din; h should be 
around (lie Christian era or Liter, Finally, Piminkn and Early Buddhist ignorance of Peninsular 
India south of Godftvmy ; the smnti definitions of Aryavurta, as being north of Vindbyss, cer¬ 
tainly dialler tile theories of Pusalkar and Bhnrgava. Hence an ideal solution is to put the lower 
limit of Aryan expansion i Era of Settlement) at about the beginning of the Christian cru when 
most of the f> uranic material was incorporated in Vayu and MatSfu Puranta. 

Partner also attempted a very interesting correlation of irod:non with linguistic a nd 
ethnological data But one of his basic premises was his strong conviction that the Aryans came 
into India or ai were greatly attached to ihc Central Himalayan region .ind hence according 
to bim, Ayodhya was very ancient He justified (he narration of the rivers of the Saptasindhu 
in the famous mdixturi from east to west, This theory was revived and pul forward very vigo¬ 
rously by Schafer. This again rubes issues, which we will comment at the end. 

A very dose analysis or the accounts of the Pur anas by Pargitcr showed him three unrelat¬ 
ed traditions about the origin of the three main dements Atlas, Mativas and Sudyumruts. " In 
it (the myth regarding the origins ), there is no connection between Manu's nine sons and Puru- 
rava Aila and Sudyumna except through Ha with her fabulous changes of form. It seems pro¬ 
bable that Uuec different myths have been blended together in on attempt to unify the origins of 
three different dominant races, said to have been derived from Munir, Purnravu and Sudyumna. 
and apparently consul uling three separate stocks *V He suggested the >ery miens, ling pt>s- 
sibflily that the Arias represent the Aryan, the MunavUi represem the DrariJiun and that the 
Sudyumriiis represent the Austro-Asiatic ( Mundu and Mun-khrner), 

Since he believed in a westward expansion of the Aryans from Pnuishtanaf Allahabad ). 
he felt, that Ihc Aiias, being ilic Aryans, would represent the speakers of the Inner group of the 
Indo-Aryan languages, Since the Aryans expanded in all directions, they gave rise to the * Outer 
Band ’ of the Indo-Ary.m languages, lit support of this he quoted Grierson who declared that 
the ancient Madhya Deso ( Mid-Land ) wnt the home of th: Inner Group of IndivAryan 
languages. 

Thus wc have summonsed lilt merits and defects of the best contribuLioas so far to the 
studies of our Tradition Now *e will make an attempt to see how far our recent knowledge 
of Indian archaeology stands in relation w the hypotheses seated above In making thexe >ug- 
gestiu ua for considers non of ihc scholars interested in the problem, and of sanskritisU in particular, 
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certain times of research ore indicated with & view to verify the possibilities and throw more light 
on this problem, ileforv vie 30 Pur liter a few general comments would be useful 

( | ) The genealogies, specially in view of the small number of synchronisms are subbed to 
doubt. Similarly the confusion of names; for example FtmaLkai questions the uienti- 
fi cation of Sudas, son of Pijavana v»-tlh Sudas of the Oasarapia, Ftaychowdbafy 
identifies Parikshit of the Epic wrih Vedk Parikshit, The latter formula again, by 
the by, can cut the lime tag 

( 2 } On the question of chronology, the main conflict is with archaeological dating of the 
Aryans Giving the most liberal margin, we cannot take them earlier than 2000 B.C, 
unless, as is claimed by certain writers, our Indus Valley civilization proves 10 be 
Aryan. The widespread distribution of this civilization from the fixH-hilb of the 
Himalaya* to the Arabian wa certainly con 11 it is with ihc traditions of the bud-locked 
Aryans, of the Rigvedre period, who did not know the sea. Out lIlc generality of 
opinion seems to favour the theory that Harappan is Pre-Aryan and non-Aryan. 

Finally the recent attempt of LaJ to identify the Grey Ware folk with die Aryans lias set 
in motion various attempts to identify the authors of the various strands of cultures. We have 
already discussed the dangers of any premat ure identifications, as in the case of Prof. Haimcntkuf. 
But the investigation of undent city sites associated in tradition like HastirwjKjr, Muhiihmati, 
Somnath opens a more safer line of study Lai hois made a very sound case for identifying, the 
Grey Wart folk with the Aryans, and as far as our present knowledge is concerned, his hypothesis 
is more valid than the rest 

Similarly the large areas of Central Gangctic basin and the Vindbyan and Chota-Nagpur 
plateaux show a wide distribution of Copper hoards and Neolithic culture with shouldered celts 
and square axes with contacts and affinities to the Far eastern Copper bronze age civilizations, 
[n view of the fact that we have extensive deposits of copper in the region also, we are on a fairly 
safe ground 10 inferring that there was a great cpi-centre for a Copper-bronze Age civilization in 
the GrmgeUc basin. As we have pointed out already, the clearance of the luxuriant tropical 
forests of the Gangetk basin and the draining of the marshes, presupposes a higher technology, 
Sipcc we have a vague funL from Hastmapur and otha explorations of Lai, we art jusiificd in 
identifying them as another major dement of Indian culture. In this connection, it is very 
significant U> recall that the five eastern kingdoms Attga. Fimyu. Killings Suhma and PWm belong 
to the Swdvtinuuu of our tradition. Tins is the region with n predominance or a strong sub¬ 
stratum of Proto-Australoid and Mongplid elements (Gondid of Von Eickstodt). Hence we are 
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justified in Mippomirg the suggestion of Pargiicr ihni Sttdymnnas represent the Atisiric (hfunda- 
Mon-Khmer) group. 

About the Dmvidiaii, mart caul ton is needed. Prof Von EickStedf. in a personal com mu- 
lucaiton, suggested that we Rie more justified in treating this a*, a linguistic term, than as an ethnic 
one. At one lime. Dr a vidian had a much greater distribution, since it influenced the Sanskrit 
language at a very early age. Burrow has pointed that this contact could not he in the south, 
where we have the Drayidkn speakers today If we take (hat in a broad sense, there are only 
two possible claimants : 

( 1 ) the Widespread Peninsular Neolithic cultures characterized by tlic odt with elliptical 
section with a wi de-distribution Id the Gangetk basin ; or 

(2) the Central Indian Chaleolilhic cultures, which, though not genetically, are related 
to the l lorappan as well as certain new elements coming from Iran in the second 
half of the 11 Millennium B,C. Pargiicr’s ulcutiGeation of Mouavas with Dravidians 
attains some sigriificuncc 

tu tins light, a nore] interpretation cun be placed on the famous Battle of Ten Kings of 
the Vedk Age. It is very significant that Sudas, the hero, comes from the heart of the Brahma- 
varlii The princes aligned again M him were Arum. Dttrtiyu*, Tunmas, Ya&a and the Purus 
in coalition with certain Aryan and non-Anun tribes -Alirw (modem Kaftristati), PakAw, 
Bhftkmases, Sivas. The success of Sudas marks the supremacy of the eastern wing of the Aryans 
retried in the Sarauvaii, Drulmdvaii and the Ganga-Yamuna doab. We have already described 
the movement of Yadavas, Haihayus and rite Aim-ux south'eastwards into Central India, feav- 
ing the Gangelic basin to the Bhmatas etc. In the light of the recent evidence of Archaeology 
and the strong mutual influence, wltkb each of the three main Proto-historic cultures excised 
on each other, the large scale colonization of Central India and the Deccan might represent 
the movement of a branch of Aryans who absorbed and mixed sufficiently with the Pre-Aryan 
people of the Indus basin. Mitrmejy might in that case, represent Aryans, Dravidtsus or both 
mixed up. 

There is another major linguistic problem, which deserves die attention of the archaeologist 
and the historians, who bare op to now divorced themreJu from the linguists. It Is wetMutOwn 
ibnt we have two broad divisions within the Indo-Aryan and very Mi’uificanlly. they have a 
geographic contiguity, One of the suggestion made by Grierson wti that there were two waves 
if Aryan movement. In this connection, we have il&iiMcd the lodo-lntni.itt contacts of the Post- 
Marappan period : and rite two important dements : Shnhi-Tump, ftutLkar with affiniliej to 
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Hissar III aud tho Lotldo, Piggot, while reviewing the article of Ld threw :i very significant hint 
that either one or both mjgtu be Aryan. In ilini case another very iniercstidE possible interpreta¬ 
tion will be at follows : 

* # , , tSiv*rvU bo 

The Grey ware with its affinities la dial from Shah Tepe ( Iran ) might suggest the first 
wave or Hie Aryans who settled for a longer lime in the Sarasvati valley It is reported by Lai 
that there are slight differences between the Grey ware of Gangetic basin and the Bikaner region 
in forms and patients. This fact, if true, will be very significant. In that case the 2nd wave 
will be represented by the Lon Jo, Jiwanri etc., with affinities to Siilk cemetery fi. The bailie 
of the Ten Kings after all represents, this struggle for power, resulting in a wuth-eattwtml deflection 
of the other Aryan wave. Grierson described the relation between the Inner and Outer bands 
in this way : Round Lhc Midland or Madhya desa. 14 on three sides—west, south and easi- 
lay a country inhabited m vedic times, by other 1 ndo-Aryan tribes This tract included Lhc modem 
Punjab, Sind. Gi)jurat, Rajaputana and the country to the Qudh and Biliat. User this band 
were scattered different tribes, each with Ils own dialect ; but it is important to tune that a 
comparison of the modern vernaculars shorn that these outer dialects arte oil more closely related 
to each other than any of them was to the Itmgmyes of rite midland '.' In nuking this sugges¬ 
tion, ( know the limitations of our knowledge and the state of our studies. It is very easy to 
slip from a legitimate inference into the realms of speculation 1 v.tbrmi that my speculation 
i$ us valid as any and plead for further examination of this hypothesis. 

Now we dose this discussion with one general observation If we arc prepared 10 agree 
llvat the Pre-Aryan languages, particularly the Dravidian and Austric influenced Sanskrit, and 
also that there was a cultural synthesis of nil the dements, is it wrong to assume that the tradi¬ 
tions which are handed over and preserved by the Aryans also contain certain non-Aryan and 
Pre-Aryan elements ? Then there is much less scope for breaking our bones on these various 
issues 

Rigveda is full of references to the Aryans and the non-Aryan datyus and we have references 
even to the nun-Aryan princes taking part in the Dasanytia, We have already seen in chapter IX 
(p. 156) the overlaps of the Proto-historic cultures and their inter-relationn and movements. 
Thus the very home of the Rfgvedic people was the scene whew there Pre-Aryan and Aryan peoples 
lived :md influenced each other. 


1 Jmrrrtd C>airttm VoL I. Oi. A Me* edition, ! /J 0J Sonina on iu»f«ae=* by Cl. A- Orient*, 
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After ait the Sumerian flood-legend, which got transformed into various versions tike 
Babylonian. Hebrew etc. might have one mere in the Sanskrit version. Could it not be that 
the Manavas represent the Pre-Aryan or Oravidwin. as suggested by Pargiter 7 Ibis miscegenation 
could only result from a long co-existence and contacts between the various cultural elements. 
Archaeology certainly points to that : and what has been described in this book as the Protc- 
lustoric tn-iunction, is the area U> look lor it. 



\FFENDIX D 

THE PROBLEM OF THE BLACK-AND-RFJ) W ARES 

The Problem 

In this appendix, it» proposed to discuss certain general problems arising out of oar recent 
studies in India regarding this crucial ceramic type, hitherto described loosely as the * Megahthie 
pottery. 1 The mast characteristic feature of this ware is its method o r bring in the kiln. Since 
it is placed in an inverted position, the interior and a portion of the cxtenor at the top mm black 
due to Grins under reduction. A pottery with a similar technique, but chronologically vcr > C!11 ^ 
in Pre-Dynastic Egypt and other parts of Western Ada. is described as the Black-topped 
wareFor welt oxer a century, this black-and-rcd ware, as tt is popularly known in Indian 
archaeological literature, was being exposed or excavated from the hundreds of megaiithic burials 
afi over South India and hence it was designated megalithtc ware. But within the Iasi five years, 
and specially after the large scale excavations at Mnhcshvar-Navda Toll 11952-53), followed 
by Nagda Ujjaio, Somnaih. Nevnsa, Bahai, its occurrence with the iron in the Pre-M.O.P. levels, 
and its, occurrence oms.de the stalled mcgalilhic areas l where megaliths are not known to 
occur), havs given rise to lively controversy- 

A second complication was the discovery of a painted variety of this wart in the < h.rico- 
lilfaic levels at Navdn Tdi again started a new line. Besides by its first recognition at Rangpur. 
cow we know that its epi-centre is in the Owmbal (sasin to Eastern Rajasthan At Ahar. we 
have nearly 20 fret deposits of this ware. It was noticed at Nagda and Lot ha I in the earliest 
levels under the mud-brick platforms. This discovery gave fresh food for thought and its 
relation (I ) to the local wares of the rite, where it occurs in small quantum and 12) to the 
succeeding Iron Age pottery of the Early Historic period came into lime light. Hence it gave 

rise to the following questions : 

t Whether it is just a resemblance in technique wiihont any other cultural and chrono* 
logical implications. 

2. or, whether the whole ceramic group belong; t0 fl dntfe complex, 

3. and if so. the relation of these Oialcolithic to the Historic wares. 

Before trying to answer these questions, it should be noted, that there art serious gaps m our 
knowledge about the true character and origin of this pottery. At the last Symposium. held under 
the auspices of the Department of Archaeology, Government of India, tome attention was paid 
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to Hit Chokolithic or Proio-hisloric btedt-and-red wares. Bui pending the publication of the 
entire rungc pf forms and put terns, it will be premature to attempt any dogmatic reply 10 the 
problems posed above. In this appendix, the writer expresses hit personal views in the matttr , 

Proto-hiMurk wares 

Tor the sale of convenience, wc shall discus this Ware first, because of iu implications 
on chronology. A ware with inverted firing resulting in black-and-reU, black-und-lan and black- 
und-grey < probably due to the firing techniques and temperature ranges 1 bas been found asso¬ 
ciated with the Hmuppan and the Grey Ware at Jtupar, in the Bikaner region with the Grey w are, 
with the curliest levels of the Harappan at 1 .nth.il, jnd with Post-Hamppao. cultures at Rnngpur, 
Amra and Lakhabav.ul, and with the Central Indian chalcohthic sites in Malwa f Navda Toll 
and Ujtiuln). The most significant discovery was at Altar, where in phases la and IB it occurs 
without any other ware and in tc with die black-on-red pointed wore. Recently, Dr. Puri ex¬ 
plored a number of sites of (his culture in the Chambal and its tributaries in Rajasthan. This is 
very important in that it provides the evident*, for Ihc first time, since this controversy started, 
of another independent cultural group within the Late Harappan and Poiil-Harappan culture* 
of India. 

At the last symposium, the differences between the various groups in these Proto-historic 
wares was sought to be made on the basis of the position of the designs, the relation supposed 
to esist of (he Wack-and-red wares with ibe local wares of the relevant sue. Jr was resolved that 
" there is no absolute identify cither in shapes or designs except in two cases where there is a vague 
resemblance in the form ". In new of Ihe fact that it was not possible to compere in detail all 
the forms available in the whole range of sites, there need not be any finality about this conclusion. 
The writer puis forward his views to keep up uur dTom at understanding the problem still further. 

The minor divergences in shapes and fabrics, when we ore dealing with such a vast region 
and the differences in the nature and sue of she exes various need not be a great obstacle for esta¬ 
blishing contacts between the various sites of tin; period. Naturally, when i new technique emer¬ 
ges, it is sought to be copied and resemblances to she local forms is much less significant than the 
divergences. They mark the contacts and association with oilier sites. For example, the bowl 
with an everted lip and one with slighl incipient leaded nm, which neon at Unhid and Amra, 
do cot fit into any ceramic form associated with Bttrappa Finally die existence of an indepen¬ 
dent ceramic tradition at the heart of this region and with geographic contiguity to the other cul¬ 
tures. weakens any assumptions of an independent origin of this icchiuquc at each of these sites. 
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So the writer pleads for a more comprehensive study of j large volume of material,' 

Early Historic war» 

In view of the above discussion, tt w necessary to treat this ware separately. Here we itzvc 
tile additional advantage, that tills pottery belongs to a sim il a r cull me complex. Only the Ifcilial 
has been given here, buL its position is special, in view of the link it provides between Central 
India and Brahmagiri 1 For the sake of this comparative study, all available forms from Mohc- 
ishvar, fimbarva, Bahai, Rangpur. Norik. Sistipalgarh, Brahmagiri, Sanganakallu. Hampasagar, 
Guntakal and porkalam were classified into vuricrav shapes. The chan ( Fig, 42) gives a syno¬ 
ptic morphology of these forms and brings out the rein lions between the various groups of pot¬ 
tery. Their distribution is indicated on the map in Lbc left hand corner. Now it is proposed 
to discuss the following issues : 

t. Fabrics 

2. Forms and decorations 

3. Distribution and dironology 

Wc have already described iri distinctive method of firing Taking the entire area, there 
is a wide range or coarse and fine '.arcs at any site. But there is a letidency towards the appear¬ 
ance of thinner warts as one moves southwards. As regards Ihe surface treatment, all these 
wares have burnished slips. The ^hacological chemist of India bought that the sherds from 
Arikamcdu were object to salt glazing as there was " the characteristic crackled eurfaoe nr ' end¬ 
ing * under the microscope J V Tins effect results from the difference in the coefficient of expan¬ 
sion between the body find the slip, and in itself, does not provide evidence of salt-glaring. Ac¬ 
tually. if this criterion were accepted, the pottery From Timbanu (Gujarat > and Mahofcvar 
shows definite evidence of crackling. Dr. WheelcT. in trying to compare this pottery with * l ^ e 
N.B.P,. also asserted that the Brahmagiri wares were mode on a ' slow wheel Bul this term is 

I For Eumfitr. iU «*-aJkd differeiBn between tlw Oulsotitme triton* of NapCa, tJ«dn Toll #nd Nnsi*, 
Naiik uid Jew me n r ifcm rlntt la be more i«i|fnifie#fu ilran ihc oirmrnm a lB nJ t k a SitnllnfP it* «Unribui*» nf 
ericiil types Hi tile htsek-on-red pmnicu warns has hfOujjtvt out ihe »lTasilip» in 'iwt 5UiJ *pw»«r **** warts uf d* Aw* 
llnnppa Ptnod 

1 t am wry mi * oWJ^rI ioKhI S. N, Chowdhsry. ihe praecnl Tutm n> ihe Dcpnrnwnl t(n WlWiI n» in irw- 
iti* end clualtyinft the poitenr Tbo IVeiTH « Hampuipr 1 Deltwy) jml Gwiri 1 *«! tultcn ftMa U* nnpuWiri-.a) 
tbmh of ihe «iUw», fttwt Si K. Dtt&juiwk ararinuaty pojnUtiat iw w rtrrenlti* U* fin* tram Bilul Sm mm 
h:i> T i (pou t*nin* m ihe rfSeiiab briwesii it* Oitrst Winn end SouiU lodlun wu« For the Mat inatenni hc imiw 1 
Artimtrluft J9J6-S7- 

L WimajH, R- E. M. • ***■■»." daeimr-Mr Na £ Wtf. &ed*dMnaiB*B*-p. ® 
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Fig Synaptic (nephology of the Blick-^nd-iwJ wane* in the Early Historic Pen ml, [icric rally associated With Iron. 
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and aba v.iih u. Since tUc N.llJ*., in sis spheral areas Etas to be timed slightly later thro m its 
focus, we an easily time the beginnings of this black-and-red wane with iron to the 5th and 6lh 
century OX The test evidence, to date, comes from Ujiain and Muhdiut According to the 
tradition the hist of die Htihsyas, huniLi. was defeated by Chanda PradjfMaami Uiitim was made 
the cipiia! of -\ vacU. Renee ur are uti safe grounds in daitnti die beginning of iron to the 6th 
ternary B.C, 

In this wide range if distribution in spaa and bine, is it possible id draw a dividing Ime 
between the pottery ? Such a possibility was discussed by N. K. Honerjj.’ His reasons were : 
t ! f difference in the outer colour, r 2 j use of fast and stow wheels, 1 3 i u« of viU el.u’ing. and 
t 4 ) differences m form and chronology. Most of Hi«e poinls We been disposed off already, 
nil' border where the line can be drawn « arbitrary, if we bear in mind the distance between Maski 

I belonging io the Southern Megafilhic area > and Nevusa { belonging to the Northern group ). 
If the distinction i-. sought io be rn::de on the synton of burials, our knowledge U too meagre ai 
this stage about megalith* in Northern India. We have already pul forward a suggestion that 
iron and black-and- red ware might have ban adopted by the megalithte people or die 

Behai burials ( Tekwada ) scon to indicate a sort of connection 

The definite chronological priority of this wane in Central India also weakens joy asitmp- 
boti that two completely independent ceramic group*, but with such pad live affinities, could remain 
isolated in 'pace. B*»Wcn we ha- . a*, yet mi palpal* evidence for very arty ditici for the mega.* 
lithic burial cample* ( *ce eh* VI ). 

Relation between tlu? IWo-histork and Early Historic warn 

This relation requires a more detailed irrvesiigatiun, as to how es.wffy the Proto-hit tone 
pottery lost its imdiiion of painting and y . I retained remarkable affinities in forms One should 
haw a limk at the form' published by Dr. Pun m Indian drclmohgy 1956-57. Himitariy the 
rdation between die forms of boih \i» phases at Navdfiloti viiguefy a®esli certain continuity. 
The burn! pottery atT elmda ( Rahul) belonging to *tb' fid* as a link and probably we should 
took for more links. Otic of die posxiMilka is a tcchnologkal revolution anil with ibe mlvcm 
(tfiron these communities in the Enjtenj Rajapulnnn seem to have acquired mobility and drtfiglh- 
Itui ihc only snap m the evidence h our ignorance of the intervening gap between Periods ffi and 

II st Ahaf. Probably more exploration and excavation of one or two diffcrctii sires may help 
as. lo see whether any new cultural dement emerges ai this lime, 

1. Mmvia of Simpcaium ImU n» tin IPlii tt> 2tsl lW asd cmefclaiBd by Ik DlrtCut n* At- 

m Indiii, Nc» DfiEd, 
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Finally one point which requires investigation is lie vast spread of tins area and the enter* 
Ipnee of this pottery at Sonepur. Orissa etc. Doss it suggest a movement into Mupulhn along 
the foot-hilti of the Vmdhyns '! 

Conclusion : 

The la re go ini’ discussion, ns well 11 $ sonic of the issues raised in the main text, call forth, 
greater and intensive studies. But at the present, h may be itifod, our knowledge supports a 
hypothesis of this ceramic fabric belonging to a single complex -ind its i elution fo die associated 
cultures remains to be ascertained by further excavation* in certain crucial areas. The desiderata 
may be slated as follows : 

I. The distribution of die blaek*and-rcd wanes in the North anil their si rat (graphic relation 
to the Chakolithic cultures of the Indus basin including Bikaner and the Punjab, and 
Kuriiiawuri, Central India and Northern and Central Deccan. Besides their nation to 
the Grey wares is to be ascertained by excavations in ihe Bikaner area. < Fig 39) 

Z The distribution of megaliths north of the Vmdhyfl* and a fresh excavation of Junopam 
and Tlvjikurghal done circles near Nagpur. 

3. The general question of the typology of iron tools in the North and the South. Most 
of the type# iire common, the only distinctive and exclusive t at ihe present stage of our 
Loowlcdge) being the shaft-hole' live at Tuxtta and die ad*: with n ring fastener, supposed 
to be a mcgaHthlc type. But the later occurs at Jurapuni. The former occurs in the 
Maury an period and Hence docs not pre-sup pose ary independent origin, but only a 
general spread from Western Asm. Hence more elaborate studies me needed so that 
the co-ordination become* easy. Since the movement of other associated mnmriai ob¬ 
jects like painted pottery and blade technique am be demonstrated, this become, all 
tlie more kuportaiU- 




i Accord^ in [Jr H D ***** * duft-Mfe iu wu fc^ad it Neva** In their Flux tl Vflucli a canienpo- 
milh lb* H B P 1 jit* l& bus fui ihii toTornuitKKL 
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